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(Lhe Baker and Fis 


I. Bread Gost and Quality 
‘BY GPROFESSOR 


me) HE recent progress that 

has been made in the 

baking industry is a 

natural sequence to the 

joint development about 

50 years ago of the 

trong hard wheat industry in the west- 
rn states and the introduction of the 
nodern roller process of flour milling. 
he rich glutinous wheats milled by 

leaner and better methods made a 
narked improvement in the bread, since 
juality is so dependent upon the wheat 
ind the way the flour is milled. Without 
he better hard wheats and improved 
nilling the present developments in the 
aking industry would not have been 
possible. Wheat is raw material, flour 
s the refined product of, wheat, while 
rread, the finished product, is civilized 
nan’s best and cheapest food. 

The special machinery used in the mod- 
‘rn bakery replaces accurately and in a 
nore sanitary way, expensive hand work, 
hus reducing the cost of manufacturing 
to a point where the baker economically 
competes with the housewife, particu- 
larly so when labor, fuel, flour, yeast 
and other baking costs, along with the 
service rendered, are considered. The 
housewife no longer looks with suspicion 
upon baker’s bread, fearing that it may 
contain something injurious to health, 
and, for that reason, thinking that she 
should make the family bréad. 

The progress that has been made in 
the baking industry in the past 15 years 
has been so great that naturally we won- 
der what next will come in the way of 
baking improvements. 


BREAD COSTS 


§ beer: cost of bread has always been a 
mooted question ; it is one that vitally 
concerns the public, as it hits every 
one’s pocketbook and easily lends itself 
to emotional discussions. When wheat 
advances 20@25c bu, followed by an ad- 
vance in flour of $1@1.10 bbl, it is often 
hailed in the daily press as a boon to 
agriculture. If, however, wheat and flour 
keep on advancing and the baker re- 
plenishes his stock with flour at ad- 
vanced prices, finally a point is reached 
when bread must likewise be advanced. 
Then the question is quite likely to be 
raised by some one who may not be well 
informed as to the necessity of the baker 
increasing his price for bread. 

There are a few fundamentai facts in 
connection with the cost of bread with 
which the public does not seem to be 
familiar. When a baker uses the best of 
flour and other ingredients he can make 
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about 290 1-lb loaves of bread from a 
barrel (196 Ibs) of flour. There is al- 
ways an appreciable and variable amount 
of bread that remains unsold and be- 
comes stale or otherwise unsalable be- 
cause the baker can never predetermine 
his daily bread demands. A baker may 
make a barrel of flour into 290 loaves of 
bread, but he is not assured that he will 
sell all of it any more than any producer 
or dealer in perishable products is as- 
sured of the complete disposal of his 
products. The manufacture and sale of 
bread is always attended with hazards. 
A better understanding of bread costs 


can, I think, be secured if they are 
grouped into three general divisions: (1) 
manufacturing and distribution costs; 
(2) flour costs, and (3) cost of other 
ingredients and profits. The baker gen- 
erally expends the larger portion, that 
is, over 50 per cent of his receipts, for 
labor, fuel, taxes, insurance, depreciation, 
sales, and a long list of various items 
connected with the manufacture, sale and 
distribution of his product. Then he 
spends from 40 to 45 per cent of his 
bread receipts for flour, while other ma- 
terials vary in cost according to the 
formula he follows; for example, when 
milk is used it adds appreciably to the 
cost, but it improves the bread and is 
worth the extra cost. The accompanying 
graph shows the approximate cost of 
bread. 

The flour cost (2) of a 10c 1-lb loaf of 
bread is variable and usually ranges 
from 3%2c to 4¥2c and may crowd into 
the central or marginal region (3). The 
manufacturing and distribution costs 
(1), while variable in different bakeries, 
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are usually more constant in an individ- 
ual bakery than other costs, but at times 
they, too, crowd the middle region. This 
middle or margin region (3) of the 
graph must stand the expense for yeast, 
sugar, shortening, milk and other ingre- 
dients the baker uses in making his 
bread, ranging from $1.50 to $2 per bar- 
rel of flour. Then there are always gifts 
of old bread to charitable institutions, 
and other losses. If anything is left 
after paying all expenses it is the bak- 
er’s profit. Quite often the manufac- 
turing, distribution, flour and other costs 
leave the baker a very meager profit or 


none at all. The graph shows how the 
baker can be “squeezed at both ends” 
when costs items, as Nos. 1 and 2, crowd 
over and encroach on No. 8; and that 
often occurs. The baker’s real profit 
generally comes from working his shop 
to capacity and having it so well 
equipped and manned that he can cut 
manufacturing costs to a minimum. To 
accomplish this, the baker must be a 
high grade business man, and also he 
must possess a technical knowledge of 
bread making and engineering. Skilled 
men are required for the management 
and operation of bakeries. A _ great 
many have attempted to operate a bak- 
ery and have failed because the margin 
of profit is so small that they have failed 
to find it. 


FLEXIBILITY OF BREAD PRICES 


teary prices must necessarily be 
fixed within a penny limit, as our 
currency is not divided irco fractions 
that permit the usual market fluctuations 
in flour to be reflected i:i the retail bread 
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price. If flour advances or declines $1 
bbl, following a change of about 22c bu 
in the price of wheat, it affects the cost 
of bread about 14c per 1-lb loaf, pro- 
vided there have been no changes in 
other cost items. A baker is not able 
to lower his price of bread Ic per loaf 
unless the flour he is using declined $3 
bbl, because our currency does not per- 
mit change being made that involves a 
fraction of a cent. Often flour prices 
increase gradually—l0c, 15c or 20c bbl 
at a time, until finally a point is reached 
where the baker is selling his bread be- 
low cost if he does not advance the price 
of the loaf. Competition is so keen in 
the baking industry that whenever a 
drop in flour prices warrants, there is a 
corresponding drop in the price of bread. 
I believe a decline in the price of bread 
follows a decline in the price of flour 
as quickly as any food follows a decline 
in the cost of the raw materials from 
which it is made. In every bakery it is 
often possible to effect a slight reduction 
in cost of manufacture, sales, and dis- 
tribution by improved methods of bread 
making and delivery, by cutting down 
losses, and increasing the bread output 
per employee. The flour cost of bread 
is lower than the manufacture, sales, 
and distribution costs, and there is more 
of an opportunity to make slight savings 
in other items than in attempting to 
economize by the use of cheap, poor flour. 
A BAKER is tempted at times, when 

flour prices advance, to substitute 
second grade materials in an effort to 
keep down the price of his bread, but 
such a procedure, as will presently be 
noted, is generally unsatisfactory. Wheat 
and flour are commodities that have well 
established commercial values. The price 
of a flour reflects the price of the wheat 
from which it is milled. Different types 
and kinds of wheats differ widely in 
their market prices, and flours must nec- 
essarily follow the price of the raw ma- 
terials from which they are milled. When 
one flour sells for $1 bbl less than an- 
other flour, it generally means that the 
cheaper flour is made from wheat costing 
about 22c less per bu than that used in 
milling the more expensive flour, pro- 
vided transportation costs are about the 
same. The best flours cannot be made 
from cheap wheats, and the best flours 
make the best bread. 

When the baker attempts to econo- 
mize by the use of poor, cheap flour his 
bread quality drops and he opens the 
door for some other baker to step in 
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and get some of his best trade. Poor 
bread is not a salable article and many 
people are willing to pay a little more 
for a better loaf of bread. A baker 
should not rest on his oars thinking that 
his bread is as good as any in town, for 
the average quality of the town loaf may 
be low and such a condition is an open 
invitation for some other baker to start 
a new shop, or ship in bread. Every 
year competition in the bakery business 
becomes keener, and it is well for a baker 
to insure his trade at the right time by 
stressing his bread quality, as it enables 
him to hold his most valuable trade and 
to secure new customers. Closely con- 
nected with the price of wheat is its 
quality, and the same is true of flour. 
When it comes to wheat and flour qual- 
ity, you can’t get something for nothing. 


CUSTOMERS’ IDEAS AS TO QUALITY 


HE baker may have a good opinion of 

his bread, while his customers may 
have a different one. He must cater to 
the ideas of the consumers who think of 
bread as good, fair, or bad, and who 
judge its character partly by appearance 
but largely by its taste. It must have 
good eating qualities, and appease the 
appetite, for if it fails to do so then 
the bread is a commercial failure. Rea- 
sonably moist and fresh tasting bread is 
what most people prefer. Some breads 
age much faster than others, depending 
upon the purity of the materials used, 
particularly the character of the flour. 
Dry, hard, stale, crumbly, dark colored 
bread does not appeal to the appetite. 


THE TASTE OF BREAD 


EK VERY food has its own characteris- 
4 tic taste imparted by small amounts 
of specific substances or combinations, 
found in foods and nowhere else. Each 
cereal, as corn, oats, rye, barley and 
buckwheat, has its individual taste. We 
like hot corn muffins because the corn 
taste appeals to us. So with wheat, we 
enjoy the aroma and taste of good bread 
because of its agreeable wheaten taste. 
The best wheaten taste is developed from 
clean, high grade, well milled, strong 
flours. It often happens that a baker 
gets a combination of baking ingredi- 
ents that mask the real bread taste. If 
the flour is poor and not capable of 
yielding the best wheaten taste, then the 
developed taste from the baking ingredi- 
ents or special seasoning is often relied 
upon by some bakers “to get by with” 
and sell the bread while it is fresh. Such 
a procedure results in maximum stale 
bread losses. Poor flour cannot be dis- 
guised so as to make tasty bread. You 
may prepare a piece of poor, tough beef- 
steak by pounding it and seasoning it 
so that the taste of the seasoning pre- 
dominates, but such a steak does not 
taste like a good tender piece served 
with the real meat flavor developed to 
the maximum. So it is with the taste of 
poor and good flours and their resultant 
breads, and it is the taste of the bread 
24 hours or so after baking that counts. 

To really get the best wheaten taste 
in bread, the high grade flour made from 
selected glutinous wheat thoroughly 
cleaned by washing, wet scouring and 
drying can always be depended upon, 
as such flours contain the minimum cf 
impurities that affect the taste. The 
cleaner the flour, the better tasting the 
bread, and the longer it stays sweet, 
sound and salable. When the baker uses 
the strongest, cleanest and best flours, 
not only does his bread taste better, but 
it conserves the good taste for a longer 
period. 
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II. Flour Strength and Bread Quality 


HEN we consider the source of the 
good taste and other desirable 
characteristics of bread, it brings us 
back to the wheat that is used in making 
the flour. There are many things con- 
cerning wheat and flour quality about 
which our knowledge is incomplete. It 
is known, for example, that certain vari- 
eties of spring wheats, grown upon the 
rich prairie soils of Minnesota, Montana 
and the Dakotas, yield flours of high 
bread making value. Just why this is 
so, we do not know. The same facts are 
observed with all soil products, as the 
best oranges, the best melons, the best 
blue grass, the best corn, and the best 
potatoes are soil products of distinct 
localities. Nature holds the secret. 
Theories have been advanced and dis- 
carded as to why some wheats milled in 
special ways produce flours of maximum 
bread making value; the best that we 
can say is that they contain strong glu- 
ten, or dough producing material. 


GLUTEN 
LUTEN is what gives wheat its indi- 
viduality. Much confusion arises 


through the indiscriminate use of the 


The accompanying halftone engraving 
shows the expanded dry or dehydrated 
gluten mass (2) and (3) obtained from 
about 3% oz of flour, bottle No. 1. The 
flour is composed of about 12.5 per cent 
dry gluten and 72 per cent starch. There 
is enough strong gluten to build the 
framework of a pleasing loaf of bread 
with an internal cellular structure as 
noted in the cut loaf. When there is 
less gluten, as 10 per cent, or a poor 
quality of gluten, the framework and the 
internal structure are but adversely af- 
fected. Then framework is weak and the 
bread crumbly. 


PROTEIN 


ROTEIN is a chemical term applied 

to a large class of compounds that 
contain about 16 per cent nitrogen; every 
food has its individual or characteristic 
proteins. That is, different foods yield 
different kinds and amounts of proteins. 
There are six proteins in wheat. Two 
of them, the gliadin and the glutenin, 
found in the largest amounts, act jointly 
and undergo hydration and develop the 
gluten mass. Gluten is not pure protein, 
but hydrated proteins mixed with various 





terms gluten and protein. 


They are 
somewhat related but not synonymous 


terms. Gluten is the gum-like, elastic 
material obtained by carefully hand- 
washing a small amount of prepared 
dough to remove the wheat starch. The 
physical qualities and amount of the 
gum-like, moist gluten mass largely de- 
termine the bread making value of a 
flour. If a flour does not possess the 
requisite amount of good, elastic gluten, 
a dough capable of making the best 
bread cannot be developed. Gluten is 
the framework of the loaf structure; the 
fine, cellular structure of good bread is 
made up of a mass of expanded and 
baked glutinous framework material. 
The starch and gluten of good flour make 
a mechanical mixture of about one part 
of gluten to six of starch. The molded 
dough expanded by the gas resulting 
from yeast action, followed by the heat 
of the oven, forms the permanent loaf 
structure. Without an elastic binder like 
gluten, leavened bread is impossible. 


|” * sand moist crude gluten is dried, 
so as to expel all free moisture, dry 
or dehydrated gluten is obtained. A 
god gluten is elastic, not sticky ; creamy 
or white, not gray or dark; it has a 
good power to recoil when stretched, not 
“dead” like putty or brittle like old 
rubber, or a soft, mushy mass lacking 
in firm binder qualities. 





impurities.’ Furthermore, not all of the 
protein of the flour is present in the 
gluten. A protein test gives no informa- 
tion as to the character or value of the 
gluten for bread making purposes. The 
mere fact that a flour contains a liberal 
supply of protein is no assurance that it 
has good bread making value. Some of 
the poorer bread wheats, such as kota, 
velvet chaff, durum and Burbank wheats, 
also badly rusted and damaged wheats, 
are often rich in protein, but the quality 
of the gluten is poor. 

The chemist determines the nitrogen 
content of the flour, which is a reason- 
ably accurate test, and then converts the 
nitrogen into protein by the use of the 
conversion factor 5.7. That is, if a flour 
tests 2 per cent nitrogen, it is reported 
as having 11.4 per cent protein. After 
making a protein test a chemist is unable 
to interpret his results as to the in- 
herent bread making value of a wheat 
or flour, without further information or 
other tests which are finally confirmed 
by actual bread making trials. Food 
chemists use the term “crude protein” in 
dealing with foods in general, because of 
certain difficulties encountered in making 
the test and in the interpretation of the 
results. 

Protein tests have been made of 
wheats, flours and foodstuffs for over 
50 years, and the results have at various 
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times been reported as “proteids,” “a|- 
buminoids” and “total organic nitroge- 
nous compounds.” As to the recent ex- 
tension of the test to wheat and flour, 
it remains to be seen as to what value 
it will be to the consumer, the baker, 
the miller, or the farmer. It does do one 
thing, it makes a distinction between the 
starchy and the nonstarchy wheats, and 
to some extent shows which wheats are 
likely to be the stronger and better mill- 
ing wheats, for a wheat or flour that is 
low in protein is likewise low in gluten. 
But here the test ends, as it does not go 
far enough in the way of differentiating 
between the good and the poor wheats 
that happen to be of high protein con- 
tent, as not all higher protein content 
wheats are good wheats. It would be 
like applying the protein test to meats 
where the cuts richest in protein are not 
necessarily the choicest and best com- 
mercial cuts. 


FLOURS WITH RESERVE GLUTEN STRENGTII 


FLOUR with only enough fair qua!- 

ity gluten to make a mediocre loxf 
of bread that just gets by part of the 
time is not a dependable flour when tlic 
ordinary troubles arise in the shop. If 
the oven is slow in warming up and 
baking is delayed a little and weak flours 
are used, the bread comes out poor, — 
the gluten is too weak to stand the u- 
avoidable delay; the result is the loss of 
an entire batch of bread. The douy!h 
for the next run having been started is 
also delayed and affected. A _ strong 
flour enables a baker to adjust and mevi 
unexpected adverse shop conditions wit! - 
out sustaining heavy losses of unsalab!: 
bread which occur when weak flour 
used. A strong flour with requisite r 
serve gluten enables a more uniforin 
bread product to be turned out under 
all conditions. Bread of uniform qualit 
is very essential for holding and build 
ing trade. A few poor batches disgus 
customers and they start trading else 
where. Fermentation processes canno! 
always be timed according to a fixed 
schedule. A baker’s formula may wor! 
to perfection one day and the next day 
unexpectedly require changes involvin;: 
the time element, and then the strony 
flours show their special value by stand 
ing up under the adverse conditions. Th 
baker has more shop troubles and losse: 
when he uses poor flour than when h« 
uses quality flour. His profits from 
weak flours are often questionable and 
uneven, while from strong flours they 
are uniform and more dependable. It 
is poor economy to put $15 worth of 
labor and materials in making up, say, 
$10 worth of flour into mediocre bread, 
when a little more spent for good flour 
gives a larger yield of better bread and 
more profits. 


THE QUALITY BAKER 


HE kind of bakery that is developed 
depends entirely upon the baker. 
Location and competition are important 
factors. The one, location, if not liked 
can be changed; the other, competition, 
can be met. It is the bread a baker 
makes that determines success or failure. 
The customers’ confidence is secured and 
maintained by serving the type of bread 
that is liked and of dependable quality. 
Bread quality is the sum of all the de- 
sirable attributes the loaf may possess, 
as external pleasing appearance and 
symmetry of form, internal structure of 
good body, taste, flavor, color, and also 
what is known as good eating qualities. 
It is the bread that is eaten with a-relish; 
(Continued on page 886.) 
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JARDINE IN COMMAND 

tee action of Secretary Jardine in summarily dis- 

missing Dr. Henry C. Taylor from his position as 
director of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
moves the last vestige of doubt as to who now is in 
command of the Department of Agriculture. Dr. Tay- 
lor, as one of the three department chiefs forming the 
bureaucracy which has long dominated the depart- 
ment, undertook to hold his job in face of the known 
wishes of Secretary Jardine, hoping perhaps that out- 
side influences would come to his aid. In this he was 
disappointed, for when Secretary Jardine found that 
politeness would not serve he did not hesitate to em- 
ploy more forceful methods. 

Dr. Taylor was one of the coterie directly respon- 
sible for involving the administration in apparent 
active support of the ridiculous McNary-Haugen bill. 
Having persuaded Secretary Wallace to their views, 
they did not hesitate to go directly to radical farmer 
organizations to secure support and to carry their 
cause into Congress in defiance of their knowledge that 
President Coolidge and other members of his cabinet 
were vigorously opposed to legislation of this type. 
It was at the time evident to all familiar with the 
situation in Washington that they were prepared to 
embarrass the President with the necessity of vetoing 
the bill rather than to yield their views in loyalty to 
their chief. 

It was undoubtedly for the purpose of clearing out 
the Department of Agriculture bureaucracy that Presi- 
dent Coolidge appointed Secretary Jardine. Failing to 
secure the services of Mr. Hoover, who felt himself 
committed to completing his job in the Department 
of Commerce, he chose a man of the same courageous 
and common sense type and told him to go ahead. 
Secretary Jardine has fully justified the wisdom of the 
President in selecting him. There is no longer the 
slightest chance either that the Department of Agri- 
culture will be dominated by its minor chiefs or that 
it will espouse the causes of the farming-the-farmer 
organizations which are always ready to preach the 
gospel of discontent and the curative properties of 
their latest nostrum. 

With the Department of Commerce fully developed 
as an active aid to the nation’s business and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission shorn of its right to be a public 
nuisance, there is particular satisfaction in the pros- 
pect that the department headed by Secretary Jardine 
is to be restored to its normal function of serving 
agriculture. It has far too long been a mere store- 
house for theorists and functionaries. 





ALEXANDER CASTS AN EYE 

Ge market gossip, never too dependable, but 

worthy of at least half an ear when voiced by the 
Wall Street Journal, forecasts the consolidation of at 
least two of the great bakery combinations, with more 
than a chance that three of them will ultimately come 
together in a gigantic “bread trust.” A fourth, more 
recently formed and strengthened last week through 
the absorption of a Chicago company which was for- 
merly a unit of one of the smaller combinations, doubt- 
less is regarded as a more distant but equally sure 
objective of the conquering merger manipulators—the 
greedy Alexanders of the baking industry. 

Thus is the dream of the six hundred million dollar 
trust, announced hardly more than a year ago, rapidly 
being realized. How far it may go, how much the pub- 
lic will resent it, how much it will dare in the face of 
that resentment, is yet to be made known. The one 
thing certain is that, up to now, those whose aim is to 
encompass the entire baking industry and bring it to 
ruin as an independent industry have paid no atten- 
tion whatever to the public interest. Nor is it so far 
apparent that there is any need that they should do so, 
for, aside from newspaper headlines for a few weeks 
and a minor fulmination or two in Congress, the bread 
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consumer and the industries whose future wellbeing 
are alike imperiled by the plans of the “baking trust” 
are equally unconcerned. 

Millers, it is true, are beginning somewhat mildly 
to wonder just what will happen to them when “con- 
centrated buying,” now represented by eight, or per- 
haps ten, units, becomes a single unit and fixes its own 
price on ten per cent of the entire flour production of 
the country. It is perhaps too early to say that they 
are alarmed. Undoubtedly, however, they are increas- 
ingly uncomfortable and do not view the future with 
the same equanimity which led many of them to smile 
indulgently, and a few to protest actively, when The 
Northwestern Miller first pointed to the bakery 
mergers as enemies of the prosperity of flour milling. 

At that time the position of individual millers was 
based largely on whether they did or did not sell to 
the combinations, or, if they did not sell, what hope 
they might have of selling if they remained good boys 
and did not give aid and encouragement to those who 
turned radical and cried “wolf,’ when, as a matter of 
fact, the animal had much of the appearance of a 
gentle and beneficent lamb. Not all these millers are 
of the same mind now that the months have passed. 
Some have learned in the interim that a power which 
is strong enough to squeeze the conversion allowance 
down to forty cents per barrel is not, after all, a 
particularly worthwhile customer. Others, disappoint- 
ed in securing “volume” business even on this basis, 
find that their self-restraint in withholding expression 
about the bakery merger is being poorly repaid. 

However, the interests of millers are clearly of 
small moment. If their business is squeezed so that 
they must either take toll from the farmer’s wheat 
price, or from other flour consumers, in order to main- 
tain their solvency, they will at least know that it is 
in a good cause. Not one of them wishes to see the 
brand new owners of bakery stocks suffer loss, and if 
a trifling contribution of twenty or twenty-five cents 
per barrel on the flour consumed will save them from 
disaster there is no miller mean enough to deny it to 
them—not, at least, so long as fifty and one hundred 
thousand barrel flour orders are dangled before his 
eyes. These may, indeed, be Tantalus cups, but they 
look very brimming when seized by some other miller. 

The six hundred million dollar dream of a_few 
months ago is no less preposterous now than it was 
then. Yet it is undoubtedly more nearly being made 
manifest in the flesh. It will not, perhaps, reach its 
full proportions, although, if the wind and water hold 
out, even that is not impossible. The mere fact that 
all of the bakeries in the country are not worth that 
much money is of little or no moment. If they can be 
made worth that much by ability to take toll—a few 
millions from millers and a great number of millions 
in the form of a cent or even a fraction of a cent on 
each loaf—the purposes of their organizers will be 
fully accomplished. 


WHEAT POOLS AND PRICE GUESSING 

UBLICITY agencies of various co-operative mar- 

keting organizations are taking The Northwestern 
Miller to task for its recent assertion that the success 
of farmers’ pools depends principally upon the judg- 
ment or good luck of their managements in guessing 
the course of the market. They reply that, since the 
fundamental of co-operative marketing is the sale of 
a fixed percentage of the pooled total each month in 
the year, a price representing a fair average of the 
year’s range is assured to the grower. This, they 
maintain, is absolutely nonspeculative selling. 

If it is, then there certainly is a way made plain 
for any one to make a certain profit out of the wheat 
market—surer than any bank breaking system ever 
hopefully carried to Monte Carlo. All that it is neces- 
sary to do is to go “long” any desired amount of wheat 
in the autumn, and then peddle it back into the futures 
market in equal monthly installments. This, according 
to the argument of the market pool defenders, would 
be entirely nonspeculative and would inevitably insure 
a profit. The pool is “long” when it secures the mem- 
bers’ pledges and, if it exactly follows the monthly 
percentage-of-total in selling, the scheme exactly paral- 
lels the speculative procedure suggested. 

When the market price of any commodity varies 
from day to day and month to month, either as the 
result of supply and demand or of artificial forces, 
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there is no such thing as a nonhazardous system of 
selling. The seller may have good fortune and sell 
at the high point, or ill fortune and sell at the low. 
Selling a little every month or every day will not 
change this, for the high price may last only through 
one month out of the twelve or a few days out of the 
year. The element of chance is certain to be present 
and cannot be disposed of by any system, whether it be 
through simple pooling, the fiction of holding back the 
commodity to force a higher price, or any other scheme. 

Co-operative marketing is, no matter what form it 
assumes, merely a co-ordination in taking chances 
which the individual marketer otherwise would take 
for himself. Pools succeed when they have the good 
fortune to sell a majority of their pledged commodity 
on a high market; they fail when conditions take a 
contrary course. There is no great harm in them so 
far as the grower is concerned. It is merely a question 
as to whether or not he is willing to pay toll to have 
some one else, presumably better informed than he, 
make decisions for him. On the other hand, they are 
not likely ever to do him any great good, for, on the 
average of a number of years, his own selection of the 
time to sell will doubtless work out as well as theirs. 





CRASHING THUNDERS AND DAVY JONES 
ve weeks ago, in commenting on the range 
on in flour prices exhibited in bids made for a state 
contract, The Northwestern Miller suggested that when 
it came to figuring costs and selling prices, millers did 
not like to be fettered by figures; that they loved lib- 
erty and the open spaces, the great hazards, crashing 
thunders and tumultuous waves. It suggested that, 
amid such grandeurs, a penny here and a penny there 
faded from view and a range of a dollar and fifteen 
cents per barrel appeared as naught. 

The Clients’ Service Bulletin, a house publication 
of the American Appraisal Co., claims that it passed 
this comment on milling conditions to one of its 
students of economics for analysis, and that he sub- 
mitted, in reply, the following: 

“The Northwestern Miller’s concept of costs is 
noble, appealing to the imagination and courage of 
virile men. ‘The ‘crashing thunders and tumultuous 
waves’ add zest to the voyage—as long as the busi- 
ness ship plunges merrily over the surging swells; but 
when the ship begins to list and sink the miller finds 
the tumultuous waves inky black and icy cold. It is 
joyous indeed to contemplate the seething mass of 
waters from the high decks of an ocean greyhound— 
not so pleasant over the rim of a leaky tub. 

“In other words, when the business ship is guided 
by a reliable cost finding system based upon depart- 
mentalized appraised values, the ‘crashing thunders 
and tumultuous waves’ are music to the ear and eye, 
but a ship not so guided is helpless, buffeted and bat- 
tered by wind and wave, drifting rudderless toward the 
inevitable sunken reefs to the graveyard of ships in 
Davy Jones’s locker.” 

All of which doubtless is true so far as it applies 
to prosaic business, Milling is only the exception 
which indubitably established the rule. The North- 
western Miller is prepared to cite chapter and verse 
from the history of milling to demonstrate that a 
miller may violate all of the rules of determining cost 
and yet live, even win himself great fortune. The 
ranks of the industry are filled with men whose ideas 
of cost are hardly more than approximations, who sell 
for what the market will bear; whose operations are 
based on their judgment of the course of prices rather 
than on such vain and adventitious aids as arithmetic. 

Of course these men are, in their turn, the exceptions 
which prove that milling is the exception. Not all 
of them survive. The majority probably sink in the 
end. But their cases and the possibility of their exist- 
ing at all is at the base of the difficulties of millers. 
Knowing costs, and selling in knowledge of them, is 
not a final or absolute rule of success in this industry. 
Other things being as they should be, the miller with 
a knowledge of costs will win the greater success. 
But there are scores of cases where the finest spun 
cost finding system has entangled its owner and 
dragged him to Davy Jones’s locker, while the shrewd 
old trader, running more or less by dead reckoning, 
has brought his ship safely into Bristol. This be trea- 
son, perhaps, to the idea that in uniformity of costs 
is Nirvana; but this be also truth. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Aug. 23 Aug. 25 



































































Minneapolis ..... 
Bt. Paul ..cseese 


Milwaukee ...... 
Outside mills* 


St. Lowls .ccceces 
St. Louist ....... 
Buffalo ..sccsces 
CRIGKHO ceccccecs 
Kansas City ..... 
Kansas Cityt .... 
Omaha ..csccecs 
St. Joneph .....- 
Saline .ccccsveecs 
Wichita ..ccececs 
Toledo ..ccsvrecs 
Peer 
Indianapolis ..... 
Nashville** ...... 


BORETS .ccccccece 
TACOMA oeccccces 


but controlled in 


tFlour made by group 


Joseph. 


Duluth-Superior .. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Average spring. 46 
4 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
23 Aug. 25 


Aug. 

. 22 Aug. 15 1924 
. 44 38 46 
. 69 55 40 

39 61 66 
. 53 43 34 

50 56 58 

47 50° 

. 41 48 31 
. 62 55 65 
. 78 79 84 
. 90 95 95 
. 78 56 81 
. 55 57 79 
. 82 88 80 
. 69 56 101 
. 50 42 72 
. 36 52 74 
. 84 84 93 
. 76 73 76 
« 98 37 57 
. as 82 66 

32 30 71 
. OF 55 49 
. 38 20 23 


mills at Wichita, Salina, 


Aug. 22 Aug. 15 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...228,524 200,059 256,789 272,940 
Gt, POWs .cccces 12,880 12,072 8,798 11,310 
Duluth-Superior 14,490 21,610 24,285 13,370 
Milwaukee 6,400 5,000 4,000 5,500 

Totals’ ......262 294 238,741 293,872 303,120 
Outside mills*..172 "254 218,743 235,320 204,324 

Ag’gate sprg. 434,548 457,484 529,192 507,444 
Bt. Bowls .ccces 26,400 31,100 20,100 49,600 
St. Louisf ..... 45,100 47,600 58,300 49,700 
Buffalo ....... 185,154 188,168 156,462 128,655 
GRIGGRG ccecece 36,000 38,000 38,000 27,000 
Kansas City....119,316 86,233 119,940 109,435 
Kansas Cityt.. .306, 509 219,074 403,641 329,950 
Omaha ....... 22,575 24,018 19,990 17,455 
St. Joseph .... 28, or 26,920 48,226 23,240 
BOMMA .cccesce 23,225 20,708 33,093 21,360 
Wichita ....... 23,706 34,588 47,975 42,680 
WOOO sccccece 40,500 40,500 42,600 44,900 
PeMeGed .coccccs 80,450 91,917 107,223 97,820 
Indianapolis .. ..... 7,457 11,448 12,560 
Nashville*® .... ..«e- 122,339 112,321 124,920 
Portland, Oreg. 20,139 19,176 44,390 ...... 
BOMAChS oc cccsee 30,102 29,101 26,092 37,140 
TROGIR occccecs 558 11,232 13,035 22,565 


The 


1923 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
that city. 


of southwestern 


mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 


Omaha and St. 
































Wheat 

Baltimore ..3,751 
BOOMOR 22s 5 
Buffalo ....2,461 

. Afloat .... 7561 
Chicago ....5,358 
Afloat ..0+ see 
Detroit .... 190 
Duluth .....1,965 
Galveston... 291 


Indianapolis. 753 
Kan. City...4,069 
Milwaukee... 491 
Minneapolis 1,589 
N. Orleans... 589 
New. News.. ... 
New York... 169 


Omaha .....1,382 
Peoria ..... 3 
Philadelphia 899 
Sioux City.. 88 


St. Joseph. .1,549 
St. Louis....2, 494 


Afloat .... 
Toledo ..... 789 
Wichita ....2,353 
Canal ...... 510 
Lakes ..... 621 





Totals ..33,123 
Last year. .65,766 


Corn Oats 
58 173 

1 97 
496 1,678 
1,912 10,594 
205 ees 
25 175 
eos 2,965 
320 559 


952 3,546 


585 


73 15,036 
7 55 


11 
eee 36 
41 1,132 
191 2,623 
19 1,323 
29 615 
63 534 
223 33 
223 989 
131 646 
eee 47 
9 13 
100 368 








5,258 43,822 
5,540 5,023 14,785 


{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 
**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Aug. 22, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Rye Barley 


55 


9 
4 


54 


"98 





4,366 


Increases: Wheat, 2,350,000 bus; 
822,000; oats, 7,690,000; barley, 
creases: Rye, 25,000 bus. 


422,000. 


7 
38 
271 
54 
592 
“45 
134 
216 
“81 
24 


te uw. 
+ mM AISOwWAS- 


290 
290 





2,234 
479 
corn, 
De- 





Domestic Demand.—Millers of some sections complain of current flour trade, 
but in general business appears to be considered fair. In the Northwest there 
has been active booking within the past few weeks. Eastern markets report 
spring wheat flour in favor at present as opposed to hard 
winter wheat flour from the Southwest, with which it is now 
upon an approximate price parity. Southwestern mills re- 
port continuance of the declining business that has prevailed 
for several weeks. Bookings there are below capacity, and 
there is little accumulation of shipping directions. Buffalo 
mills report moderately active but irregular business, and 
those of the central states appear to be doing a fair trade. 
The wheat market is blamed for keeping activity below 
what millers feel would be a reasonable basis for this period of the year. Buyers 
are becoming more and more habituated to the policy of hand-to-mouth business. 

Export Demand.—Export business continues dull, although mills of eastern 
Canada report improvement in European inquiry. 





Wheat.—The wheat market shows some tendency to stabilize on the high side 
of the recent price range, with little in the technical situation to cause nervous- 
ness. At the close on Tuesday, Aug. 25, the Minneapolis September option was 
about Ic higher than on the previous Tuesday. This was a decline of 4c from 
the high point of last week, $1.59%4 bu, on Saturday. 


Flour Prices.—A slight average reduction in flour prices since a week ago is 
noted. In the spring wheat area of the Northwest the decline amounts to 10@15c 
bbl. 


Production—Milling operations last week were on a slightly smaller scale 
than those of the previous week. In the Northwest, production was at the rate 
of 46 per cent of capacity, a loss of one point; in the Southwest, 60 per cent, a 
gain of two points; in the St. Louis district, 46 per cent, a loss of five points; in 
the central states, 80 per cent, showing no change; and at Buffalo 78 per cent, a 
loss of one point. 

Millfeed.—Current business in millfeed is light, though prices are firm under 
scant offerings. Millfeed is in a strong position, however, owing to widespread 
drouth and the prospect of restricted mill operation. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Aug. 25.—(Special Cable)—Trade is very quiet but, owing to 
small stocks, spot prices are firmer. Forward business is negligible. Mills offer 
Canadian top patents, September 49s 6d@50s 6d ($8.40@8.57 bbl), October 46s 9d 
@A47s 9d ($7.94@8.10 bbl), November 46@47s ($7.81@7.98 bbl); export patents, 
September 47s 6d ($8.06 bbl), October 44s 9d ($7.60 bbl), November 44s ($7.47 
bbl). There are no Kansas or Minnesota offers. Australians are 42@43s ($7.13 
@7.30 bbl), American low grade nominally 27s 6d ($4.67 bbl), Argentine 25s 3d 
($4.28 bbl). Home milled straight run is selling equal to 44s 6d ($7.55 bbl), c.i.f. 


Hamburg.—There is active demand for spot and English flours. Prices show 
considerable increase. Mills offer Canadian exports at $9.25@9.75 per 100 kilos 
($8.24@8.69 bbl), patent $9.45 ($8.42 bbl), English Manitobas 39@40s per 100 
kilos ($8.43@8.64 bbl), English patents 37s 6d@40s 6d ($8.10@8.75 bbl), c.i.f. 

Copenhagen.—There has been considerable business done in Canadian export 
patents at $10.25 per 100 kilos ($9.13 bbl). 


Amsterdam.—American flour is neglected, owing to high prices, but there is 
a good business passing in Canadian exports for September shipment at $8.50 per 
100 kilos ($7.57 bbl). Some sales were also made of Canadian straights at $8 
($7.13 bbl). There are no offers of Kansas or Minnesota patents under $9. Home 
milled is selling equal to $8.80@8.90 per 100 kilos ($7.82@7.93 bbl), delivered. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Survey of the Crops 


Favorable weather for threshing prevails in the Northwest. Wheat continues 
to show satisfactory returns both as to quantity and quality. First reports of 
frost have been received from Canada, and rain and hail storms have interfered 
somewhat with harvesting. Some rust development is credited to Saskatchewan, 
but damage is not great, and for the prairie provinces of Canada as a whole there 
are still prospects for a crop of more than average proportions. Threshing in the 
Pacific Northwest has been hampered by rainfall. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates the wheat crop of 22 countries, representing 72 per 
cent of the world’s output, as 2,222,000,000 bus, based on conditions as of Aug. 19, 
against 2,156,000,000 bus last year. 


IN FuTuRES BLARKETS 


Closing prices of grain futures at lead 
option markets, in cents per bu: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapo)is 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. D 
| ere 160% 160% 158% 1 
BB.ccees 159% 159% 158% 1 
Whaweas's 161% 160% 159 1 
33...0-. 163% 161% 159% 1 
, eee 160% 158% 157% 
TBevveee 159 157% 155% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. 
BOicusces 160% 158% 162% 
ere 159% 157% 161% 
Bet ws wah 160% 158 163% 
22....-. 161% 159% 164% 
, Terr 159% 156% 162% 
BBiceces 157% 155% 160% ! " 
Winnipeg Duluth du um 
Aug. Oct. Dec. Sept. ., 
BD ios ece 145% 141% 1414 b 
. eee 144% 140% 141 4 
AA 145% 141% 140 
BRecvecs 146 % 142% 142% 
Beviares 145 140% 140 % 
TB .ccoce 145 140% 138 1% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas ( iy 
Au ept. Dec. Sept. C 
BPesewes 105% 88% 100% ‘ 
| Perr 104% 87% 99% 4 
_ Sern 104% 87% 97% 6 
BB ecndee 103% 87% 97% A 
ee 100% 86% 94% , 
ORK vn 00% 98% 85% 9 b 
OATS 
Chicago Minnea) lis 
Aug Sept. Dec Sept c 
Cae 40% 43% 37% 
BPs ccccs 40% 435% 37% 
Pere 40% 431% 37% 
rr 40% 43% 37% 
eee 39 42% 36% 
Bicbicts 38% 41% 35% 
RYE 
Chicago Minne) tis 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. 
ee 103% 107% 101% A 
Ber cccce 104% 107% 101% ‘ 
> ee 104% 107% 101 
| Sree 105 108% 101% 
BGsccvcee 103% 107% 100 4 
ae 100% 104% 97% ‘ 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Dulut 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. 
ear 254% 255 259 
De cvesse 258% 259 263% 
BE cteve 260 260 264% 3% 
32...0- 258 258 263% ‘ 
eee 252 252% 256% 
Bbc o's 0% 251 252 256 


Liverpool Wheat 


yy f grsees of Liverpool wheat f 
per 1001 


Oct. D 
| a BOT ET TET lis 3%da 10 1 
Se a. Ne evh1ee ses O88 lls 5%d 19 i 
Be ee Awiansactesa ud lis 4%d 10 
ME MEE SSS eee veces es lis 4%d 19 l 
pe eee ee lis 4%d 10 
po | Beerrerererr ere lis 3%d 10 





Flaxseed Crop by States 


Department of Agriculture estimate 
1925 flaxseed crop, based on condition 
1, compared with the final production ! 
for 1924 and the 1920-24 average, in bu 
(000’s omitted): 


1925 1924 

Minnesota .......... 6,808 8,117 

North Dakota ...... 9,875 14,722 

South Dakota ...... 4,511 4,299 

TEAGGRS ccccwvcccscs 404 378 
BEOGRGOR . cccccrccese 1,591 2,349 1 

Other states ........ 334 308 
United States ..... 23,523 30,173 15 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, BECOMES SEAPOK! 

Totepo, Onto.—The Lane Line, N« 
York, operating ocean-going boats flyi: 
the Norwegian flag, has added Clevelan« 
to its ports of call. The steamer Ni 
recently took on a mixed cargo for Lon 
don, Antwerp and Copenhagen. This i 
the first instance of all-water traffic fron 
Cleveland to Europe for more than hal! 
a century. If trade develops, frequen 
sailings will be arranged. 














Spring first paten 


Spring first clear 


Hard winter first 


Soft winter first c 
Rye flour, white 






Seattle 






Flour quotations, 


B® ccccces 


Spring standard patent .. 


Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight .... 


clear ... 


Soft winter short patent .. 
Soft winter straight ...... 


BON asses 


Mee TU GE coi ei ee ted cars 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 25. 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 


$8.45@ 
8.10@ 
7.30@ 


8.25@ 


9.10 
8.75 
7.90 


8.85 


Family patent 
$8.40@9.00 (49's) 


*Includes near-by straights. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. A 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$8.85@ 9.30 §$....@.... $8.75@ 9.05 $9.40@ e4 $9.00@ 9.50 $8.85@ 9.10 $9.15@ 9.65 $9.75@10.00 $8.85@ 9.10 $9.50@10.9 
8.60@ 8.90 ee See 8.40@ 8.70 -+-@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.00 8.35@ 8.60 8.90@ 9.15 8.50@ 9.70 8.40@ 8.85 es Pee 
7.50@ 7.80 ree, ere 7.30@ 7.80 8.00@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.25 voce @ece 8.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.25 coe Que o1ee@..- 
soeUe 8.00@ 8.90 8.15@ 8.65 9.50@ 9.75 8.90@ 9.20 8.85@ 9.10 9.25@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.40 8.80@ 9.10 8.75@ 9.2 
ow @e- 7.20@ 8.10 7.50@ 8.00 9.00@ 9.25 8.30@ 8.85 8.35@ 8.60 8.75@ 9.25 onde Mcaee 8.35@ 8.80 sees cece 
-@.. 6.60@ 7.10 6.65@ 7.15 ee ee coco cues --@. 6000 ccee = ee coool ee ee 
Se --@. 8.20@ 8.70 @ 9.00 ccvaMicee 7.40@ 7.90 Pit, Pare 8.40@ 9.25 8.50@ 8.90 9.75 @10.25 
coue Mss --@. 7.70@ 8.10 -+-@ 8.50 7.25@ 7.75 *6.65@ 6.90 *7.50@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.50 8.10@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.25 
ree. eee so@ee 7.00@ 7.30 o oeMPeocce sce @Pecue cova @eece ot nee ceed 7.50@ 8.00 oo 0c @ecee 7.25@. 7.59 
5.50@ 5.70 o«@.. os @eccs 6.40@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.65 6.00@ 6.25 emie | 6.75 6.25@ 6.50 ee Pe eo 
4.50@ 4.70 20% o Dever -+-@ 65.25 ows ore oe 4.90@ 5.10 eS Pee 5.10@ 56.15 rrr Sree soee@ eee 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota so otess atent Montana standard patent 
$6.75@7.15 (49's) $6.90@7.30 (49's) a ee $8.9 40 . $8.20@8.30 


tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
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NORTHWEST CROP 
TURNS OUT WELL 


Good Harvesting Weather Being Experi- 
enced—Yields Are Better Than Ex- 
pected—Wheat Is of Good Quality 


Mryneapouis, Minn.—The weather con- 
tinues favorable for harvesting through- 
out the spring wheat belt. Occasional 
showers have fallen, but. not enough to 
interfere with field work. The North- 
west needs a good soaking rain, which 
would help corn and late flax. 

Threshing is in full swing this week 
in North Dakota and Montana. The situ- 
ation there seems to be much the same as 
in Minnesota and South Dakota, returns 
being better than looked for. Richard- 
ton, N. D., reports yields of 6 to 26 bus 
per acre, the average being 14 to 16. 
Out of 20 samples tested there, the low 
was 12.80 and the high 15.50 per cent 
protein, all going better than 58 lbs to 
the bushel. Sidney, Mont., reports yields 
of 10 to 25 bus on summer fallow, and 
on irrigated land of over 40. 

All in all, the crop throughout the 
Northwest is turning out much better 
than expected and, in general, is of good 
milling quality. 





Orezon Decreases Winter Wheat Acreage 
PoxtLanp, Orecon.—The wheat harvest 
is over in many parts of Oregon, and 
threshing is making good progress, al- 


though it was delayed by rain in places. 
Irrivated corn is doing well, but that 
which is unirrigated needs moisture. 
Plowing for fall grain can make little 


progress until more rain falls. 

‘The winter wheat acreage in Oregon, 
according to intention to plant, will be 
only 95 per cent of that seeded last year. 
The severe winter killing of the crop 
seeded last fall, together with the good 
prices obtained this year on some of the 
newer spring varieties, have influenced 
many farmers to give more attention to 
spring seeding. 


75 Per Cent Corn Yield in Nebraska 

Omana, Nes.—Rain, hail and electrical 
storms swept across eastern Nebraska 
early last week, benefiting crops in some 
sections and stripping corn in others. The 
present outlook is for a 75 per cent yield 
of corn, according to the Burlington and 
North Western railways. 





Larger Crops Expected in Louisiana 

New Orteans, La.—Government fig- 
ures place the estimated corn crop of 
Louisiana at 26,592,000 bus, compared 
with 18,998,000 last year; oats, 1,348,000, 
against 1,060,000; rice, 16,331,000, com- 
pared with 17,078,000. Rice is the only 
Louisiana crop which is expected to show 
a loss. The sugar crop will be three 
times as large as last year, but only 
worth about twice as much. The cotton 
crop will be larger, and worth consid- 
erably more. 


Large Polish Exportable Surpluses 

The cessation of rain and arrival of 
good harvest weather, according to a re- 
port dated Aug. 12 from the trade com- 
missioner at Warsaw, assures a good 
exportable surplus of bread grains. 
Compared with the 1923 bumper crop 
and the 1924 crop failure, the estimated 
wheat surplus is 3 and 58 per cent great- 
er, respectively; rye, 2 and 66 per cent 
greater; barley, 16 per cent less and 14 
per cent greater; oats, 18 per cent less 
and 19 per cent greater. 


Excellent Results Obtained in Ontario 

Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat crop 
of Ontario is fully harvested, and thresh- 
ing is now well advanced, even in the 
more northerly parts of the province. 
lhis crop is one of the best ever grown in 
Ontario. Farmers are delighted with both 
yield and quality, and millers are‘looking 
forward to a long and steady run on win- 
ter wheat flour. The crop of oats is also 
almost completely cut and, like the win- 
ter wheat, is of splendid quality. In fact 
this description applies to all the field 
crops of Ontario. 


Argentine Crops in Excellent Condition 

Argentine crop conditions are above 
normal except that for flax, which is 
Slightly below, according to the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. Crop conditions in percentage of 


normal are reported as follows: wheat, 
103; flax, 99; oats, 102; barley, 101; win- 
ter rye, 104. Wheat and flax seeding is 
completed in the northern districts, and 
is well forward in the eastern sections of 
the country. Preparation of the land for 
corn is making rapid progress, and some 
planting has been done. 


Hot Weather Benefits New York Corn 


Burrato, N. Y.—The exceptionally hot 
weather that prevailed last week did 
wonders for the western New York corn 
crop, and the acreage promises a banner 
yield, especially in the Genesee valley. 





FARMERS MAY INCREASE 
WHEAT ANDRYE ACREAGE 


An intended increase of 4,094,000 acres, 
or 9.7 per cent, in the acreage of winter 
wheat to be sown this fall, compared with 
last fall, is indicated by reports received 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture from 24,000 farmers. 

With this increase the total sown would 
be 46,411,000 acres. Last fall 42,317,000 
acres were sown to winter wheat and 32,- 
813,000 were left for harvest, there hav- 
ing been an abandonment of 22.5 per 
cent. 

The intended sowing this fall is 38.2 
per cent greater than the pre-war (1909- 
13) average annual fall sowing of 33,- 
594,000; it is 8.1 per cent more than the 
average annual fall sowing of 42,929,000 
acres for the years 1914-18; and 3.5 per 
cent more than the average annual fall 
sowing of 44,854,000 acres for 1919-23. 

The average annual abandonment of 
winter wheat acreage for the past 10 
years has been 12.9 per cent, the reduc- 
tion in acreage due to abandonment 
ranging from 1.1 to 28.9 per cent. If the 
average annual abandonment should oc- 
cur this winter, it would leave from the 
intended sowings about 40,424,000 acres 
to be harvested next summer, compared 
with 32,813,000 this year, or 23.2 per cent 
more. 

The reports received indicate that the 
farmers reporting now intend to sow 21 
per cent more acres of winter rye than 
they did last fall. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that a year ago the farm- 
ers reporting intended to sow 14.1 per 
cent more winter rye than they sowed 
the previous fall, but the area left for 
harvest in the United States this year is 
now estimated at only 0.3 per cent over 
that harvested last year. Two years ago, 
August, 1923, the farmers who reported 
intended to plant 9 per cent less rye 
than they had sown the previous fall, but 
the area actually harvested in 1924 is es- 
timated to have been 19.3 per cent less 
than that harvested the preceding season. 





MONTANA WHEAT LIGHT, 
BUT OF GOOD QUALITY 


Great Farts, Mont.—Nothing has fur- 
nished reason for the forecasters of the 
Montana wheat crop to revise their esti- 
mate of 35,000,000 bus. Threshing is 
progressing, and the returns show that 
there is much light weight wheat. Much 
of the acreage that should have returned 
from 25 to 35 bus to the acre will yield 
from 12 to 20, with some returning less 
than 10. The grain grading stations re- 
port that wheat weighing 58 lbs or better 
is rare. Much of it drops as low as 50 
to 53, and one or two samples has shown 
only 49 lbs test weight. 

There is, however, a splendid protein 
showing, and some as high as 16 or 17 has 
been tested, so from the milling angle, 
while Montana’s crop may be smaller than 
had been expected in July, in quality it 
will be as high as any ever sent out. 
Prices are pleasing the farmers, and 
preparations are being made to insure a 
larger acreage seeded to winter wheat. 





ILLINOIS LOOKS FOR BIG 
CORN, SMALL WHEAT, YIELD 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A. J. Surratt, agricul- 
tural statistician, in his midmonthly crop 
report says: “The Illinois corn crop 
prospect continues highly favorable, ac- 
cording to the crop statement authorized 
by the Illinois and federal departments 
of agriculture. The outlook is for a 
large crop, though yields have been re- 
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duced rather sharply by drouth in some 
east-central and southern areas. Drouth 
damage since the first of the month, how- 
ever, has been offset since the rains on 
Aug. 12 by improvement over most of 
the heavier corn acreage areas, with 
stands tall and well-eared as arule. Ad- 
vancement of growth is about three 
weeks ahead of last year. A few chinch 
bugs have been reported, but are not ex- 
tensive as yet. 

Winter wheat threshing is completed, 
with the exception of a few scattered 
areas where finishing was delayed by 
rains. The state yield of 15.2 bus per 
acre is below average, but somewhat 
above earlier expectations. Yields are 
above average in northern and southern 
areas, and below in the central area; the 
quality is favorable. The present outlook 
is for increased acreage this fall. 

The state oats crop is below average, 
with yields ranging from above average 
in some of the northern counties to a 
poor crop in much of the central and 
southern part of the state. The state 
yield and quality are somewhat better 
than expected, due largely to the im- 
provement of the late crop in the north- 
ern half of the state. 





WESTERN CANADA HAS 
CROP ABOVE AVERAGE 


Wiynirec, Man.— Considerable rain 
has fallen over large portions of the three 
prairie provinces recently and, although 
coming too late to be of much benefit to 
wheat, will greatly improve later sown 
grains. 

Wheat harvesting now is practically 
general in the prairies, except in sections 
where heavy rain has temporarily sus- 
pended operations. 

The severe hailstorms which visited 
southern and southwestern Manitoba last 
week did less damage than was anticipat- 
ed, judging from later reports. Consid- 
erable loss, however, was sustained in 
some sections. 

Some rust is reported from Saskatche- 
wan, but only from scattered points, and 
crops are too far advanced generally for 
loss from this source to amount to very 
much, 

Conditions in Alberta are uneven. This 
is true of the other provinces this season, 
but to a lesser extent. The drouth of 
July was mainly responsible for light 
crops now being harvested at many 
points, and severe heat also has taken 
its toll. Nevertheless, in all three prov- 
inces, many sections are now harvesting 
some of the finest crops in their history. 
Taking everything into consideration and 
allowing for damage from various causes, 
prospects still are for a crop of more than 
average proportions. 


ITALY ENCOURAGES WHEAT GROWING 


In an attempt to encourage the pro- 
duction of wheat and thus make Italy in- 
dependent of foreign supplies, the Italian 
government is offering prizes ranging 
from 75 to 100 lire per hectare for those 
who plant selected seed during the agri- 
cultural year 1925-26. The agents of the 
estates on which the wheat is grown will 
be awarded 10 per cent of the prize if it 
is proven that they have aided, to the 
best of their ability, the production of 
a good crop. 


RECORD YIELD PER ACRE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA WHEAT 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Corn is developing 
rapidly in this state except in some of the 
northern counties. The crop is in fairly 
good condition. The harvesting of oats 
is about completed. There was little 
damage done to the grain in the shock, 
but in scattered localities where heavy 
showers occurred it was rather heavy. 

Wheat threshing is well advanced, and 
a large portion has been marketed. The 
crop in this state is very large and of a 
superior grade. It will average 20 bus 
to the acre, which is 2.2 bus higher than 
the five-year average and is the highest 
yield per acre ever reported. The crop 
will total 24,560,000 bus, 5,000,000 more 
than were harvested last year and the 
greatest yield since 1919, when the war 
demanded the planting of 175,000 more 
acres than were put into wheat this year. 
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ESTIMATE OF WORLD 
WHEAT CROP LARGER 


Production of Northern Hemisphere Coun- 
tries Likely to Be Greater Than Last 
Year—Record Acreage in Argentina 





Wheat production in 22 countries re- 
ported up to Aug. 19 amounts to 2,222,- 
000,000 bus, against 2,156,000,000 for the 
same countries last year, according to in- 
formation received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. These coun- 
tries represent about 83 per cent of the 
northern hemisphere crop outside of 
Russia and China, and 72 per cent of the 
world crop outside of Russia and China. 

Grain crops in the southern hemisphere 
are promising, and a record acreage is 
indicated. It is still several months, 
however, until the beginning of harvest 
in those countries, and the outturn of the 
crop will depend largely upon favorable 
growing conditions during September 
and October. Argentina’s preliminary 
report of 18,500,000 acres sown to wheat 
is the largest acreage ever recorded for 
that country. 

No official estimate is yet available for 
the total acreage of Australia, but in- 
formation from private sources indicates 
it to be as large as that of 1924-25, with 
probably slight increases in some sec- 
tions. Last year the harvested area was 
estimated at 10,755,000 acres, which was 
considerably above that of any preced- 
iny year, with the exceptions of the war 
years 1915-16 and 1916-17. The acreage 
sown to wheat in the state of Victoria 
for the current season is officially placed 
at 2,750,000 acres, which is about 2 per 
cent greater than the harvested area of 
2,705,000 for 1924-25. 

The condition of the Argentine wheat 
crop is considerably above average. Al- 
though seasonal dry weather has pre- 
vailed for some time, the moisture supply 
is satisfactory as a result of unusually 
heavy rains several weeks ago. Austra- 
lian conditions have continued favorable, 
the crop is well advanced, and the plants 
are healthy and strong. 


EUROPEAN CROP LARGER 


The European wheat crop, exclusive of 
Russia, promises an outturn this year of 
about 1,210,000,000 bus, against 1,084,- 
000,000 last year; rye crop, excluding 
Russia, 820,000,000 bus, against 672,000,- 
000 last year; total indicated bread grain 
increase, 270,000,000 bus over last year, 
according to European official and reli- 
able unofficial estimates as to conditions 
on Aug. 1. 

The Polish wheat estimate has been 
raised slightly, while the rye estimate is 
below the previous forecast. The reduc- 
tion in the rye crop of Poland, however, 
is offset by an increase in that of Lithu- 
ania. The new estimates are as follows: 
Poland, wheat 51,404,000 bus, against the 
previous forecast of 51,012,000 and the 
final estimate for 1924 of 32,498,000, rye 
239,000,000, against 242,000,000 previous- 
ly reported and the final estimate for 
1924 of 144,000,000; Lithuania, rye 29,- 
053,000, against 25,605,000 previously es- 
timated and the final estimate for 1924 
of 18,295,000. 


Good Rainfall in India 


The monsoon can now be properly said 
to have reached all parts of India in a 
satisfactory fashion, according to a re- 
port from the assistant trade commis- 
sioner at Bombay. In most cases the 
rainfall to date is in excess of that which 


‘had fell last year during a similar period 


of time. Standing crops are reported in 
very good condition, barring isolated 
cases where damage has occurred either 
due to floods or to an unusually small 
amount of rain. These exceptions, how- 
ever, are not serious, and, considering 
the size of this country, are really to be 
expected. 


Smutty Wheat Prevalent in Colorado 


Denver, Coto.—The hard wheat crop in 
eastern Colorado is about 60 per cent of 
last year’s. Threshing of wheat in the 
shock is now in progress, all of the com- 
bine wheat having moved. Threshing in 
the stack will commence about Sept. 1. 
There is an unusually large amount of 
smutty wheat in Colorado this year, but 
otherwise the average quality is good. 
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R. F. BAUSMAN DESCRIBES 
EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 


New York, N. Y.—R. F. Bausman, 
export manager Washburn Crosby Co., 
New York, has recently returned from 
an extended trip to Europe, during 
which he visited most of the prominent 
flour markets. Mr. Bausman, who is a 
very close observer of market conditions 
and things that affect them, said, in an 
interview with a representative of The 
Northwestern Miller, that the European 
wheat and flour trades have still to re- 
cover from the orgy of speculation that 
occurred during the past year. Ameri- 
can flour is widely distributed through- 
out Europe, and is well liked and in good 
demand, but its sale is badly handi- 
capped by the wild fluctuations in the 
price of the raw material. 

Every exporting miller, he said, looked 
forward last August to a very promising 
year. European buyers were coming to 
the United States for larger quantities 
of breadstuffs, and it was reasonable to 
expect that the usual proportion would 
be exported in the form of flour. Every 
one knows what happened. This country 
refused to recognize the European situa- 
tion or to consider any market and crop 
conditions other than those of North 
America. The market was run up to the 
dizzy heights of last February, only to 
collapse completely in March. Legiti- 
mate trade in wheat as well as flour suf- 
fered, and heavy losses were taken both 
at home and abroad. The wild fluctua- 
tions spoiled business for every one. The 
flour trade in general was decidedly op- 
posed to what took place, but was pow- 
erless against the tremendous speculative 
forces that controlled the market. 

Our memories are short, continued Mr. 
Bausman, and business in the United 
States is quick to recover from even so 
great a catastrophe, but such is not the 
case abroad. In will require some time 
for the trade to regain confidence in crop 
statistics and market statements. 

During this new crop year, Europe will 
not require as much of our wheat as last 
year, thought Mr. Bausman, but so long 
as we have an exportable surplus we will 
at least be exporters of flour and will 
continue in need of foreign markets. 
Buyers have become accustomed to high- 
er price levels, but after last year’s ex- 
perience will be slow to follow an ad- 
vance which, in their opinion, is not fully 
justified. Conditions prevailing in mar- 
kets as valuable and necessary to us as 
Great Britain and the Continent should 
be given the study and consideration 
their importance warrants. 





SPERRY COMPANY’S EARNINGS 

Sawn Francisco, Cat.—Drastic changes 
in the Sperry Flour Co.’s holdings were 
shown in the annual financial report pre- 
sented on Aug. 20, at the company’s an- 
nual meeting, by Roy N. Bishop, chair- 
man of the board. It showed a net profit 
for the year of $1,010,130, an earning of 
$14.05 per share on the common stock, 
after deducting preferred dividends. 

The net working capital of the com- 
pany is now $6,211,777. A total write-off 
of $3,500,000 was reported, including a 
capital surplus of $1,260,462 and an ap- 
preciated surplus of $950,216, the re- 
mainder being for nonessential and non- 
productive properties that had been dis- 
posed of. No dividends were declared 
on the common stock. 





ARKANSAS MILL BOUGHT 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxria.—The North 
Arkansas Milling Co., Berryville, a new 
corporation with a capital of $25,000, has 
taken over the milling plant of the Berry- 
ville (Ark.) Milling Co. which was re- 
cently abandoned. The new company in- 
tends to remodel the plant and put it 
into operation. W. D. Wilton is presi- 
dent and manager, Joseph Wilton is sec- 
retary-treasurer, and the directors are C. 
T. Denney, D. L. Gleaves and D. J. West. 





BAKING SCHOOL ENROLLS 
Cuicaco, Int.—The September class of 
the American Institute School of Baking 
is enrolled, and applications are being 
received for the class which will start 
Jan. 4, 1926. Other classes next year 


will start April 26 and Sept. 3, each ex- 
tending over a period of 16 weeks. All 
classes are limited to 36 students, so it is 
suggested that applications for registra- 
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tion in the class starting Jan. 4, 1926, be 
made as early as possible. 

Graduation exercises for the last class 
were held Aug. 15. Students from 15 
states and two foreign countries received 
certificates. B. B. Grenell, Chapman & 
Smith Co., Chicago, and president Na- 
tional Association Bakers’ Supply 
Houses, was the principal speaker. This 
class had the unique distinction of having 
a woman member, who completed the 
course successfully. She was Mrs. A. M. 
Thompson, of the laboratory staff of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 


LIBERTY MILLS TO 
RESUME OPERATIONS 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—The work of re- 
building the Liberty Mills, which were 
taken over by a new company, the Liberty 
Milling Co., several months ago, has been 
practically completed. The plant has 
been equipped throughout with the most 
modern machinery, entailing a large ex- 
penditure, the policy being to obtain the 
best to be had. 

The company started purchasing wheat 
several weeks ago, and five trainloads of 
grain have been unloaded. The testing 
of the new plant will begin this week, and 
it is planned to resume operations on 
Sept. 1. The new plant will have a daily 
capacity of 1,600 bbls. Some of the lead- 
ing brands of the old Liberty Mills will 
be placed on the market again. 

H. O. Blackwood is president and gen- 
eral manager of the new company. 
James Ward, formerly of Mount Ver- 
non, Ind., will be the head miller. H. F. 
Bane, who was connected with the old 
Liberty Mills, will be sales manager. Mr. 
Blackwood has been busy for several 
months assembling the personnel for the 
organization of the new company. 

Mr. Blackwood is also president of the 
Ford Flour Co., Nashville, a large manu- 
facturer of self-rising flour. 








MINNEAPOLIS ELEVATOR BURNED 

Fire completely destroyed the Calumet 
elevator (600,000 bus capacity), of the 
Itasca Elevator Co., Minneapolis, Aug. 19. 
Only the concrete tanks, filled with grain, 
were left standing. About 90,000 bus 
grain were consumed, and the total loss, 
covered by insurance, is estimated at 
between $250,000 and $300,000. 

Though all the Minneapolis fire brigade 
and two companies from St. Paul were 





employed, the attempt to extinguish the 
flames had to be abandoned because of in- 
sufficient water. pressure. Fire marshals 
decided, after investigation, that the 
probable cause of the fire was hot bear- 
ings near the top of the working house. 





CHEAP PASSAGE TO EUROPE 

Mirwavuker, Wis.—Charles R. Decker, 
Jr., son of C. R. Decker, vice president 
Chase Bag Co., is touring Europe with 
Robert Pabst, son of Frederick Pabst, 
and Kenneth Webster, also of Milwau- 
kee. They worked their passage from 
Montreal to Liverpool on a cattle steam- 
er for the novelty of the experience, with 
a number of other college men. They 
expect to return Sept. 15, when Mr. 
Decker will re-enter the University of 
Wisconsin. 





CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB TO MEET 

Cuicaco, I11t.—Fred Larsen, president 
Chicago Flour Club, has called a meeting 
for the evening of Sept. 10 at the Atlan- 
tic Hotel, and dinner will be served at 
6:30. As this will be the annual meeting, 
officers and two directors will be elected. 
The question of weights of empty sacks, 
new and secondhand, also will be dis- 
cussed. 


ST. LOUIS CONSIDERS 
TRADE IN FUTURES 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—In considering reme- 
dies for whatever evils may now exist in 
the operation of option markets, the 
board of directors of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, recently expressed it- 
self in favor of the following principles: 
Establishment of a clearing house, simi- 
lar to those now in operation at other 
contract markets, by the Chicago Board 
of Trade; permission for nonresident 
members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
to vote by mail at elections held by that 
board; removal of restrictions on privi- 
lege trading; establishment of a rule lim- 
iting speculative commitments to a rea- 
sonable and practicable amount. 








TEXAS MACARONI COMPANY SOLD 

San Antonio, Texas.—The plant and 
business of the Lion Brand Products Co., 
macaroni manufacturer, have been ac- 
quired by the Foulds Milling Co., New 
York. An extensive advertising cam- 
paign is planned. 
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FEDERATION PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


The following schedule of package differentials, effective Aug. 24, 1925, has 
been issued by the Millers’ National Federation. 
series, supersedimg that of Aug. 7, 1925: 


BASIS 98-LB COTTON 





Weight 
lbs Kind Differential 
196 Wood $ .65 over 
98 Wood 1.30 over 
140 Jute -05 under 
98 Jute basis 
98 Cotton basis 
96 Cotton .10 under .. 
49 Cotton .20 over 
48 Cotton -10 over 
24% #=%Cotton .40 over 
24 Cotton BO OVOP ceccccccccccecs 
12 Cotton FO QUEEF cccccoeseseeces 
12 Cotton OO OUOF ccscccesccecess 
10 Cotton BGO GOSE scivecsccvsieus 
9.8 Cotton . M., METERTEE TET eee 
8 Cotton oO QUEEF sccvevcoscceces 
7 Cotton 
6 Cotton 
5 Cotton 
4.9 Cotton 
4 Cotton 
3% Cotton 
3 Cotton 
2 Cotton 
49 Paper 
48 Paper 





*Charge over bulk price for packing in buyer’s sacks. 

Additional charge per barrel for outside envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 30c; jute 
(2 to bbl), 40c; cotton (2 to bbl), 40c; paper (4 to bbl), 40c. 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 20c per bbl from the half cotton basing price shall be made 
where the flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags, and a reduction of 15c per bbl 
from the 140-lb jute price where the flour is packed in buyer’s 140-lb jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks 
where either may have been specified at time of sale, except as may be agreed to 
by buyer and seller at time of shipment. 


It is the second of the 1925 


*Buyer’s 
sacks 


No. 
to bbl 
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WASHBURN CROSBY PLANS 
3,000-BBL ADDITION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The final plans of 
the Washburn Crosby Co. will probably 
consist of the immediate installation of 
a 8,000-bbI mill in Kansas City, giving jt 
a total capacity here of about 6,500 bls 
daily. The plans may also include a flour 
blending plant. It was at first believed 
that the company would add 5,000 or 
6,000 bbls to its Kansas City plant. 

Bids for the new property will not be 
received until about the second week jn 
September, it is thought. The building 
will be constructed to take care of con- 
siderably more capacity than will be in- 
Stalled this year. Extensive warehouse 
and loading improvements are also ¢on- 
templated. 





FLOUR INSPECTOR DIES 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Henry Hoerm:nn, 
chief flour inspector for the Merchi:ts’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, died suddenly from 
heart trouble on the night of Aug. 20, 
Mr. Hoermann had been about the ex- 
change as usual that day, and it was not 
until late in the evening that he com- 
plained of feeling ill. He was 64 years 
of age, and had been connected wit! the 
Merchants’ Exchange for almos! 50 
years, acting as assistant inspector for 
many years under August Rump, now 
retired. No announcement has _ jeen 
made regarding the appointment of a 
new chief inspector. 





FEED REGISTRATION NECESS.\):\ 
The commissioner of agricultur: 
Louisiana has informed the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation that on or before Sept. 


aed 


1 it will be necessary for all feeds in- 
tended for sale in that state to be rcyis- 
tered, or in case they have already }icen 
registered, to be reregistered.  }3).nks 
for this purpose, or any other inforina- 
tion on the subject, may be obl:ined 
a, the commissioner at Baton Rvuge, 
a. 





FRANCE IS IMPORTANT 
DURUM WHEAT MARKET 


The manufacture of macaroni and 
other alimentary pastes is an important 
industry in France, requiring a co)sid- 
erable amount of wheat products, jone 
of which are of French origin, according 


to the American consul at Lyons. 
r * * a . 
The importance of this industry in 


Lyons, the first city to manufacture 
these foods in France, and for a Jong 
time the chief center of the industry, 
tends to diminish, due to the rising cost 


of transportation. Formerly the wiicat 
was imported to Marseille, and minu- 
factured into semolina there, afterwird 
being made into pastes in Lyons, whence 
they were distributed to all parts of | 
country and for export. Factories have 
now been built in Paris, Nancy, 
seille and other French cities, to eni!le 
the finished product to be distributed 
more economically. 

Lyons has accordingly lost its impo 
tance, and its market has assumed mo! 
of a regional character than heretofo: 
Despite the decline of the industry, 
still employs 1,000 people and produc 
25,000 tons per year. If the mills own 
by Lyons firms located in other centc: 
be counted, it represents a capitalizati 
of 80,000,000 francs, producing 60, 
tons per year. 

The wheat used comes from Nor 
America and from North Africa. La-! 
year much American wheat was us‘ 
while this year it is expected that Afr 
can will be used to a very great extent 





NOVEL MACHINERY ADVERTISEMEN' 

The Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., | 
issuing an ingenious advertisement 
connection with its Wolf-Dawson whe:! 
washer and drier. It consists of wh! 
the company calls a wheat card, and 
shows clearly the benefit to be derived 
from the machine. 

In the top lefthand corner of the carv 
is an inset containing a sample of smu! 
ty wheat, from which a stream is passin 
into the machine, a photograph of whic! 
is on the card. After passing through 
the machine, the wheat is shown in an- 
other inset at the bottom of the card in 
a perfectly clean condition. 
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The Make-Up of a Pie 


By Wm. C. Luckow 


Technical and Service Department, American Institute of Baking 


tion of pies is of much importance 

in connection with nutritional 
studies of these foods. While various 
analyses of pie have been reported in the 
past, such as in Sherman, etc., recent 
authentic analyses are lacking. We have 
therefore undertaken an analytical study 
of the combination of various kinds of 
pie, which is of considerable interest in 
relation to the general problem of pie in 
the diet. The analytical work was per- 
formed by the writer and V. A. Gant, of 
the technical and service department. 

We have been fortunate in securing 
the co-operation of one of the foremost 

ie manufacturers in Chicago, who has 
very kindly furnished us with the sam- 
ples used in these tests and we wish to 
extend to this firm our thanks for their 
hearty co-operation. 

The pies used for these tests were the 
commercial pies ordinarily sold to high 
class restaurants. Five pies manufac- 
tured by this firm were tested. They 
were peach, apple, raisin, mince, custard 
and coconut. The peach, apple, raisin 
and mince pies were of the two-crust va- 
riety and were baked in pie tins 8 in in 
diameter and % in high. The custard 
pie with coconut, which was of the single- 
crust variety, was baked in an 8-in pie tin 
lin high. In our work at the Institute 
we are now making nutrition experiments 
in order to determine the food value of 
custard pie. For this work custard pies 
baked in the ovens of the Institute are 
being used and as this laboratory has 
made an analysis of this product, we be- 
lieve it would be of interest to include it 
in this report. 


AN ton of pies data on the composi- 


PREPARING SAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS 


At the start of this work we were 
somewhat at a loss as to the proper 
method for the preparation of the sam- 
ples so that uniform, representative sam- 
ples might be obtained. Through the 
courtesy of. W. D. Richardson, chief 
chemist Swift & Co., Chicago, and with 
the co-operation of the members of his 
staff, we were able to dry the pies in 
their vacuum ovens. 

As it is necessary to determine the 
moisture content of the pies as pur- 
chased, we were limited in our ways of 
handling them, but we finally decided to 
use the following method of procedure: 
the combined weight of the pie plus the 
tin was first determined. The entire pie 
was transferred to a weighed, enameled 
pan and then the weight of the empty 
pie tin was determined. From _ these 
weights the weight of the pie was ob- 
tained. The pie in the weighed enameled 
dish was then “mushed” between the 
fingers until a practically homogeneous 
mass was obtained, care being taken to 
keep any appreciable amount of the pie 
from being lost. 

The various pies in this condition were 
then dried in the vacuum oven at a tem- 
perature of about 80 degrees centigrade 
and a vacuum of about 23 in until they 





manner. After baking, it was spread out 
on a large glass plate and dried by pass- 
ing a current of heated air over it. When 
the material had been partially dried it 
was passed through a meat grinder and 
then the material, which had the appear- 
ance of macaroni, was again spread on 
the glass plate for further drying in the 
current of heated air. The process of 
grinding and drying was repeated until 
the material became sufficiently dry to 
fall to a powder. This method of drying 
worked very successfully with custard 
pie when no attempt was made to deter- 
mine the original moisture content. The 
manipulation would probably have been 
troublesome had the original moisture 
content been desired. 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


Moisture.—Moisture was determined 
from the loss on vacuum drying of the 


the Volhard method. In order to avoid 
a loss of salt, the material was first 
charred for a short time at a low tem- 
perature. The charred material was 
leached with water and then filtered into 
a 250 c.c. flask. The filter paper was re- 
turned to the original dish and ignited 
until white, after which it was dissolved 
in dilute HNO: and added to the original 
solution in the flask. 

Lime.—Lime was determined in a solu- 
tion of the ash by precipitation as cal- 
cium oxalate from a solution containing 
ammonium acetate and acetic acid (A. O. 
A. C. 1920, pp. 283 and 284). The cal- 
cium oxalate was ignited and weighed as 
calcium oxide. 

Phosphate.—The phosphate was deter- 
mined in a solution of the ash by precipi- 
tation as ammonium phosphomolybdate 
followed by titration with standard al- 
kali. (A. O. A. C. 1920, p. 3.) 

Starch.—Starch was determined as de- 
scribed in the A. O. A. C. 1920, p. 95, by 
the diastase method with subsequent acid 
hydrolysis, except that a stronger dias- 
tase solution was used. 

Sugars.—Reducing sugar and sucrose 
were determined as described in the A. O. 





snake. 


calories. 


rich in food value. 


Taking the Poetry Out of Pie 


HE world is [osing its romance and becoming hopelessly practical. It 
protests against the Santa Claus myth and grows careless about plant- 
ing potatoes in the dark of the moon. 
and has no expectations of seeing a horsehair kept in a bottle turn into a 
These reflections are evoked by a bulletin from the American 
Bakers’ Association setting forth the results of a series of experiments on 
rats by which it was established that pies of all sorts are highly nutritious. 

Think of reducing a delicately flavored blueberry pie to a question of 
Think of rating the punkin (we refuse to accept the spelling 
book’s bumptious “pumpkin”) pie that mother used to make, and presum- 
ably still makes, on a basis of nutrition. 
of apple pie (without cinnamon, please) simply because it is found to be 
Think of applying the utilitarian yardstick to the 
evanescent and ethereal glories of a well-conceived lemon pie. 

The Star knows not what others may do in the presence of this latest 
encroachment of science on the poetry of life. 
to eat pie, not because pie is wholesome or rich in protein content, or even 
full of vitamins a, b and c, but because it is good.—The Kansas City Star. 


It walks boldly under a ladder, 


Think of consuming the delights 


But as for itself it intends 











original pie and the further loss upon 
drying 5 grams of the ground sample to 
constant weight in a vacuum at 100 de- 
grees centigrade. .- 

Fat.—The fat was determined by the 
tentative method, Journal A. O. A. C., 
Volume 8, No. 2, page 109. 

Ash.—The ash was determined by ig- 
niting weighed samples of the ground 
material in an electric muffle furnace at a 
low red heat. 

Protein—The protein was determined 
by the Gunning method (A. O. A 
1920, p. 7). 

Crude Fiber.—Crude fiber was deter- 
mined by the method of the A. O. A. C. 
1920, pp. 97 and 98. 

Nitrogen-Free Extract. — Nitrogen- 
free extract, which includes sugar, 
starch, etc., was determined by difference. 

Sodium Chloride.—Sodium chloride, or 
salt, was determined by ashing the sam- 
ple and then determining the chloride by 





A. C. 1920, pp. 94 and 95, with the ex- 
ception that the further dilution of the 
solution was necessary because of the 
large amount of sugar present. 


RESULTS 


The analyses of the various pies are 
given in Table I. It will be observed that 
the results are reported in three ways: 
(1) as received, (2) air dry, and (3) dry. 
All of the analytical work, with the ex- 
ception of the original moisture content, 
was performed on the “air dry,” or more 
correctly, the material as partially dried 
in the vacuum oven. The values “as re- 
ceived” and “dry” were calculated from 
the “air dry” results. The custard A. I. 
B. pie had already been partially dried 
and as no record had been made of the 
water lost, it was impossible to report 
these results “as reecived.” The “calories 
per pound” were calculated from the 
analytical data. 


were judged to be sufficiently dry for TABLE Il 

grinding. These partially dried pies Apple pie Raisin Mince Custard Cream Lemon Squash 
were then ground by passing them twice Number of analyses....... 4 1 3 1 3 1 

through a meat grinder. This ground Moisture ..........+..-.-. 42.5 37.0 41.3 62.4 32.0 47.4 64.2 
material, after a thorough mixing, was yd POT rrere ToT eT Te TTT ie ey 7 es er = r. 
placed in jars and used for all the subse- Protein NX6.25 .......... 3.1 3.0 5.8 4.2 4.4 3.6 4.4 
quent analyses. se my a! - ‘ee’ , 4s 5s ry aoe a eee 7 ‘ns 

° » Hy 7 43 otal carbohydrates, includ- 

The custard pie used for the nutrition I and cary vary div'e 42.8 47.2 38.1 26.1 61.2 37.4 21.7 
experiments was dried in a different calories per Ib ........... 1233 1373 1298 800 1465 1157 817 
TABLE I 

-—Custard— -—Custard—— 
7——Peach—- r Apple—— 7—— Raisin—— -—-Mince—— With coconut A. I. B. 

cs ct c ho] c ct 

a a av oe vo a 

2 = £ 2 & = 

Weight as received— a. & s sg © » 2 P g P 4 P 
» 3 = Fd = rs = g = 2 = o oS 
oe he > & be > & be > & Pa > od h a Se “a > 
n _ - n = _ a = - a = an os — n — = 
< < a < < A < < Qa < < a < < = < < = 
1,076 gm 1127 gm 1135 gm 1059 gm 917 gm 

a ee ee ee 48.56 1.18 0.00 46.70 2.49 0.00 49.06 1.84 0.00 47.43 1.81 0.00 55.48 3.02 0.00 . 17.57 0.00 
MIS AG ULE bo 60 400% en 00-5 12.66 24.32 24.61 12.58 23.02 23.61 11.18 21.55 21.95 13.49 25.19 25.65 14.02 30.54 31.49 . 23.93 25.89 
BOB cicce scp esssececsese . 155 1.57 0.63 1. 1.19 1.09 2.10 2.14 1.45 2.70 2.75 1.18 2.58 2.67 - 2.15 2.33 
Protein NX6.25 ...... : 6.03 5.09 2.34 4.29 4.40 2.54 4.90 4.99 3.66 6.65 6.77 5.39 11.73 12.09 - 16.23 17.56 
0 0.73 0.74 0.56 1.02 1.05 0.34 0.65 0.66 0.48 0.90 0.92 0.59 1.28 1.32 - 0.35 0.38 
Nitrogen free extract .. 67.19 67.99 37.19 68.02 69.75 35.79 68.96 70.26 33.59 62.75 63.91 23.34 50.85 52.43 . 49.77 53.84 
Sodium chloride .............- ' 0.76 0.77 0.29 0.53 0.54 0.50 0.97 0.99 0.71 1.32 1.34 0.64 1.17 1.21 0.47 0.51 
a , 014 .014 .008 .014 .015 .018 .034 .035 .044 .083 .084 .072 .157 .162 230 .249 
ET “55 c Sock tcckeccs sos 078 .079 .033 .060 .062 .050 .097 .098 .054 .101 .103 .131 .287 .295 320 .346 
EE inns k 8 o.nsv.c 900 ot 27.50 27.83 12.00 21.96 22.52 12.78 24.62 25.08 12.12 22.64 23.06 9.38 20.43 21.07 18.99 20.55 
Direct reducing sugar as i 
PE Me cceseeseemenee 6.16 9.92 10.04 11.69 21.38 21.93 18.96 36.54 37.23 14.79 27.62 28.13 1.98 4.32 4.45 cooe 682 6.39 
DT TE hits 5 beaeca sons sees 12.74 24.47 24.76 8.54 16.63 16.03 0.39 0.75 0.76 2.49 4.66 4.75 7.93 17.27 17.81 .... 9.82 10.52 
Calories per ID....6 0. cece cccees 1199 2303 2331 1231 2262 2309 1152 2220 2261 1225 2288 2380 1094 2882 2456 sees 2174 2362 
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For purposes of comparison, the analy- 
ses of pies in Table II are quoted from 
Sherman’s “Food Products,” 1924 edi- 
tion, page 327. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The moisture content of the fruit pies, 
the peach, apple, raisin and mince, was 
practically the same, while the moisture 
content of the custard pie with coconut 
was several per cent higher. Our de- 
terminations of moisture are higher than 
those cited by Sherman. A higher mois- 
ture content in pies of the custard type 
over those of the fruit type is also noted 
in the figures cited by Sherman. 

The fat content of the various pies was 
practically the same with the exception 
of the custard pie with coconut, which 
was slightly higher. The fat determina- 
tion is in general higher than that cited 
in Sherman. 

The pies were practically the same in 
ash content. 

Sherman does not cite figures for crude 
fiber. The crude fiber was the lowest in 
the custard and the highest in the cus- 
tard with coconut. 

The nitrogen-free extract, which in- 
cludes such items as starch and sugars, 
was practically the same for the fruit 
pies, but was considerably lower in the’ 
custard and the custard with coconut. 
This difference may be partially account- 
ed for by the fact that the custard and 
custard with coconut pies are made with 
only a single crust. 

The fruit pies were nearly alike in their 
starch content and the custard and cus- 
tard with coconut were somewhat lower. 

In total sugar content the four fruit 
pies are nearly the same while the total 
sugar content of the custard and custard 
with coconut is about one half as much. 
The sugar content of the peach, custard 
and custard with coconut consisted main- 
ly of sucrose. In the apple pie the sugar 
content was made up chiefly of direct re- 
ducing sugars which we have calculated 
to invert sugar. In the raisin and mince 
pies practically all of the sugar consists 
of direct reducing sugars which we have 
calculated as invert sugar. 

The calcium content is lowest in the 
peach and apple and is somewhat higher 
in the raisin and mince. It is highest in 
the custard and custard with coconut. 

The phosphorus content is likewise low- 
est in the peach and apple, is somewhat 
higher in the raisin and mince, and is con- 
siderably higher in the custard and cus- 
tard with coconut. 

On the “as received” basis, the calories 
per pound as calculated from the analy- 
ses are nearly alike in the four fruit pies. 
The custard and custard with coconut 
had fewer calories per pound on the 
same basis, but on the dry basis they show 
higher calories per pound than the fruit 
pies. 

As pies are consumed “as received,” 
therefore most of our comparisons have 
been made on the “as received” basis, 
though because of the variation in mois- 
ture content this is not always a good 
method of comparison. For some pur- 
poses it would be better to compare the 
pies on the dry basis or to calculate all 
of the results to a conventional standard 
moisture value, but as no standards for 
pies have been formulated, and as pies 
are consumed “as received,’ we have 
made our comparisons on this basis. 





PIONEER NORTHWESTERN 
FLOUR MILLER DEAD 


Muwavuker, Wis.—G. W. Cooper, a 
pioneer in the flour milling industry of 
the Northwest, died in a hospital at La 
Crosse on Aug. 16, aged 83. Mr. Cooper 
was born in Green County, Ohio, in 1841, 
and first achieved prominence when he 
engaged in the milling business at Rush- 
ford, Minn., where he was active for 30 
years. He designed, built and equipped 
a number of flour mills in southeastern 
Minnesota, and then moved to Black 
River Falls, Wis., continuing mill en- 
gineering for 12 years. ; 

His sons, Hugh L. and Dexter P. Coop- 
er, joined with their father in specializing 
in hydraulic engineering, and gained 
worldwide note. Hugh L. built the great 
Keokuk dam in Iowa, the first notable in- 
stance of harnessing the Mississippi wat- 
er power, and Dexter P. recently gained 
fame for his work on the Muscle Shoals 
project in Alabama, and in hydraulic 
engineering on the Panama Canal. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Flour buying was fairly liberal during 
the week ending Aug. 22, but the weak- 
ness in wheat during the past two days 
was a deterrent factor. Bookings by 
spring wheat mills last week averaged 
about 180 per cent of capacity ; some mills 
sold more than this, and others consider- 
ably less. Buying was general in char- 
acter. The orders came from widely scat- 
tered territory and, in the main, were 
moderate in size. No large individual 
bookings were reported, although it is 
understood that there was inquiry by 
some large bakery combinations. 

Low Grade Flour—Clears are active 
and very strong in price. Minneapolis 
mills are oversold on fancy and _ first 
clears. In fact, a few have enough of 
these grades sold to take care of their 
output for 60 days or more. Second clear, 
while not active, is moving more freely 
and is a shade firmer. 

Flour Production.—Shipping directions 
are beginning to come in more freely. A 
marked improvement is reported within 
the past few days, so that a larger output 
may be looked for from now on. Several 
interior mills are running full capacity. 

Export Trade—There is some export 
inquiry, and an occasional sale, but with 
Minneapolis prices so far out of line with 
Canadian, no business of importance can 
be expected. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for new crop flour in 
carload or round lots, shipment after 
Sept. 1, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Aug. 25 Year ago 
OORION cseecescnsecs $8.85@9.30 $7.35@7.90 
Standard patent ..... 8.60@8.90 7.05@7.60 
Second patent ....... 8.30@8.60 6.80@7.10 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 8.10@8.20 -@. 
*First clear, jute..... 7.50@7.80 6. 00@6. 20 


*Second clear, jute... 4.20@4.70 4.20@4.40 


*140-lb jutes. 
Old crop flour 25¢ higher. 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye millers report a continuance of the 
improved demand noted a week ago. 
Bookings, of course, are small compared 
with wheat flour. A 500-bbl order is an 
exception, rather than the general rule. 
However, buying has been fairly good 
during the past two weeks, enabling mills 
to begin to accumulate bookings. There 
has been no change in prices. Pure white 
is quoted at $5.50@5.70 bbl, pure me- 
dium $5.15@5.35, and pure dark $4.50@ 
4.70, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,142 bbls flour, compared with 
7,882 the previous week. 


DURUM 


Semolinas were reduced another ‘4c on 
Aug. 24 to the basis of 4%c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, for No. 2, and 41%ec 
for No. 3 and durum fancy patent. At 
the new level of prices, which apply to 
new crop products, buyers have been tak- 
ing hold a little more freely. No big 
bookings have thus far been made, but 
inquiry is such that millers are hopeful 
that the trade soon will begin to contract 
for future needs. 

In the week ending Aug. 22, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 55,812 
bbls durum products, compared with 38,- 
578 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Aug. 16-22 ...... 522,000 228,524 44 
Previous week .. 522,000 200,059 38 
c.. bo errs 552,600 256,789 46 
Two years ago... 561,100 272,940 48 
Three years ago. 546,100 338,520 60 
Four years ago.. 546,100 411,745 75 
Five years ago.. 546,100 278,630 51 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,950 bbls last week, 1,625 





in the previous week, 2,814 a year ago 
and none two years ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 154% were in operation Aug. 25: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s durum mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Graham, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s B mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co., B, C (one half), D, 
E and rye (one half) mills. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 16-22 ...... 366,390 185,134 51 
Previous "adil -- 410,790 230,815 56 
VORP GOO vcceses 426,690 244,118 57 
Two years ago... 329,940 182,331 55 
Three years ago. 416,940 177,635 42 
Four years ago.. 417,690 213,320 61 
Five years ago.. 419,610 157,015 37 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output— --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 


July 18 62 72,315 235,037 250,778 1,581 357 
July 25 61 71,665 228,246 217,335 816 3,122 
Aug. 1. 61 71,665 230,206 212,902 1,453 coe 
Aug. 8. 59 70,815 211,216 227,253 1,575 1,275 
Aug. 15 58 68,465 230,815 226,222 867 1,050 
Aug. 22 50 61,065 185,134 198,275 320 900 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Aug. 22, and 
the closing prices on Aug. 24, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 99%4c@ 
$1.06%4, 9444@95%2c; No. 3 white oats, 
36@38 4c, 36142@36%4c; No. 2 rye, 99'%c 
@$1.0454, $1@1.03; barley, 61@73c, 62 
@72c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Aug. 23 Aug. 25 Aug. 26 
Aug. : 22 Aug. 15 1924 1923 1922 


er 86 140 14 78 
Oats ..15, 038 13,229 477 1,266 15,496 
Barley. 216 208 96 396 294 
Rye .... 331 283 5,019 5,249 16 
Flaxseed. 650 133 5 9 eo 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Aug. 16-22, with comparisons: 


7~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
W't, bus 3,238,860 1,847,280 1,555,230 1,139.600 


Flour, bbls 15,934 14,611 236,178 257,986 
Millstuff, 

er 313 379 11,569 15,110 
Corn, bus. . 162,000 89,790 55,440 45,210 
Oats, bus.3,163,680 1,105,500 531,280 330,660 
Barley, 

bus ...1,049,600 299,000 1,015,690 333,500 
Rye, bus...238,290 237,600 40,040 88,960 
Flaxseed, 

DUS cece 217,000 19,000 28,000 8,260 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-16 scks..$.....@26.00 
White corn meal, granulatedft.. 3.10@ 3.1 
Corn meal, yellowft ......+2e0.% 3.05@ 3.10 
Rye flour, white® ...........06. 5.50@ 5.70 
Rye flour, pure dark® ......... 4.50@ 4.70 
Whole wheat flour, bbIft ....... 7.50@ 7.75 
Graham, standard, bbit ° 7.40@ 7.50 
RONG OBIE 2c ccccccscs @ 





chee e006 2.47 

Linseed oil meal* ............. 42.75 @ 43.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
WHEAT 


Eastern mills continued last week to 
buy good lots of cash wheat in this mar- 
ket. Local mills also were interested in 
high protein arrivals, and the poorer 
grades were taken by elevators. 

Receipts of new wheat are heavier than 
at this time last year, and most of the 
grain arriving is taken care of, except 
that held over from day to day, waiting 
to be graded. The heavy movement is at- 





tributed to the good weather, which led 
to early threshing, and the favorable 
prices which farmers are_ receiving. 
However, all farmers are not free sell- 
ers, many of them holding for better fig- 
ures. Duluth has manifested a good de- 
mand for wheat from this market. 

The trading basis has remained about 
firm. On Aug. 24 fancy Montana No. 1 
hard spring, 14 per cent protein, was 
quoted at 14@19c over September; fancy 
Montana No. 1 dark northern, 14 per cent 
protein, 12@17c over; No. 1 hard spring, 
2@17c over; No. 1 dark, choice to fancy 
10@l15c over, good to choice 4@8c over, 
ordinary to good 1@3c over; No. 1 north- 
ern, September price to 3c over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 22 
was $1.3854@1.471%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.3254@1.45%%. No.1 amber closed Aug. 
25 at $1.36@1.42, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.31@1.40. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 22 
was $1.5554@1.75%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.555%4@1.63%4. No. 1 dark closed 
Aug. 25 at $1.5654@1.69%, and No, 1 
northern $1.55% @1.58%. 

Based on the close, Aug. 25, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.42 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.39; in B ge geen: Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.45, No. 1 northern $1.42; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.42, No. 1 northern $1.39; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.39, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.35. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Aug. 22, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1925 1924 1923 1922 

We. © Gare .s.es 403 1,027 2,422 245 
No. 1 northern.. 376 *692 882 4 
No. 2 northern... 28 891 1,135 13 
eee 782 1,878 3,299 409 
ORE 60.5260 1,589 4,488 7,738 671 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to Aug. 22, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis ..105,753 100,602 130,738 104,359 
eS ee 107,263 36,223 63,748 50,887 





Totals ..... 213,016 136,825 194,486 155,246 
THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 54.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 54.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 
54.50; London, 54.50; Manchester, 54.50; 
Marseilles, 64; Rotterdam, 54.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is le less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, 
are 4c per 100 Ibs less than all-rail. 


BIG DELEGATION TO BUFFALO 


Already, 26 reservations have been 
made at Minneapolis for the bakers’ spe- 
cial train to the annual convention at 
Buffalo, Sept. 14-19. Several others have 
intimated that they may go, so it seems 
likely that it will take at least three cars 
to carry the northwestern contingent. 
The party will leave Minneapolis Sept. 
12, and join the special train leaving Chi- 
cago Sept. 13, arriving at Buffalo at 8 
a.m., Sept. 14. 


NO CAR SHORTAGE IN SIGHT 


According to the regional advisory 
board, the nine principal railroads serv- 
ing the northwestern grain belt are, on 
the average, in better position in respect 
to grain car supplies than at the begin- 
ning of any previous crop moving season. 
On Aug. 1 they each had an extraordina- 
rily high per cent of box cars on hand. 
Mills and elevators are urged to load or 
unload cars promptly. 


ZINSMASTER BAKING CO. IMPROVEMENTS 


The St. Paul, Duluth, Superior and 
Hibbing plants of the Zinsmaster Baking 
Co. are being equipped with Bayley hu- 
midifiers and air control apparatus. An 
addition is being built to the St. Paul 
plant, which will increase the size of the 
cooling, shipping and loading rooms. 

The finishing touches were put on the 
new plant at Hibbing during the past 
week, and baking in it is expected to be- 
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gin this week. The new plant at Su- 
perior, Wis., should be ready to start 
work the first week in September. ‘he 
personnel of the Superior company is as 
follows: Harry W. Zinsmaster, president; 
B. Stockman, vice president; Grayce 
Ward, secretary-treasurer; E. L. lxt- 
neaud, assistant treasurer and manaver. 


NOTES 

Mill oats are quoted at 82@34c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

The general offices of the Claro Mil! ing 
Co. are now located in Minneapolis, at 512 
Security Building. 

Peter Kirbach, Chicago, western re;.re- 
sentative of the Doughnut Machine ( or- 
poration, was a Minneapolis visitor \ ug. 
24-25. 

The Hebron (N. D.) Roller Mills are 
being reorganized, and will be oper ted 
under the name of the Dakota M'!! & 
Elevator Co. 

James Parry, sales manager (Crisco 
department Procter & Gamble Co., (in- 
cinnati, recently visited the Minne: ,olis 
office of the company. 

Mrs. Henry Stude, wife of the na- 
tionally known baker of Houston, ‘1: ‘as, 
is spending some time at Breezy ! vint 
Lodge, in northern Minnesota. 

The Poplar (Mont.) Grain Co. has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 c. ital 
stock. It is an auxiliary of the Wi: ter- 
Truesdell-Diercks Co., of Minneapo 

Heavy screenings are in fair dei ind, 
but the light, chaffy varieties are ne | ect- 
ed. The former are quoted at $1116 
ton, and the latter $3@6, f.o.b., \) :ine- 
apolis. 

London exchange was quoted by \lin- 
neapolis banks on Aug. 25 as fo!!wws: 
Sight, $4.85144; three-day, $4.85; 6) clay, 
$4.8214. Three-day guilders were (jvted 
at 40.10. 

Charles Valier and P. M. Mar. hall, 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., and J. 
Zirnheld, Zirnheld Flour Co., St. ! \uis, 


have been Minneapolis visitors the ast 
few days, 

Andrew Wells, who has been hea :nill- 
er for Everett, Aughenbaugh & (». at 
New Richmond, Minn., left Aug. for 
Frederick, Md., to take charge ©! the ' 


Mountain City Mills. 
M. Lee Marshall, Chicago, purc!) ising 


agent for the Continental Bakeries (‘or- 
poration, and Otis Durbin, Kansas : ity, 
buyer in the Southwest for the |’:rity 
Bakeries Corporation, were in St. (aul, 
Aug. 21. 

A small Minnesota mill writes: “We 
have quit the eastern. market ani are 
grinding for local trade only. We | ive 
the eastern market to our brother \\\'II- 
ers who seem to delight in running ir 


mills for the fun of it only.” 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary A: 
can Bakers’ Association, Chicago, wis in 
Minneapolis Aug. 23 en route home tin 
the Pacific Coast. He reported | it 
western bakers are showing a kee: 
terest in the coming national conven! \ 
at Buffalo. 

The Crispette Co., Minneapolis, 1 
tioned elsewhere in this issue, has ta 
out a permit for a two-story building. 
the daylight type of construction, to « 
$125,000. Equipment will be installed 
the company can mill its own rye fl 
The output will be approximately 75 
000 Ibs crispettes monthly. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Conditions in the flour market we’: 
somewhat mixed last week. One mill r 
ported no improvement in buying @! 
business spotted, while the other found 
distinctly better feeling. Some buy: 
were holding off, but many had appa 
ently given up hope of a decline a! 
entered the market for supplies. Mi 
quotations were reduced 25c bbl on p2' 
ent flour. 

Nominal prices, Aug. 24, at Dulut 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-! 
cottons: 





1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $8.50@8.75 $8.05@5 
Bakers patent ....... 8.25@8.50 7.30@8.' 
First clear, jute...... 8.00@8.25 5.25 @6 1 
Second clear, jute.... 6.75@7.25 4.25@4 


The durum flour mill booked a fair 
volume of business for both domestic an¢ 
export account. 

Some outside inquiry for rye flour 
came to the mill, but most bids were too 
low for acceptance. Local users were in 
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the market for their usual limited re- 
quirements. Quotations, Aug. 24, f.o.b., 
mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white $5.65, 
No. 2 straight $5.45, No. 3 dark $4.90, 
No. 5 blend $6.05, No. 8 rye $4.95. 

Country marketing of spring wheat is 
becoming more pronounced. Some cars 
are being sent up here from Minneapolis 
and others held at sampling points for 
pids. Generally, prices are better here 
than at Minneapolis, and shipments are 
routed this way. Outside mills are pick- 
ing up suitable supplies for storage and 
later shipment. They scour the tables 
for high protein and quality grades, pay- 
ing best prices for anything of that class 
to be had. The outside range of bids was 
widened 4c between Aug. 17 and 22, as 
an attraction for shipping to this market. 
Shippers worked a little for outside ac- 
count, lake delivery. 

The lightness of durum receipts and 
offerings was reflected by quiet trading 
conditions, also by small car lot business. 
Country selling does not seem to have 
gotten under way yet. Very little stuff 
has been sold or shipped east lately. No. 
1 amber was lowered 8c on top; list 
otherwise unchanged. 

The fair outside demand for oats has 
slowed up somewhat. While buyers 
showed interest, locals worked a generous 
quantity of holdings, with boats now re- 
porting for loading on such contracts and 
making delivery at Buffalo and Montreal, 
the latter destination indicating export 
working. 

The barley market is healthy and ac- 
tive, buyers cleaning up the heavy offer- 
ings. Eastern demand brings in occasion- 
al trades. 

There is nothing new in the rye mar- 
ket. Receipts are still light. Locals still 
sit tight and are letting none of their 
holdings go out. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

AUB. 16-22 nc ccccecevvecs 14,490 39 
Previous week .....+++-++% 21,610 61 
Year agO ...cccccveccsvese 24,285 66 
Two years ABO ....eseeeee 13,310 36 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 

in cents, per bushel: 
o— Amber durum—— -—Durum— 

Aug No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
15... 140% @158% 138% @158% 139% 138% 
17... 141% @154% 139%.@154% 140% 139% 
18... 14054 @150% 13854 @149% 139% 138% 
19... 148% @153% 141% @152% 142% 141% 
20... 148 @153 141 @152 142 141 
21... 142 @152 140 @151 141 140 
22... 144% @154% 142% @153% 143% 142% 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 22, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


co—Receipts—~ -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 


Spring ... 598 42 265 578 107 193 
Duruin ... 99 88 523 104 138 316 
Winter ... 8 633 4 ee 365 «*e 
Bonded ... 1 ee ‘a ee 





C. G. Ireys, general manager Occident 
Terminal Co., was in Duluth Aug. 19. 

Receipts on Aug. 24 were 1,064 cars, 
of which 882 were wheat, 328 barley, 185 
oats, and 70 rye and flaxseed. 

Receipts of flour at railroad ware- 
houses for lake shipment have increased 
sharply during the-past few days. 

W. W. Lyness, Fessenden, N. D., was 
in Duluth Aug. 19, in connection with an 
application for membership in the Duluth 
Board of Trade. 

Chartering of vessel tonnage for east- 
ern movement is light, but steady. Load- 
ings of grain are mostly of wheat, oats 
and barley. The current rate on wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo, is 15%@1%4c bu. Con- 
tracts are also being made at 2c for Sep- 
tember shipment, and 244c for October. 

F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 

While some changes were apparent in 
prices for the week ending Aug. 22, the 
patent flour quotations were not affected. 
Millers are talking higher prices later 
on, and look for a busy and a profitable 
year. Current quotations: patent flour 
$9.30 bbl, first clear $7.25, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 

* * 





T. C. Hand, manager Kalispell Flour 
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CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
July, 1925, as officially reported, 
amounted to 14,049 tons, valued at 
$396,494. Of this amount, 13,859 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the 12 months from Aug. 
1, 1924, to July 31, 1925, Canada 
exported 169,580 tons of bran, 
shorts, etc., valued at $4,415,777, 
of which 154,820 tons were export- 
ed to the United States. 











Mill for the Royal Milling Co., has re- 
turned from Banff and other points in the 
Canadian Rockies and Glacier Nation- 
al Park, being accompanied by his son, 
Roger. Mr. Hand says that the Flathead 
country will harvest some wheat this year 
that will yield as high as 35 to 40 bus to 
the acre. Joun A. Curry. 


IOWA MILL BOUGHT BY 
FORMER WICHITA MILLER 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 25.—(Special 
Telegram )—The plant of the Falcon Mills 
Co., Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, has been pur- 
chased by O. F. Oleson, formerly export 
manager Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, and his associates. 

The mill is of modern daylight re-en- 
forced concrete and brick construction, 
with a daily capacity of 1,200 bbls. The 
company will be incorporated under the 
state laws of Iowa, with an authorized 
capital of $350,000. The new owners will 
take possession Sept. 1, and the opera- 
tion of the mill will be begun in the near 
future. It is expected that the name of 
the firm will be changed to the Red 
Crown Milling Co. 





Harvey E. Yanrtis. 


T. P. COOPER ACCEPTS 
DR. TAYLOR’S POSITION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Thomas P. Coop- 
er, dean of the college of agriculture and 
director of the experimental station at 
the University of Kentucky, has formally 
accepted the invitation of William M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, to 
fill the post of chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics left vacant by 











fringement of United States patents cov- 
ering bread improvers such as the Ar- 
kady of The Fleischmann Co. It is un- 
derstood that suits against other in- 
fringers will be prosecuted. 





Stocks of all grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators are 6,233,000 bus, of which a 
little less than 2,000,000 are wheat. Last 
year stocks were 2,782,000 bus. Last 
week there was a small decrease in wheat 
and oats, and small increases in the other 
grains. 





The Donaldson Bakery, Columbus, 
Ohio, has installed two rotary ovens and 
complete equipment for cakes. This com- 
pany does a retail business, and has made 
rapid progress. 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 


June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
See 195,490,000 13,896,000 
0 eee 78.793,034 17,252,620 
Sa 154,950,971 14,882,714 
See 208,321,091 15,796,824 
a ee 293,267,637 16,181,234 
See 122,430,724 21,651,261 
Pere 178,582,673 24,181,979 
., Se 34,118,853 21,879,951 
rere re 149,831,427 11,942,778 
0 ee 173,274,015 15,520,669 
BPEs covesecece 259,642,533 16,182,765 
| eee 92,393,775 11,821,461 
SORS sc cc cceceecs 91,602,974 11,394,805 
Serer 30,160,212 11,006,487 
Frere 23,729,302 10,129,435 
See 46,679,876 9,040,987 
SPP ree 66,923,244 10,521,161 
, SPST Tee 100,371,057 13,927,247 
eer a 76,569,423 15,584,667 
|. PER Pe eee 34,973,291 13,919,048 
7 4,394,402 8,826,335 
a Sere 44,230,169 16,999,432 
BORE ccscccccee B36,381,600 19,716,484 
| Serre 17,759,000 
. SOP ETT Eee 132,061,000 18,651,000 
. SPP re 101,950,000 18,699,000 
a Serer 139,433,000 18,486,000 
er 148,231,000 15,350,000 
| | POPRTEerere 79,562,000 14,570,000 
 , MPPPereer re 60,650,000 14,621,000 
Sere 76,103,000 15,269,000 
BOOS. cccccesece 88,415,000 16,860,000 
J. SPOOL Ee 117,121,000 16,620,000 
BOON sc censeovees 157,280,000 15,197,000 
BE Becccccngecs 150,565,000 7,946,000 
SOO. ccccassees 153,253,000 6,011,000 
| PPrervEriy ce 46,000,000 9,000,000 
Bes 664 6660-548 66,000,000 12,000,000 
| | PERE eer 102,000,000 12,000,000 
Serr rs 58,000,000 8,000,000 
_, Sree res 85,000,000 11,000,000 
Se 70,000,000 9,000,000 
. SPP res 106,000,000 9,000,000 
3a 95,000,000 6,000,000 
ae 55,000,000 11,000,000 
| PPE TPere ey 54,000,000 2,000,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 











the dismissal of Dr. Henry C. Taylor. June 80— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
He will come to Washington on leave of 1925....... 23,653 8,460 10,874 49,909 
; iversi TT eee 11,209 21,16 1,149 17,705 
absence from the university. 5 oe 18,501 93,146 18,790 50,227 
In a letter to the president of the uni- 4922/71. .7! 22.400 176,410 15.767 29.904 
versity asking that Mr. Cooper should be 1921....... 20,457 66,911 4,302 45,735 
released, Dr. Jardine said that Mr. Coop- en see eeee ptt tet niger ar ase 
“eee eee . Db, OF e ‘. 
er would thus be able further to con- joi9°'° 7" *” 26.285 40.997 105.837 11,990 
tribute to the cause of agriculture, and 1917....... 16,381 64,720 88,944 13,260 
. . g . - © 
that his appointment would honor agri- = peenees oars pg ogee herd 
culture both in Kentucky and throughout = 49)4°'""'"" “¢'g45 9'381 1.860 2'223 
the South. Se 17.537 49,065 33,759 1,823 
UNE acy 040: 2,585 40,039 2,172 6 
. oO 9,399 63,671 2,045 2 
CANADIAN EXPORT PRICES LOWER —. .. 4312 36.802 1685 220 
y ae ; 0 eee 6,580 35.853 1,510 1,272 
Tenenso, Onz., Aug. 26. (Special Tel ar 4,349 52,445 1,158 2,419 
egram)—Canadian prices are working 49097..° 1" "! 81238 83.300 4.014 749 
downward. Export patent springs have  1906....... 17,729 117,718 46,324 1,355 
been reduced 10c bbl, seaboard, today. ones teens roan eget git oak 
Trade is light, however, and the domestic —j993'''''": '429 74.833 4.613 (5,422 
markets are also dull, prices remaining 1902....... 8,724 26,636 9,971 2.697 
unchanged. Feed is scarce. Threshing in 1991...-.... 6,293 177,817 37,046 2,326 
hay 500.3% 23,661 209.348 41.369 2,355 
Ontario is well advanced. . =a 2,267 174,089 30,310 10,141 
A. H. Batey. ee 11,237 208,745 69,130 15,541 
ae 20,030 176,916 35,096 8,560 
SISCHMANN C YY WIN ; eee 7,68 99,992 13,012 988 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY WINS SUIT hla i363 37.691 ae > 
The United States district court at i894....... 5,219 65.324 5,740 231 
Cleveland recently decided in favor of een veeeeee yee Paget 4 onean 
The Fleischmann Co. in an action against = j99;°'' °°" “"g7 30.768 953 "332 
the Beyer Co. and David Beyer, for in- 18g0....... 1,408 101,973 13,692 2,257 
y 
WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 
Commerce, in bushels: 
-—————_Weeek ending cr July 1 to ‘ 
Wheat to— Aug. 15,'25 Aug. 16,’24 Aug. 8, 25 Aug. 15,°25 Aug. 16, °24 
NE 25 die ase 6 vee 208,000 48,000 547,000 213,000 
United Kingdom ... 64,000 496,000 316,000 1,271,000 1,339,000 
Other Europe ...... 637.000 2,885,000 369,000 4,860,000 4,158,000 
NE secsds as) <5.0 769.000 2,429,000 107,000 908.000 4,846,090 
Other countries .... 36,000 19,000 21,000 729,000 637,000 
WON. 52h Fl55<008 1,506,000 6,037,000 861,000 8,315,000 11,193,000 
REE oles ateee tees 1,386,000 649,000 627,000 5,217,000 2,206,000 
Oe eS om 100,000 172,000 74,000 877,000 839,000 
ED os ota @s <tienechen on 701,000 6,000 83,000 4,015,000 52,000 
Eis t helssoneees 147,000 121,000 128,000 4,159,000 1,474,000 
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NEW GERMAN DUTIES 
EFFECTIVE SEPT. 1 


Federation Issues Bulletin Confirming Re- 
cent Reports Regarding Imposition of New 
Tariff—Will Be Increased in 1926 





Criicaco, Itz., Aug. 25.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A. P. Husband, secretary Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, is today mailing 
a bulletin to the membership of the Fed- 
eration saying that, in view of conflict- 
ing reports with reference to the new 
German tariff duties on wheat*and flour, 
definite information from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has been 
secured. 

The present free entry of wheat and 
flour into Germany will be suspended on 
Sept. 1 and the following duties will be 
applied: wheat, 3.50 gold marks per 100 
kilos, equivalent to 22.7¢ bu; flour, 8.50 
gold marks per 100 kilos, equivalent to 
$1.80 bbl. These rates will remain in 
force until July 31, 1926. On Aug. 1, 
1926, the pre-war general rates will be 
applied which were as follows: wheat, 
7.50 gold marks per 100 kilos, equivalent 
to 48.6c bu; flour, 18.75 gold marks per 
100 kilos, equivalent to $3.97 bbl. 

The bulletin further says that these 
rates may be reduced if Germany nego- 
tiates a commercial treaty with some for- 
eign nation, as the United States will re- 
ceive the same treatment as other coun- 
tries, under the provisions of the favored 
nation clause in its commercial treaty 
with Germany. The pre-war convention- 
al rate on wheat was 5.50 gold marks per 
100 kilos, equivalent to 35.6c bu; on flour 
it was 10.20 gold marks, or $2.16 bbl. 
The conventional rates applied to all 
countries with which Germany had com- 
mercial treaty or convention, and general 
rates applied to all other countries. 


S. O. Werner. 





COLOMBIA’S 50 MILLS 
ADEQUATE FOR COUNTRY 


There are 50 flour mills in Colombia, 
as reported by the Colombian govern- 
ment information bureau in New York. 
Though some of the mills are modern, 
most of them are stone mills serving only 
their immediate localities. La Industria 
Harinera, in Bogotd, carries on the most 
extensive operations, being capable of 
producing 1,200 bbls flour daily. 

The greater part of the flour consumed 
in Colombia is produced from wheat 
grown in the country. The entire con- 
sumption in the interior of the country 
is from Colombian wheat. The flour pro- 
duced along the coast, in Barranquilla 
and Cartagena, is from foreign wheat, 
generally imported from Canada. 

In 1920 Colombia’s importations of 
wheat amounted to 211,380 kilos, valued 
at $21,287. The customs duty, the first 
part of 1924, was 3/100c per kilo, plus 7 
per cent on the total duties. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Aug. 25, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





¢ From 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 


Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 


Antwerp .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 eece 
Bergen ...... STO seve coos SU00 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 éo0e 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bristol ...... 20.00 .... «... 20.00 ceee 
Cardiff ...... 30.00 ..2+ soe-- 30.00 e008 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
GEOR ccccctos 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 sees 
Danzig ...... 30.00 .... «+... 30.00 

Dublin ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 
Dundee ..... 22.00 .... 22.00 .... 

Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 .... ceoe coos cove 
Glasgow ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18,00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 cove 
Hamburg ... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
BEOTTO cv cccce 27.50 .... 27.50 27.60 oses 
Helsingfors... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
MU .ccccces 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 ecee 
E@IER cocvece 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 aces 
Liverpool .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
London ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00- 18.00 
Londonderry. 20.00 .... 20.00 .... seve 
MaliméS ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eoes 
Manchester... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
BEGPOOUIES «22 BOOO cece soce ces wese 
NEE see EOE chee sone neve TTT 
Gabe ccccceve 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pireus ...... 32.50 


Rotterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Southampton. 25.00 .... «225 sees coe 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... $0.00 .200 cece coos ee 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eeee 
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KANSAS CITY 

High premiums on milling wheat in 
the Southwest are restricting sales of 
hard winter wheat flour in a wide area 
where there is keen competition. Sales, 
which have been declining in volume for 
several weeks, are now at the lowest point 
since the new crop movement was well 
established. Bookings the past week did 
not average capacity in the Southwest as 
a whole. Kansas City mills barely 
reached that level. 

May Not Be Permanent.—Reports 
from important consuming markets in 
the central states and the East indicate 
that prices quoted by spring wheat mills 
are lower than could be justified by wheat 
costs, as the millers of that section are 
making a determined effort to stimulate 
the buying of their new crop product. 
If these reports are accurate, there un- 
doubtedly will be a later readjustment 
upward. Another factor that may favor 
the Southwest is that the milling wheat 
supply in the spring wheat states is not 
as fully determined as it is in this sec- 
tion, and it may be shown that the North- 
west has as close an adjustment between 
supplies and requirements as have mill- 
ers in the Southwest. 

Sales Are Scattered—At any rate, 
millers in this section are at present mak- 
ing a large portion of their sales to 
southern and southwestern territories, 
where spring wheat competition does not 
enter. In these territories, sales are 
scattered and generally in small or mod- 
erate lots. Some of the business is for 
immediate shipment, but most of it is 
for delivery in 60 to 90 days. Buyers 
evidence unwillingness to book all their 
requirements for the next few months at 
present prices, but most of them have 
covered part of their needs. : 

Shipping Instructions. — Difficulty is 
being experienced in sustaining mill op- 
eration at more than 50 to 60 per cent 
of capacity. Bookings on which specifi- 
cations are due are light, the great part 
of recent business having been for deliv- 
ery in September or later. No mill re- 
ports any accumulation of shipping in- 
structions. 

Export Trade Slow.—European mar- 
kets are so far out of line with the South- 
west that there is little hope for business, 
and only an occasional cable is exchanged. 
Cuba and other West Indies markets are 
taking small quantities of clear flour reg- 
ularly, but this is confined to well-estab- 
lished trade. Sales of first clear to the 
West Indies last week were made at $6.40 
@6.50, bulk, Kansas City. Europe is 
fully 50c bbl under this range. 

Flour Prices Quotations, Aug. 22, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s 
or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, 
$8.15@9.05 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.65@8.55; 
straight, $7.35@8.25; first clear, $6.75@ 
7.25; second clear, $6.25@6.65; low grade, 
$5.70@6.10. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 16-22 ...... 151,500 119,316 78 
Previous week .. 151,500 86,233 56 
Year ago .....-. 148,500 119,940 80 
Two years ago... 150,900 109,437 72 
Five-year average (same week).... 82 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 84 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 16-22 ...... 551,310 306,509 55 
Previous week .. 551,310 319,074 57 
VFOar ABO ..c.cee 505,830 403,641 79 
Two years ago... 511,830 329,950 64 
Five-year average (same week).... 76 


Ten-year average (same week).... 80 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 5,543 bbls last week, 9,214 
in the previous week, 45,913 a year ago 
and 20,157 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business active, 32 fair and 32 
quiet. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The North- 


western Miller showed sales represented 
per cent of capacity as follows: 


Mi EE. “Sv eecenh cae ahsheh boned reese eee 
Aug. 9-15 .... reer ee wk eae RA ck 
ee, BEE os SPO TEEPE TST ULE YET CL. 
We GD ov cccwvesvdese Lenees ‘ . 169 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

AOR. 36958 cicincscssvinis Se 59 
PEOVIOOR WOR ccccccsease 26,920 56 
SORE GRO cevesvctesecsese 48,226 101 
(, 2. . fee rer 23,240 49 


CASH WHEAT 

Quotations, Aug. 22: hard wheat, No. 

1 $1.66@1.77 bu, No. 2 $1.65@1.75, No. 3 

$1.62@1.74, No. 4 $1.60@1.73; soft wheat, 

No. 1 $1.75@1.77, No 2 $1.74@1.76, No. 
3 $1.72@1.75, No. 4 $1.70@1.74. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 22, with comparisons: 

7-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls. 10,400 31,250 131,300 135,525 
*W't, bus.1,759,050 4,665,600 556,200 2,627,100 
Corn, bus.. 357,500 231,250 185,000 216,250 
Oats, bus.. 821,100 261,800 165,000 21,000 
Rye, bus... 6,600 14,300 6,600 6,600 


Barley, bus 18,000 4,500 11,700 5,200 
Bran, tons. 1,200 1,420 5,420 2,892 
Hay, tons.. 5,580 6,900 2,676 1,020 


*Due to a typographical error, receipts of 
wheat for the week ending Aug. 15 were 
given as 6,207,250 bus instead of the correct 
amount,—2,207,250 bus. 


TEXAS BAKERS TO CONVENTION 


Texas bakers will travel to the conven- 
tion of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion in Buffalo, Sept. 14-19, in a special 
car, joining the special convention train 
out of Chicago, Sept. 13. About 15 will 
make the trip from Dallas. The car will 
arrive in Kansas City early the morning 
of Sept. 12, and the party will spend the 
day here. Julius Schepps, Schepps’ Bak- 
ery, Dallas, is in charge of arrangements. 


SMALL CHANCE OF RATE REDUCTION 


There is small possibility of railroads 
granting the reduction of 6c cwt on flour 
moving from the Northwest to the East, 
requested by millers in the Northwest, in 
the opinion of T. C. Thatcher, president, 
C. V. Topping, secretary, and various 
members of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, who attended the hearing on the 
subject before the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation and the Western Trunk Line Com- 
mittee in Chicago last week. 

About 25 millers went from the South- 
west for the hearing. They did not op- 
pose the reduction if it was extended to 
include the Southwest, but were prepared 
to fight any attempt to widen the existing 
differential in rates between the two mill- 
ing sections. 

The spring wheat interests did not pre- 
sent a strong case, according to Mr. Top- 
ping, and it would probably take an ex- 
ceptionally strong one to gain the reduc- 
tion, in view of the fact that the railroads 
are now asking the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to raise rates 
generally on business originating in the 
West. 


MORE LAND FOR MACARONI PLANT 


Rocco Sarli, president Kansas City 
Macaroni & Importing Co., has pur- 
chased a lot, 100x142, across from the 
company’s present building, which he will 
use for yardage and switching tracks, 
which will be extended four blocks from 





the yards of the Kansas City Southern 
Railway. 


KANSAS CITY WHEAT HIGH 


Outside milling demand for wheat in 
Kansas City has been sharply reduced by 
the relatively high market here, grain 
dealers say. Eastern millers are evi- 
dently now going north for their supplies. 
At times last week the Kansas City Sep- 
tember price was at a premium over Chi- 
cago. This has had the effect of drawing 
wheat to Kansas City from points nor- 
mally inaccessible to this market. A con- 
siderable amount of Iowa wheat, some of 
it from territory bordering on the Mis- 
sissippi River, has been received at Kan- 
sas City and other southwestern points. 
Heavy, low protein wheat is in demand 
by millers, both here and in the North- 
west, for mixing purposes. 


NOTES 


George E. Hincke, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, has re- 
turned from a month’s visit with his son 
and family on the Pacific Coast. 


Otis B. Durbin, purchasing director for 
the Purity Bakeries Corporation, Kansas 
City, has returned from a several days’ 
stay in Chicago, where Mrs. Durbin is 
visiting. 

“More than one half of Kansas re- 
ceived soaking rains in the past week that 
put the soil in fine condition for fall 
plowing,” according to the state board of 
agriculture report. 

Arthur Dillon, flour broker, Kansas 
City, was confined to his home all last 
week by appendicitis. This is the second 
time within a month that Mr. Dillon has 
experienced similar trouble. 


The 24 re-enforced concrete grain stor- 
age tanks being built by the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, will 
be ready to receive grain late this week. 
They have a capacity of 750,000 bus. The 
addition gives the company, through its 
subsidiary, the Wyandotte Elevator Co., 
grain storage of 2,500,000 bus. 


Light wheat receipts are forcing pro- 
tein laboratories, which have flourished in 
other recent years, to adopt retrenchment 
measures. The laboratory maintained by 
the Kansas inspection, department last 
week dismissed two chemists in order that 
it might be kept on a paying basis with- 
out raising the fee of 75c per test. 

Millers in Missouri soft wheat terri- 
tory are looking forward to a better year 
than 1924, despite the fact that wheat 
promises to again be scarce, according to 
E. W. Lott, southwestern representative 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 
Mr. Lott returned last week from an ex- 
tensive trip over Missouri and Illinois. 
New soft wheat is of good quality, and 
prices are better. 

David S. Jackman, treasurer Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, is recovering rapid- 
ly from the operation he underwent a 
fortnight ago, according to R. Ward Ma- 
gill, sales manager for the company, who 
was in Kansas City last week. Although 
Mr. Jackman’s trouble was augmented 
by peritonitis, he is now out of danger. 

Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of A. L. Collins to Mildred 
Bartlett. Mr. Collins is district sales man- 
ager for the Washburn Crosby Co., Kan- 
sas City, and is well known to many mill- 
ers and bakers because of his golfing abil- 
ities. The home of Miss Bartlett is in 
Kansas City, but she has spent the past 
several months abroad. 

Edgar S. Miller, southwestern man- 
ager Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
returned to Kansas City last week from 
St. Louis and the Southeast. It was his 
first trip since he was released from a 
local hospital following an operation. D. 
C. Lindsay, director of publicity for the 
company, visited in Kansas City recently, 
on his way to Colorado for a vacation. 

Visitors in Kansas City last week in- 
cluded F. E. Goodrich, general manager 
Arkansas City, (Kansas) Milling Co; J. 
J. Kelly, Kelly Flour Co., Chicago; F. E. 
Roth, vice president Gooch Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Lincoln, Neb; B. F. Herren, 
manager Russell (Kansas) Milling Co; 
J. H. Moore, president Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 


In an effort to reduce wheat losses 


‘caused by smut, H. M. Bainer, director 


Southwestern Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation, is launching a campaign among 
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GAIN IN FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Kansas City mills produced 33, 
000 bbls more flour last week than in 
the preceding one. Operating tim 
of mills, from being 28 per cent 
under the 10-year average for this 
period, jumped suddenly to « 
point almost on a parity with the 
average. Many interior southwest 
ern mills also reported gains, a! 
though some of them were still ex 
periencing difficulty in obtaining 
instructions. No one has any a 
cumulation of shipping specific 
tions. 

The principal factor in the in: 
creased activity is that the capa 
ity bookings which mills ha 
been making the past six or seve) 
weeks are just now beginning to | 
ordered out. Most of these sales 
were for 30- to 90-day shipment, 
and the contracts will mature at 
even more rapid rate in Septem). 

The increased production, if 
holds up, will exert an importa: 
influence on the millfeed marke. 
The basis of strength for feed }):\s 
been the light production of mil! 
There have been times in the p 
few weeks when no substant 
quantity of feed could have been 
marketed without an_ excessi\: 
break in the market. Prices we 
held up, however, because s1i))- 
plies were so light that small ; 
quirements could barely be filled. 














growers. In a circular issued reccntly, 
he describes an effective seed tresi:nent 
which can be given for less than |) an 
acre. Last year 12 per cent of the wheat 
received at Kansas City was smutty. and 
this year’s receipts so far have cont: ined 
15 per cent smut. ° 

Illustrative of the export position of 
hard winters, one Kansas City mili that 
has always been prominently ides|ified 
with European trade said that it hac not 
cabled prices abroad for over a week. 
None of the mills are doing any bu-iness 
of consequence with Europe. A few sales 
are being made regularly to the West 
Indies, but low sugar prices have let! that 
trade unable to pay the present high 
levels for flour in any large quanti 

SALINA 

A fair business exists, but mills are 
able to operate only about one halt time. 
The wheat movement is slow. Quot:tions, 
basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City: short 


patent, $8.50@9; 95 per cent, $8.30( 4.60; 
straight, $8.10@8.20. 

Output of Salina mills, with « m- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with 
comparisons: 


Output, I f 

bbis a y 

PS Ae re ee ee 23,225 0 
PEOTIOED WOOK. 2c ccccdescs 20,708 


NOTES 

The country elevator at Sequin be}: 
ing to the Robinson Milling Co. «1s 
slightly damaged by a tornado. 

There will be an increased acr: 
sown to wheat this fall, despite the shor! 
crop harvested in many sections. 

J. B. Smith, general manager She! 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., accompan 
by Mrs. Smith, motored to Denver | 
week for a brief vacation. 


Cheyenne County, in the northweste 
corner of the state, had a banner wh 
crop this year, 549 cars having be: 
shipped out already. The average pr: 
received was $1.37 bu, which made a t 
tal of $1,058,000. It is estimated th 
two thirds of the county’s crop is still 
the stack or in bins. 


ATCHISON 
Flour sales continue good, and mills «' 
booking 100 to 200 per cent of capacit: 
This business comes from scattered tert 
tory, and there are few orders in lars: 
volume. Millers are complaining of t! 
inactivity of shipping instrictions, «!- 
though they report that they have book 
ings sufficient to carry them for a full- 
time run from three to four months. 
Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Atchison, 
Aug. 22: hard wheat, patent $8.60@8.80. 
straight $8.40@8.50, first clear $6.80@ 
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6.90; soft wheat, patent $8.50@8.60, 
straight $8@8.30, first clear $7@7.20. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Aug. 16-22 ....-.eeeeeeees 25,840 93 
Previous week ......++++++ 25,830 93 
Year AGO .--eeseesveccees 28,600 101 


NOTES 

H. T. Shaeffer, export manager Blair 
Milling Co., is in Omaha, Neb., for a 
brief vacation. 

The Lukens Milling Co. reports that it 
expects to have its new plant in opera- 
tion within 30 days. 

G. Olson, traffic manager Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Atchison, has returned 
from a vacation in Minnesota. 

L. R. Jewell, flour broker, Kansas City, 
C. W. Connor, Jonesboro, Ark., and E. J. 
Barrick, Missouri representative Blair 
Milling Co., were Atchison visitors last 
week. 


WICHITA 


Demand for flour, except from local 
southwestern territory, continues inac- 
tive. Shipping instructions are also diffi- 
cult to obtain. A few sales were made 
last week to Holland and to Cuba, but 
other export markets showed no interest. 
Quotations, basis cotton 98's, Kansas 
City, Aug. 21: patent, $9.20@9.30 bbl; 
straight, $8.70@8.80; first clear, $7@7.50. 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 16-22 ........ 65,700 23,706 36 

Pre us weék 65,700 34,588 52 

OB? GHD! sceyscves 64,620 47,975 74 

Two years ago.... 64,620 42,682 66 
NOTES 


R. Ward Magill, sales manager Kansas 
Milling Co., has returned from a business 
trip to Chicago. 

k. P. Aitken, manager of branches for 
the Red Star Milling Co., is in Memphis, 
C. C. Blodgett, of the sales department of 
the company, is in the central states, and 
J. E. Babbitt, Ohio representative, is vis- 
iting at the home office. 


OKLAHOMA 

Flour prices have advanced 40c bbl in 
the past week. Mixed car buying is good, 
but large orders are scarce. Jobbers and 
bakers who anticipated booking fall re- 
quirements before now are still awaiting 
declines in the market, and are buying 
only actual current requirements. Ship- 
ping instructions are rather poor, mills 
operating at 50 to 60 per cent of capacity. 
Latin American business is about normal, 
compared to previous seasons, but other 
export inquiry is light. Quotations, 98-lb 
cottons: soft wheat, short patent $9.60 
bbl, straight $9.20, first clear $8.80; hard 
wheat, short patent $9.40, straight $9, 
first clear $8.60. 


IDAHO-OREGON WHEAT ENTERS OKLAHOMA 


Grain dealers report unusually heavy 
receipts of milling wheat in Oklahoma 
from Idaho and Oregon. This is reported 
to be of good quality and in demand for 
mixing purposes. Much of the Oklahoma 
wheat this season contained too high a 
percentage of protein for family flour, 
and millers have been compelled to buy 
larger quantities than usual of lower 
protein wheat in other markets. 

_The wheat movement is extremely 
light. Texas mills are still active bidders 
in Oklahoma markets,-many of them hav- 
ing abnormally small stocks and having 
postponed buying in anticipation of low- 
er prices. 

NOTES 

The Continental Paper & Bag Mills 
Corporation, New York, has increased its 
— investment in Oklahoma to $18,- 


George G. Sohlberg, president Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, and his fam- 
ily, are spending several weeks at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

The E. O. Billingslea Grain & Cotton 
Co. moved its offices from Oklahoma City 
to Frederick, Okla., on Aug. 15. Its 
grain business will be continued as be- 
fore. 

Interstate railroads entering Texas 
having declined to reduce the freight rate 
50 per cent on feedstuffs, as a measure 
of relief to drouth-stricken areas of Tex- 
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as, a Texas committee that sought the re- 
lief will confer with railroad commis- 
sions of southwestern states and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in a fur- 
ther effort to secure that relief. A. L. 
Reed, Dallas, is secretary of the com- 
mittee, which represents milling, grain 
and other business interests of the entire 
state. 


NEBRASKA 

Flour buyers are maintaining a stub- 
born attitude toward the market, accord- 
ing to Omaha and other Nebraska mill- 
ers. The millers are urging them to 
provide against future needs to a reason- 
able extent, but very few large sales are 
being made. Shipping orders are coming 
in very slowly and the operating time of 
the big mills was further curtailed last 
week. 

Premiums on,choice milling wheat are 
very high, millers complain. Northwest- 
ern mills are still coming to Omaha for 
supplies. The movement of wheat to this 
market was only moderate last week. 
The mills snapped up the choice at the 
high premiums, but buyers were inclined 
to back away from the poorer smutty 
samples except at considerable discounts. 

“The wheat growers are looking for 
seed wheat at this time, and millers are 
the ones to whom they most naturally 
turn for assistance in getting it,” said 
J. N. Campbell, secretary-treasurer Ne- 
braska Millers’ Association. 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 16-33 .....02. 27,300 22,575 82 

Previous week..... 27,300 24,018 88 

Year 80 ....eecee 24,900 19,990 80 

Two years ago.... 23,100 17,457 75 
NOTES 


E. S. Westbrook, president Bartlett- 
Frazier Co., Chicago, in Omaha last week, 
was for years president Trans-Mississippi 
Grain Co., this city. 

A new method of protecting seed wheat 
against rust, by the use of copper car- 
bonate powder dust instead of by the 
formaldehyde treatment, has proved en- 
tirely successful, according to announce- 
ment by the Nebraska State College of 


Agriculture. 
Leicun LeEstie. 





COLORADO 

Mills in this territory report flour busi- 
ness good, and their operating time va- 
ries from 18 to 24 hours daily. Demand 
is active for both hard and soft wheat 
flours, buying being both local and from 
outside sources. Quotations, basis 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River, Aug. 19: soft 
wheat, short patent $8.55@8.65, standard 
patent $8.05@8.15, self-rising flour $8.80 
@8.90; hard wheat, short patent $8.55@ 
8.65, standard patent $8.05@8.15. 

* . 

Mills here are having difficulty in ob- 
taining enough soft wheat from the West 
to supply demand. It is reported that 
there is a good crop in Utah and Idaho, 
but this grain is just starting to move to 
Colorado. Mills have received more in- 
structions on soft wheat flour than they 
can fill until this movement increases. 





SAN FRANCISCO BAKERY 
“INSURES ITS EMPLOYEES 


The Standard Biscuit Co., wholesale 
baker, San Francisco, has purchased 
from the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. a group life insurance policy which 
provides protection approximating $108,- 
000 for about 120 employees. 

The contract was written on a co- 
operative basis, employer and employees 
sharing the cost of the insurance. Each 
female employee contributing to the plan 
is insured for $500, and contributing 
male employees for $1,000. A total and 
permanent disability clause guarantees 
to an insured employee the full amount 
of his insurance in equal monthly install- 
ments, should he become completely and 
permanently incapacitated before the age 
of 60. 

A visiting trained nurse is furnished 
by the Metropolitan without cost to any 
ill or injured employee who is insured 
under this policy. The insurance com- 
pany also distributes at regular intervals 
pamphlets on health subjects and sani- 
tation. 
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William M. Jardine Dismisses Dr. Taylor 


ITH the summary removal of Dr. 
Henry C. Taylor, director of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 

ics in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the last of those bureaucrats 
who have been out of step with the ad- 
ministration’s agricultural policy has been 
displaced. 

Dr. Taylor, together with Charles J. 
Brandt, foreign marketing specialist, and 
Dr. E. D. Ball, director of scientific work 
in the department, were the chief advisers 
of the late Henry C. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture. They were not in har- 
mony with the new order of things in the 
department. Moreover, these three were 
the chief proponents of the McNary- 
Haugen export commission plan. Through 
their influence Mr. Wallace became an 
advocate of that proposed legislation, de- 
spite the fact that his superiors, the late 
President Harding and President Cool- 
idge, were not supporters of it. 

Mr. Brandt resigned some time ago and 
it was annnounced that he was leaving for 
a more lucrative post outside of the gov- 
ernment service. The same was true of 
Dr. Ball. He also left without any com- 
motion. Dr. Taylor, however, hung to 
his post. His resignation was asked for 
by William M. Jardine, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. But Dr. Taylor had no inten- 
tion of voluntarily resigning. In fact, 
he kept muttering. He even questioned 
the secretary’s right to ask him to leave 
the service. 

Dr. Jardine returned to Washington 
from his western trip a sick man, but he 
is now convalescing. As soon as he heard 
of the attitude taken by Dr. Taylor he 
wrote an order summarily dismissing 
him. The position has been offered to Dr. 
Thomas P. Cooper, now dean of the agri- 
cultural college of the University of 
Kentucky. Dr. Cooper is well known in 
the Northwest, having for some time been 
connected with the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Fargo. It is not known 
if he will accept. 

There is quite 4 story behind all the 
agitation which has been going on in the 
Department of Agriculture for the past 
four years. In no other department of 
the government have the chiefs of bu- 
reaus considered themselves so omnipo- 
tent. They felt they were the ones run- 
ning the department, and that the secre- 
taries, the cabinet officers designated to 
be the real heads, were merely figure- 
heads. “We do the work, while the secre- 
taries merely come and go,” one of the 
bureau heads in the Department of Agri- 
culture was at one time quoted as saying. 

When Henry C. Wallace became Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under President Har- 
ding, he found the bureau chiefs, notably 
Dr. Taylor, Mr. Brandt and Dr. Ball, in 
full accord on methods for farm relief. 
The agricultural situation was rapidly 
becoming acute. In the Department of 
Agriculture itself was born the proposal 
for an export commission to take over 
the surplus crops. It afterwards was in- 
troduced in Congress, and became known 
as the McNary-Haugen bill, taking its 
name from the chairmen of the agricul- 
tural committees of the Senate and 
House, Senator Charles L. McNary of 
Oregon, and Representative Gilbert N. 
Haugen of Iowa. But the bill was the 
child of the bureau chiefs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Secretary Wallace, 
at first reluctant to adopt the measure as 
his own, finally came out strongly for it, 
appearing before the agricultural com- 
mittee of Congress and sponsoring it. 

President Harding was not for this 
legislation. When President Coolidge 
took office he was importuned to come out 
for the McNary-Haugen bill. He re- 
fused. He listened attentively to the 
arguments proposed on its behalf, but de- 
cided against it. 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 


merce, after giving close study to the 
proposed legislation, shot it full of holes. 
He showed how impossible it would be, 
and became the leader in the fight against 
it. 
Naturally, the bureau chiefs who had 
formulated and were backing this bill be- 
came incensed, They showed great con- 
cern lest Herbert Hoover should take the 
portfolio of agriculture following the 
death of Secretary Wallace. President 
Coolidge appointed Howard Gore, then 
assistant secretary, and governor-elect 
of West Virginia, to serve until March 4. 
During the four months’ interval when 
the question of the new sercetary was be- 
ing discussed, the bureau chiefs particu- 
larly involved were very busy. Attacks 
were made on the Department of Com- 
merce, and some of these attacks were 
traced directly to the “inner circle” in 
the Department of Agriculture. 


HOOVER OFFERED SECRETARY'S POSITION 


President Coolidge did offer the post 
of Secretary of Agriculture to Mr. Hoo- 
ver, and the latter declined it, saying he 
could better serve the public interest in 
his present post of Secretary of Com- 
merce. It was evident that the Presi- 
dent was on the side of Mr. Hoover in the 
controversy which had developed. It was 
certain, too, that the man to be named as 
Secretary of Agriculture would be one 
who would work with Mr. Hoover and 
be in complete harmony with the admin- 
istration itself. 

When Dr. William M. Jardine was ap- 
pointed, certain of the bureau chiefs in 
the department knew that their time had 
come. They knew that there was now to 
be a new order of things. Two of them 
left the department with the best of feel- 
ing existing between them and Dr. Jar- 
dine. It is even whispered that Dr. Jar- 
dine used his influence in obtaining for 
them better posts outside of the govern- 
ment. The house-cleaning so necessary 
for proper conduct of the department 
was proceeding quietly and unostenta- 
tiously until the Taylor incident arose. 


JARDINE’S STRONG ACTION 


By his action, taken from his sick bed 
in a hospital, Dr. Jardine has shown that 
he is the head of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, taking orders from no one save 
his superior, President Coolidge. 

The method of Dr. Taylor’s dismissal 
serves to inform the bureau chiefs that 
they are not running the several depart- 
ments of the government. The secre- 
taries may come and go, but while they 
are on the job they are the real chiefs. 
That is the way President Coolidge would 
have it. The President is a stickler for 
organization. He holds his cabinet of- 
ficers directly responsible to him. There 
is no question now that the heads of the 
several bureaus in the Department of 
Agriculture will work in harmony with 
Dr. Jardine. Those who do not will walk 
the plank just as Dr. Taylor has done. 

Despite the fact that in some sections 
of the country there is still a little agita- 
tion for legislation along the lines of the 
MecNary-Haugen bill, that matter is prac- 
tically a dead issue. Dr. Jardine is 
against it. He holds that the farmers will 
work out their own problem without much 
legislation, and has the support of the 
President in that policy. Moreover, it is 
a policy in which Secretary Hoover heart- 
ily concurs. 

There is another significance in the 
passing of some of these recalcitrant bu- 
reau chiefs in the Department of Agri- 
culture. They were the chief advisers of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
They were supported by the officers of 
that organization. It now shows to what 
a low ebb the influence of the federation 
has come. The administration can openly 
defy it, if it so desire. 
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CHICAGO 

In spite of many complaints of dull 
business, a fairly large amount of flour 
is being booked in this market, especially 
spring wheat, as millers in the North- 
west apparently are willing to sacrifice 
prices to get orders on their books. 
Mills’ asking prices are 10@20c bbl lower 
than a week ago, but much of the flour 
was sold last week at below this level. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—A considerable 
quantity of northwestern brands was 
sold last week. All dealers and mill rep- 
resentatives did not share in the busi- 
ness, but bookings up to 5,000 bbls were 
reported for shipment up to Jan. 1. 
Such sales were not numerous, but many 
orders of one and two cars up to 2,000 
and 3,000 bbls were made. It is also re- 
ported that a large bakery buyer took 
on a substantial amount last week. Most 
of the business being done now is for 
later delivery, and some jobbers report 
that the retail bakery trade is disposed 
to buy supplies for 60 to 90 days. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Business was 
generally in one- and two-car lots. Or- 
ders of this size were fairly numerous, 
but no one seemed inclined to commit 
himself for substantial quantities. The 
fact that southwestern mills are asking 
nearly as much or more than spring 
wheat mills for their flour has restricted 
business. Another factor is that buyers 
hope for a break in prices which would 
permit them to book for extended de- 
livery. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Some trade in soft 
winters is reported. The bulk of buying 
is for 30- to 45-day shipment, although 
there has been some inquiry for round 
lots extending 90 days. Some mills, how- 
ever,-will not entertain bids such as this 
and are confining sales to 60-day deliv- 
ery. Pie manufacturers are said to have 
sufficient bought to carry them for 30 
to 60 days, but cracker bakers have not 
contracted ahead to any extent. It is 
said the latter expect lower prices, but 
their ideas are not as bearish as early 
in the month, 

Rye Flour Trade Slow.—Demand has 
slowed up considerably. A number of 
rye flour users bought fairly large 
amounts the first two weeks in August 
when prices were much lower, and they 
are now waiting for another soft spot to 
add to their holdings. The local output 
totaled 3,500 bbls last week, against 7,000 
the preceding week. White was quoted, 
Aug. 22, at $5.65@5.85 bbl, jute, medium 
at $5.35@5.65, and dark at $4.70@5.10. 

Durum.—Mills are now offering new 
crop semolina at about 4c lb under the 
old, but the trade has not warmed up to 
asking prices, and only scattered single 
car lots have been sold. Buyers are in- 
quiring quite freely, and some are begin- 
ning to realize that prices will not be as 
low as they had expected. Mill repre- 
sentatives therefore look for big buying 
very soon. Shipping directions are freer, 
and it looks as though mills will have 
little trouble in cleaning up old contracts 
by the time new crop moves in any vol- 
ume. No. 2 semolina was quoted, Aug. 
22, at 4%@4%c lb, bulk; No. 3 semo- 
lina, 44%2@4%c; fancy durum patent, 4% 
@4%%e. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Aug. 22: spring top 
patent $8.45@9.10 bbl. standard patent 
$8.10@8.75, first clear $7.30@7.90, second 
clear $4.50@4.85; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.25@8.85, 95 per cent patent $7.90 
@8.50, straight $7.80@8.35, first clear $7 
@7.30: soft winter short patent $8.15@ 
8.80, standard patent $7.80@8.35, straight 
$7.70@8.20, first clear $6.90@7.40. 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash wheat market was active 
last week. Total receipts were 408 cars, 





compared with 799 the previous week, 
and 5,139 a year ago. Local mills are 
buying most of the red wheat coming in, 
and there has also been some sold out of 
store. 

Local mills are buying hard winter, 
some of it for shipment to Buffalo. Grain 
concerns also have numerous buying or- 
ders for eastern mills, and all hard win- 
ters of milling quality are snapped up. 
Only a few cars new spring wheat are 
being received, and these are at once 
picked up. There were a few sales of old 
spring wheat out of store last week. 
Sales for shipment totaled 347,000 bus. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
74%2@8c over September, No. 3 red 642@7c 
over; No. 1 hard 8@5c over, No. 2 hard 
2@4c over, No. 3 hard 1@1'%c over; No. 
1 dark northern 5@l15c over, No. 2 dark 
8@12c over, No. 1 northern 1@7c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at $1.68%4 
@1.69% bu, No. 3 red $1.67%4,@1.68%; 
No. 1 hard $1.64144@1.6644, No. 2 hard 
$1.634,@1.654%, No. 8 hard $1.624@ 
1.62%; No. 1 dark northern $1.6644,@ 
1.761%4, No. 2 dark $1.6414@1.73%4, No. 1 
northern $1.624,@1.681,. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 16-22 ........ 40,000 36,000 .90 
Previous week .... 40,000 38,000 95 
TORP GOO accoceces 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago..... 40,000 27,000 68 

CASH RYE 


There was no special activity in rye 
last week. Receipts were moderate, and 
spot offerings sold at firm premiums. A 
car of new rye brought 4c over Septem- 
ber. Receipts totaled 19 cars, against 9 
the previous week, and 51 a year ago. 
No. 2 was quoted around $1.09 bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended: Aug. 22, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 
r-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls..... 219 258 98 157 
Wheat, bus.... 883 7,882 753 4,341 
Cork, BWH..... 2,465 1,819 1,115 659 
Oats, bus...... 3,280 3,786 1,153 578 
See 26 93 39 277 
Barley, bus.... 444 266 107 25 


GETS PROMOTION 


M. L. MeNall, manager flour depart- 
ment Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, will 
leave for Kansas City, Sept. 1, to take 
charge of the grocery department of this 
company’s large new house in that city. 
Mr. MeNall became connected with 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. in 1907, and has 
had charge of its flour department and 
flour buying since that time. He is well 
known in flour circles, and has many 
good friends in the trade, who regret to 
see him leave Chicago, but wish him much 
success in his new position. Before go- 
ing with Sears, Roebuck & Co., Mr. Mc- 
Nall was in the milling business at Cold- 
water, Mich., and was associated with 
Mr. Burk, of the Ansted & Burk Co. 

H. C. Rinker, who will succeed Mr. 
MecNall as flour buyer, has been in this 
market for many years, at one time 
buyer for a large wholesale grocery 
house, and later in the flour brokerage 
business. 


TO MAKE DAIRY FEED 

The New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co. is now operating a dairy feed 
unit, having installed an Anglo-American 
batch mixer. E. H. Sather, who has been 
doing special work in feeds and feeding 
at the University of Wisconsin, will be 
in charge of the dairy feed unit and 
sales. 

NOTES 


William Clark, local flour and cereal 
broker, is in Wisconsin on a vacation trip. 








F. C. Yerges, Enterprise Roller Mills, 
Lowell, Wis., was a Chicago visitor last 
week. 

Otto Kohnert, John W. Eckhart & Co., 
Chicago, is at his summer home in north- 
ern Michigan. 

Paul C. Guignon, secretary-manager 
Aviston (Ill.) Milling Co., called at this 
office Aug. 21. 

E. S. Conklin, Marcellus (Mich.) Mill- 
ing Co., was a recent caller on the trade 
in this market. 


L. F. Eaton, Chicago manager Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., made a short trip to 
Minneapolis last week. 


Ward Magill, secretary Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, was in Chicago, 
calling on the trade, Aug. 19-20. 

K. B. Jeffris, secretary Frank H. 
Blodgett, Inc., miller, Janesville, Wis., 
was a recent visitor in this market. 

T. Foley, Kankakee (Ill.) Ice & Fuel 
Co., was in Chicago several days last 
week visiting B. N. Lathrop, mill repre- 
sentative. 


J. W. McKee, sales manager Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., visited W. P. 
Ronan, this firm’s Chicago representa- 
tive, last week. 

Clyde C. Pelton, Chicago office Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., was one of the students 
who graduated from the American School 
of Baking on Aug. 15. 


Fred C. Tullis, who succeeded Don C. 
Graham as traveling sales manager for 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
spent most of last week in Chicago. 


J. B. M. Wilcox, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, stopped in Chicago 
recently on his way east to visit his broth- 
er, W. C, Wilcox, and to call on the trade. 

Frank E. Browder, vice president 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
called at this office Aug. 17. He was 
returning from a trip to eastern markets. 

Charles R. McClave, president Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
last week visited A. J. Gardner, his local 
representative, leaving later for eastern 
markets. 

T. M. Chivington, secretary Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, Nashville, Tenn., 
called at this office Aug. 22. He left the 
same day for Washington, D. C., on as- 
sociation affairs. 

Eugene Arms, manager Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau, Chicago, has_ re- 
turned from Seattle, Wash., where he at- 
tended the convention of Federation of 
Mutual Insurance Companies. 

Fred H. Brinkman, credit manager 
Chicago office Washburn Crosby Co., lost 
his mother by death on Aug. 17. Funeral 
services were held from the residence, 
6220 South Green Street, on Aug. 20. 


Sir Herbert Robson, Ross T. Smyth 
& Co., London, visited the Chicago Board 
of Trade on Aug. 22. Sir Herbert ex- 
pects to go to Minneapolis and Winni- 
peg from here. He is well known to the 
grain trade of the United States, as he 
was formerly head of the Wheat Export 
Co., which was the buying body for the 
allied countries in America during the 
war. 


The grain futures and federal super- 
vising field headquarters staffs at Chicago 
gave a dinner on Aug. 19 to Dr. J. W. T. 
Duvel, until recently grain exchange su- 
pervisor here. Talks were made by Dr. 
Duvel, L. A. Fitz, newly appointed grain 
supervisor at Chicago, and others. Dr. 
Duvel will leave for Washington about 
Sept. 1 to assume his new duties as chief 
of the Grain Futures Administration. 


MILWAUKEE 


Improvement in the call for spring 
wheat patent is now supplementing a 
moderate demand for Kansas, giving the 
flour market a little greater activity. The 
impression, however, is that not much for- 
ward business will be done while the situ- 
ation is so uncertain as to price. 

Business in spring patent took a spurt 
last week, and local production increased. 
For several weeks Kansas patent was 
practically on a parity with the equiva- 
lent grade of spring. Local asking prices 
still are identical, but a greater spread is 
evident. A few sizable lots of spring 
bakers patents were sold, and the family 
trade improved. Prices are steady to 
firm at a net reduction of about 25c dur- 
ing the week. Nominal quotations, Aug. 









22: fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $8.95@9.35 bbl, straight $8.60@ 
8.85, first clear $7.35@7.95, and second 
clear $4.75@4.95, in 98-lb cotton sacks 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

A fairly good business in Kansas pyat- 
ent is reported, both by local mills and 
southwestern mill representatives. Some 
fair-sized orders have been worked, !)ut 
practically nothing was sold past 90-day 
shipment, the average sale being for 30 


] 


to 60 days. Prices are out of line with 
buyers’ views in the majority of instances, 
The greater number of orders still ¢:rry 
shipping directions, although a few |juy- 
ers have taken advantage of the |.:test 
dip to book a little farther ahead. N mi- 
nal quotations, Aug. 22: fancy brinds 


hard winter wheat patent $8.75@9.3)) bbl, 
straight $8.45@8.85, and first clear ~7.05 
@7.45, in 98-lb cottons. 


Cash rye has been more stable than 
wheat, and there has been some fair |yuy- 
ing of rye flour, both for prompt ani! |at- 


er shipment. Some orders for shiy vent 
up to Jan. 1 are reported, but the ma- 
jority of sales were for quick or ne ir-by 


delivery. Jobbers still are doin the 
greater share of the current busines, but 
their supplies are scant and the are 
obliged to open negotiations with wills 


for replenishment. Rye flour pric: are 
higher, and with the ruling price of |)read 
unchanged, there is no inclination t«) push 
sales of the latter. Rye flour out: ut is 
fairly well maintained. New rye is com- 


ing to the mills in ample supply, \nd a 
fine quality of Wisconsin grain is r ;ort- 
ed from all sections. Nominal quot «ions, 
Aug. 22: fancy rye patent $5.75.) 6.15, 
pure white $5.65@5.95, straight >) .60@ 
5.75, pure dark $5.25@5.50, and or: inary 


dark $4.75@5.05, in 98-lb cottons. 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in b rrels, 


as reported to The Northwestern ‘| iller, 
with comparisons: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output f ac- 

bbls bbls vity 

Ae. 26-88. ciccises 12,000 6,400 53 

Previous week .... 12,000 5,000 42 

WORE GEO cvcscices 12,000 4,000 34 

Two years ago.... 12,000 5,500 46 

Three years ago... 16,000 11,000 69 

Four years ago.... 24,000 5,815 24 

Five years ago..... 24,000 7,965 33 


Receipts and shipments at Mil vukee 
for the week ending Aug. 22, as re; orted 


to The Northwestern Miller, wit!) com- 
parisons: 
7-Receipts—, -—Ship «nts 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls... 72,140 89,190 13,420 16,980 
Wheat, bus.. 351,400 575,600 23,058 700 
Corn, bus.... 93,240 250,120 43,32: ! 136 


Oats, bus.... 616,500 756,800 606,153 225 
Barley, bus.. 531,360 179,200 195,851 7,260 
Rye, bus..... 19,810 42,450 8,75: 080 
Pere Bes «evens 2,513 2,426 114 

Cash grain markets closed the week 
with moderate rallies, but price clinges 
were few and, with the exception of 


wheat, unimportant. The moveme::t is 
fair and demand good. Spring anc win- 
ter wheat advanced 3@6c, but du:ims 
were somewhat lower on larger disco 1!'!s. 
Rye closed unchanged; corn decline: |“ 
1¥c, oats 4c, and barley 1@2c. Clo-ing 
quotations, Aug. 22: No. 1 Dakota «irk 
northern wheat $1.69@1.80, No. 1 |) ird 
winter $1.65@1.68, No. 1 red winter =! “6 
@1.68, No. 1 durum $1.49@1.51; N». 2 
rye, $1.06@1.07; No. 3 yellow corn $1. 
@1.04%, No. 3 white $1.0294@1.03',, > 

3 mixed $1.02%,@1.034%4; No. 3 white 0 
404,@40%c; malting barley 72( 
pearling 80@8lc. 


NOTES 


M. C. Mead, vice president Gulf Crus! 
ing Co., New Orleans, registered 
*change while on his way home after 
vacation trip into Canada. 

H. C. Clift, Chicago, representing t! 
Collis Products Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
Illinois territory, recently spent seve! 
days in the Milwaukee market. 


C. E. Higbie, who has traveled for se 
eral years in Illinois and Wisconsin, re} 
resenting the Deutsch & Sickert Co., M' 
waukee, grain, feed and hay, is now loca 
ed at Chippewa Falls, Wis.,as manag: 
of the hay department of the Farme: 
Produce Co. 


A charter has been granted to the Cit. 
Mills Co., La Crosse, Wis., the princip® 
in which are William Sassman, J. 
Kletecka, John L. Haas and F. C. Pfai 
flin. The capital stock is $25,000, an‘ 
the objects are to manufacture and dea 
in flour, feed, hay, grain, seed, etc. 

L. E. Meyer. 


August 26, 1925 
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BETTER BREAD 


a | E SAY to them: ‘Bread is your best food; eat 
more of it. They say to us: ‘Make better 
bread.” 

his neat legend upon a simple blotter distributed 
by Royal H. Holbrook, educational secretary of the 
lows Bakers’ Association, preaches a mighty sermon. 

Standing alone, the “better bread” slogan is far less 
forceful than in this apt conjunction with that other 
well-known phrase, so familiar to these columns in 
recent years: “Bread is your best and cheapest food.” 
(The two added words, “and cheapest,” would have 
helped the Iowa motto greatly.) 

‘hese are ideas that naturally go together, though 
it is to be feared that not every baker has appreciated 
the fact. While vigorously broadcasting the gospel of 
“Eat more bread,” too many have failed to hear that 
fancied, sometimes audible, response from the public: 
“Make better bread.” 

Generally speaking, the sociological optimist not- 
withstanding, people are not so likely to do things 
because they ought to as because they want to. There’s 
every logical reason why more bread should be eaten; 
but sheer economic logic will never bring it about— 
not in extravagant America. More bread will be eaten 
only if more people are made to like it better. And 
that rests largely upon the quality of the individual 
loaf. 

Baker’s bread has improved enormously within re- 
cent years. No maker of it needs to be reminded of 
this. The story of how it has generally equaled the 
home baked loaf in economy and quality, and in so 
many cases far surpassed the kitchen product, is 
known to baker and layman alike. But the conquest 
is little more than half complete, if United States 
Census Bureau figures are correct. Many a home 
baked loaf has yet to be beaten. 

Baker’s bread cannot be too good; too much of it is 
not yet good enough. The baker who finds that the 
abstract argument for eating more bread doesn’t in- 
crease his sales—and that alone won’t do it—should 
tack up the other, antiphonal, refrain before his desk: 
“Make better bread.” - 


THE BUFFALO CONVENTION 

HE dignity of a great industry will be measured 

by next month’s gathering of bakers at Buffalo. 
For the public the convention will stand as a mani- 
festation of progress. The loaf, the individual baker, 
are not the sole arbiters of such things. It is the 
group consciousness of an industry that does most for 
its advancement, group action that does most to fix 
its status in the public mind. 

Conventions, of course, are a commonplace; but 
they have proved their case, demonstrated their value 
in today’s economic program. An industry that does 
not “associate” is prone to be looked upon with suspi- 
cion, an association that does not convene subjects its 
members to a popular doubt as to their economic 
soundness, 

These are the somewhat abstract considerations 
urging the baker to take his due part in the forth- 
coming national convention. To them might be added 
the moral argument that every baker owes his support 
of the careful plans that have been made by the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association. He has had value received, 
whether or not he fully realizes his obligation. The 
unselfish work of others has helped his industry, ad- 
vanced his business; the least he can do in repayment 
is to take his part in the common effort. 

But for those who are unmoved by these ethical 
principles, there is downright dollars-and-cents value in 
the convention that can hardly be overlooked. It will 
pay to attend. The whole aim of those who have made 
the arrangements has been directed toward that end. 
To quote one who has been chiefly active in the cause 
of a large attendance, “the cost of transportation and 
hotels and the necessary absence from work at home 





will be balanced by the inspiration which will come 
from a week of sustained interest in the programs of 
the convention, from the opportunity to study the 
exhibits and machinery in operation in the great 
Armory, from the renewing of old friendships and the 
making of new, from the invigorating vacation in 
Niagara’s mist and thunder, from the satisfaction 
which will come in playing a part in the most impor- 
tant meeting ever held for and by the bakers of the 
world.” 

The Buffalo convention will, in a real sense, be an 
international meeting, and in its essence it will be the 
celebration of a new era in baking. More than ever 
before the industry has public attention. This is the 
age of consolidation, of intense competition in dis- 
tributing an improved product. The world cannot fail 
to look on with interest. 

Those in charge of the convention are to be com- 
mended -for modeling it upon the newest and most 
improved plan. There has been much waste time and 
motion in the past. This year the baker interested 
only in pie will not be compelled to sit through hours 
of talk that concerns only the bread maker. An expert 
will not be obliged to undertake the impossible task of 
holding the attention of an entire convention audience 
when only a few of those before him are interested 
in his particular subject. 

There will, of course, be topics of general interest, 
by men of national prominence. But all technical talks 
will be reserved for group or department meetings, 
where the fullest and freest discussion can be had. 
Through this arrangement, every hour of the conven- 
tion week will be filled with definite action. Every 
person in attendance can get from the program pre- 
cisely what he wants. The convention, in fact, will 
become a baker’s university in the broadest sense of 
the word. 


THE STORY OF HENRY KORN 
DISTINGUISHED figure was lost to the baking 
industry of America through the death of Henry 

Korn, on July 18, at his home in Davenport, Iowa. 
He ‘had founded a family of bakers, whose talent and 
enterprise brought not only success to themselves but 
luster to their calling. He was, in an unusual sense, 
a bakery pioneer, for he learned his trade under the 
compulsion of war and upset an old theory that bread 
baking could be mastered only by women. 

“What could be more typical of the Old America,” 
writes Lewis F. Bolser, president of the American 
Bakers’ Association, “than that the Civil War found its 
soldiers had to go breadless because baking had been 
a kitchen art entirely and so was known only to 
women? When Henry Korn was assigned to an army 
bakery, the trade he knew was that of a stone mason. 
He found the boss baker was an Irish bricklayer. 
Together the bricklayer and the stone mason evolved 
a loaf of bread and a baking technic for army camps.” 

Henry Korn made good use of the opportunity the 
Civil War gave him. He saw that what proved a bene- 
fit for the soldier could be made an advantage for 
the civilian. From the army bakeshop of war times he 
went into a commercial peace-time bakery in Daven- 
port. Under his efforts, and subsequently under those 
of his son, William H., who was to become president 
of the American Bakers’ Association, it prospered. 
Recently it became one of the important units of the 
Continental Baking Corporation. 

But there were numerous other bakers in the Korn 
family. Every son and every daughter became a prac- 
ticed maker of bread. Threat of a strike in his shop 
once crumpled against the extraordinary discovery that 
these sons and daughters could peel the ovens and 
mold the loaves as well as the complaining workmen. 

The story of Henry Korn belongs to a vanished 
generation, but it should become a cherished tradition 
of the generation now carrying on. 





BAKERY ‘“‘TRAFFIC RULES”’ 


N HIS remarkable recent pronouncement before 

the United States Chamber of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, put a sign post upon 
the straight and only road leading to the elimination 
of government in business. Business, he said, must 
remain in control of its own enterprises, or that con- 
trol would pass to other hands; business must keep 
its house in order, or submit to legislative houseclean- 
ing by clumsy, unsympathetic political hands. 

The lawmakers of America attempt to supply the 
demands of the present complex industrial era by a 
ceaseless piling up of statutes aimed to keep the traf- 
fic open; “to assure fair dealing,’ as Mr. Hoover puts 
it, “in the economic world; to eliminate its wastes, to 
prevent some kind of abuse or domination.” 

“The question we need to consider”—and this is 
the keynote of Mr. Hoover’s trenchant suggestion— 
“is whether these rules and regulations are to be de- 
veloped solely by government or whether they cannot 
be in some large part developed out of voluntary forces 
in the nation. In other words, can the abuses which 
give rise to government in business be eliminated by 
systematic and voluntary action of industry itself?” 

Mr. Hoover answers his own question. Organiza- 
tion is the magic word—group consciousness and group 
ethics. “The problem of business ethics,” he says, 
“as a prevention of abuse, is of two categories: those 
where the standard must be one of individual moral 
perceptions, and those where we must have a deter- 
mination of standards of conduct for a whole group 
in order that there may be a basis of ethics. If we 
are to find a solution to these collective issues outside 
of government regulation we must meet two practical 
problems: First, there must be organization in such 
form as can establish the standards of conduct in this 
vast complex of shifting invention, production and use. 
There is no existing basis to check the failure of service 
or the sacrifice of public interest. Some one must 
determine such standards. They must be held flexibly 
in tune with the intense technology of trade.” 

Mr. Hoover is not alone in the belief that there is 
an urgent need to consider earnestly the practical 
question of a method by which the business world can 
develop and enforce its own standards and thus stem 
the tide of governmental regulation. Leaders in the 
baking industry had already come to the conclusion 
long ago that the cure for public interference does not 
lie in opposition to, but in correction of, abuses. 

That there are abuses in the industry as a whole, 
high as its conscious moral plane is, no baker will 
seriously deny. Individual codes of ethics may be 
exemplary, but these are not enough; they cannot 
establish and maintain standards of business conduct 
for the entire industry. “Some one,” says Mr. Hoover, 
“must determine such standards.” Could this “some 
one” more logically or more practically be other than 
a great trade association? In the case of bakers, 
what more effective organization is conceivable than 
the American Bakers’ Association? 

Mr. Hoover’s reminder is one that should be taken 
to heart by every maker of bread. It is an irrefutable 
argument for unqualified support of the organized 
spokesman of bakers, the American association. And 
yet it should be remembered that, of the 30,000 bakers 
operating in this country, less than twenty per cent 
are members of any trade association whatsoever, and 
less than three per cent give their support to the 
American Institute of Baking. Considering these 
facts, it must be granted that the baking industry is 
more fortunate than it deserves, for it has not yet felt 
the hand of the law at its heaviest. As Mr. Hoover 
intimates, it is only when an industry is organized that 
it can reasonably aspire to be self-governing, and only 
through organization that it can enforce upon itself a 
code of conduct ethically high enough to avert the 
irksome and often destructive “traffic rules” of legis- 
lative statute. 
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Reasons for the Slogan, “Let’s Go to Buffalo” 


the American Institute of Baking, 

the executive committee in charge 

of the Buffalo convention drew up 
plans for detailed services for the con- 
venience of those attending the conven- 
tion which far exceed the efforts of any 
previous years. 

It was decided to print a daily paper 
to be put under the door of every con- 
vention member before breakfast each 
morning. The paper is to tell him of the 
principal events of the day, giving the 
time and where to go. It 
was also agreed to appoint 
a special committee to see 
that all telegrams and oth- 
er messages addressed to 
a delegate should reach 
him promptly. 

Robert Mersbach and 
Paul Chapman, as _ser- 
geants-at-arms, were in- 
structed to organize a 
force of assistants large 
enough to see that a mes- 
senger waits at the door 
of every committee and 
conference room at all 
times. These assistants 
will be informed’ each 
morning of the day’s 
events, so that members 
may be put speedily on the 
track of any event in which 
they may be interested. 

The sergeants - at-arms 
will meet all trains, and 
will see that automobiles 
are available wherever 
convention delegates may 
need them. They will 
work in co-operation with 
the hotels, and will direct 
guests from the depot to 
hotels where they are cer- 
tain rooms will be obtain- 
able. If all the hotel ac- 
commodation should be en- 
gaged, they have a list of 
private houses where rooms 
may be obtained. 


[: AN all-day session on Aug. 12 at 


T WAS indicated that 

records might be broken 
both in the amount of ma- 
terial shown and in at- 
tendance. George E. Dean, 
president Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, announced that 
every foot of space had 
been sold and that many 
applicants had been turned 
away. This guaranteed 
that modern baking ma- 
chinery would be exhibited 
in a volume never seen be- 
fore under one roof. 

C. H. Van Cleef, for the 
transportation committee, 
reported many pullman 
cars already sold out from 
cities in every part of 
America. Three special 
trains were assured, one 
from Baltimore, another 
from New York and a 
third from Chicago. 

Special plans for retail 
bakers were discussed at 
length. Daniel P. Woolley, 
the Fleischmann Co., an- 
nounced that his company 
would put into operation 
the equipment formerly 
used by the traveling school, where any 
problem brought up may be solved. Re- 
tail bakers will be especially asked to 
attend the conferences of the Society of 
Bakery Engineers, where the entire pro- 
gram will be devoted to solving their dif- 
ficulties. 


HE committee voted to invite the 

mayor of Buffalo to be the conven- 
tion’s guest and make an address of wel- 
come. It was also stated that “Niagara 
Falls were being given a special polish 
for the convention,” and that when the 
bakers went out to see the falls they 
would be given a luncheon by the millers. 

Mrs. C. H. Van Cleef, for the women’s 
committee, reported that she was just 
back from Buffalo where she visited the 
Automobile Club. She said that she 


found its club grounds so inviting that 
she had decided to make an afternoon 
there the chief feature of the women’s 
entertainment, preceded by a drive 
through the city’s park and followed by 
dinner at the club. 

Carl Kehlhof, chairman Buffalo local 
committee, reported plans to extend Buf- 
falo’s official welcome. It was mentioned 
that the Minneapolis delegation might 
bring a famous university glee club quar- 
tet to enliven dull moments. 

A new feature at these conventions 


be given the regulation blue badge, allied 
tradesmen the red badge, and ladies a 
white badge, with a yellow one for guests. 


THE project of creating a memorial to 
the late Julius Fleischmann was dis- 
cussed at some length. It was decided 
to appoint a committee to present a 
practicable plan to the convention, which, 
it was suggested, should take the form 
of endowing scholarships at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. 

In the matter of speakers the manage- 
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Niagara Falls, Where the Bakers Will Be Guests of the Millers for Luncheon 


was approved. It is to consist of a 
memorial service for bakers who have 
died during the year. Ellwood M. Rab- 
enold was chosen as speaker for the oc- 
casion, with Fred Haller as chairman in 
charge of the service. The roll of the 
dead for the year will be called by a 
representative of each organization in 
which members have died. 

Only two meetings will be closed as 
far as debates are concerned. One will 
be the “Past Presidents’ Banquet,” at 
which only past presidents will be ad- 
mitted, and the other will be the general 
banquet, at which there will be a set 
program. 

Lewis F. Bolser, the president, an- 
nounc d that he had decided on a special 
red, white and blue badge for those in 
authority at the convention, Bakers will 


ment of the convention have been very 
fortunate, as the services of several im- 
portant people have been obtained. Her- 
bert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, is 
scheduled to address the attendance at 
the annual banquet on Sept. 16. Mr. 
Hoover’s internationally known grasp of 
economic problems should make his ad- 
dress of great interest. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, William M. Jardine, is 
also on the program at the banquet, and 
he has chosen for his subject one to which 
he can do full justice—“‘Bread, from the 
Wheat Fields to the Home.” Eugene 
Lipp, a past president of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America (now the 
Associate Bakers of America), is to 
speak on a subject which is very near 
to his heart, namely, “The Importance of 
a Strong State Association.” This ap- 








peal will be made on Sept. 15. A notable 
woman speaker will be Mrs. Walter Mc- 
Nab Miller, chairman public welfare, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
who will point out to the baker that he 
owes a special duty to the family just as 
the family should recognize the service 
he gives them. Her address, which il] 
be entitled, “The Baker’s Service to the 
Family,” will be given on Sept. 16. 

Many of those attending, who re)re- 
sent separate branches of the indusiry, 
have arranged to hold special meetings 
of their own during the 
convention. A committee 
under the chairmanshi;) of 
L. A. Schillinger, B.\ti- 
more, is completing a }ro- 
gram for a conferenc: of 
cake bakers, wherein the 
baking and selling of com- 
mercial cake will be dem- 
onstrated. On Sept. 15, 
Frank Rushton will )re- 
side at a meeting of th« pic 
bakers, when a number of 
problems will be discu sed 
and a report will be made 
on the work carried out 
within the last year at the 
American Institute of 
Baking with regard t: the 
manufacture of pies. ©. J. 
Patterson, president o the 
American Society of }ak- 
ery Engineers, has ar- 
ranged a program for a 
meeting of engineers which 
will convene on Sept. 15, 
and where a variety of 
subjects, from refrivera- 
tion to fire prevention, will 
be discussed. 


ORE constructiv« dis- 
cussion should take 
place at the meeting of the 
secretaries of the virious 
associations which is sched- 
uled for the afternoon of 


Sept. 16. At this time a 
proposal that a course of 
instruction in secretarial 
work be instituted will be 
discussed, among _ other 
things. 


Two special dinners have 
been arranged, one for the 
alumni: of the American 
Institute of Baking and 
another at which many of 
the past presidents 0! the 
association will be present. 
Both these dinners will 
take place on Sept. !° 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey will 
be in the chair at the 
Trade Promotion Cor ‘er- 
ence which will be hel: in 
conjunction with the con- 
vention on Sept. 16. \«l- 
vertising, cost accounting 
and the training of «m 
ployees are among e 
many subjects on wich 
addresses will be mad 
well-known authorities. 

The exhibition of bak 
equipment might alm 
have a book written on 
to describe what it is to ! 
like. In fact, the comm 
tee has found it necess‘ 
to prepare the issue ot 
booklet entitled “A Gui 
to Better Business,” whic 
will be an authoritative guide to t! 
varied machinery exhibited there. 


[ MAGINE a plant capable of turnin: 
out 1,000,000 Ibs bread daily, approx! 
mately ten times greater than the outpu' 
of the largest modern plants, where 600. 
000 Ibs flour are used daily. A baker 
utilizing the very latest ideas in m* 
chinery, where practically nothing 

done by hand. A bakery capable of sup 
plying the bread needs of seven state. 
of the United States, or of the whole 0 
New York state, not including New 
York City. Such will be the exhibit be- 
ing arranged for the International Ex- 
position of Bakers’ Equipment at Buf- 
falo. Apart from this enormous bread 
unit, there will be a roll shop, a cake 
and pie shop and a doughnut depart- 
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ment. Probably never before in the his- 
tory of baking will there have been such 
a collection of machinery for the enter- 
prising baker to inspect. 

Another item which should prove of 
immense interest is the army bakery 
unit, which it is announced has been or- 
dered by Washington to proceed to Buf- 
falo for the convention. Those who were 
in the World War will be especially anx- 
ious to see the improvements that have 
been made to insure an even better sup- 
ply of bread should America, at any fu- 
ture date, be called upon to go to war. 


HE Buffalo convention offers a real 

vacation. So much has been said 
about the work to be accomplished that 
those attending will get an idea that it is 
all work and no fun. Such is far from 
the case, however. 

On Sept. 14, there is to be a golf tour- 
nament at the Orchard Park Golf Club. 
These annual tournaments have become 
one of the leading features of the Ameri- 
ean Bakers’ Association’s annual conven- 
tions, and the one this year, Frank F. 
Henry, chairman of the committee, says, 
is destined to be one of the best ever 
held. A large number have already sig- 
nified their intention of entering, and it is 
confidently expected that many more will 
strive for the handsome Washburn Cros- 
by cup, and other prizes, that have been 
offered for competition. 

That evening a reception and dance 
will be given by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry at the Hotel Statler. 
The entertainment provided by the allied 
trades needs no introduction to the bak- 
ing industry. 

On Tuesday evening, Sept. 15, there 
will be a number of individual dinners, as 
has already been mentioned, and the en- 
tire evening program is to be furnished 
by the Bakers’ Club of New York, at the 
Statler Hotel. Any one who went to At- 
lantic City last year, and attended the 
sidesplitting minstrel show given by the 
bakers’ club, is sure to be at the Hotel 
Statler on the night when this “new and 
stupendous” entertainment is to be of- 
fered. Utter secrecy as to the exact items 
is being maintained, but the publicity 
committee feels justified in saying that it 
is doubtful if a more enjoyable program 
could be arranged. 


N Wednesday, Sept. 16, at 7:30, the 

annual banquet will be held. This, of 
course, is one of the principal events of 
the convention, and the fact that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, is 
to address the banquet, makes it even 
more important. After the banquet, 
there will be dancing to music furnished 
by one of the best kriown orchestras in 
the country. 

The committee, feeling that some dele- 
gates to the convention would like a lit- 
tle time to themselves and would not want 
to be told what they were to do the whole 
time, have arranged that on Thursday, 
Sept. 17, there will be no official arrange- 
ments, members being left to their own 
designs. 

The next day will, however, take first 
prize as a day of recreation. Work will 
have been completed and the delegates to 
the convention should find the excursion 
to Niagara Falls, which it is planned to 
hold on this day, all the more enjoyable 
from the thought of the good that has 
been accomplished and the progress that 
has been made at what should prove to 
be one of the most successful trade meet- 
ings ever held, the twenty-eighth annual 
convention of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation and the exhibition held by the 
Bakery Equipment. Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 





DRS. ALSBERG AND BARNARD 
ADDRESS BAKERY ENGINEERS 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—With two of the 
country’s most prominent food authori- 
ties as speakers, the Aug. 4 meeting of 
the southern California branch, American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, held at Los 
Angeles, was conceded to have been the 
best in the history of the organization, 66 
members and guests being present. 

After dinner, George Young, president 
of the organization, opened the meeting 
and conducted a short routine business 
program, later turning over the chair to 
William Doty, Washburn Crosby Co., vice 
president American society. Dr. Carl 
Alsberg, food research department of 


ee 


Stanford University, and former chief 
chemist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, was the first speaker. 

Grain and the production of wheat 
were the topics discussed by Dr. Alsberg 
in an interesting address, in which he de- 
clared that, although the 1925 wheat crop 
is smaller than last year’s, it is far su- 
perior in practically all characteristics. 
He traced the growth of the wheat grow- 
ing industry in various states, and told of 
the prospects for an increased volume of 
crops. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary American 
Bakers’ Association, and manager Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, was the princi- 
pal speaker of the evening. He stressed 
the value of organization work in the bak- 
ing industry, and declared that the mem- 
bers of such bodies as the southern Cali- 
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ings has been connected with the Ward 
company, the Centennial Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash. Akron (Ohio) Baking Co., 
and has been in business for himself, 
serving the baking industry for many 
years. Besides these two men, the pro- 
duction department of the Quality Bak- 
ers includes E. B. Nicolait and L. P. 
Campion. 





BAKING COMPANY LAUDS 
WHITE BREAD’S MERITS 


Totepo, Onio.—Under the caption, 
“Are You Fagged on a Hot Day?” the 
local press published an article on ad- 
vertising used by the Haller Baking Co. 
emphasizing the value of white bread. It 
would appear that the publicity was in- 


ines } 


Herbert C. Hoover, Who Will Speak at the Buffalo Bakers’ Convention 


fornia branch, American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, were the foundation upon 
which the future structure of the coun- 
try’s baking industry would be erected. 
The preparations for the forthcoming 
Buffalo convention were explained in de- 
tail by Dr. Barnard, and the exhibitions 
to be held at that time were described 
in glowing terms. He spoke of the 
American Institute of Baking research 
work orf pastry and pies, in addition to 
bread, and explained the courses offered 
by the institute to bakers. 

Dr. Barnard complimented the mem- 
bers and officers of the organization, and 
said that it was the only branch of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers 
and that the national organization was 
patterned after the local body. 

It was announced that officers for the 
next term will be nominated by a special 
committee to be named shortly, and voted 
for at the annual meeting in September. 





JOIN QUALITY BAKERS OF AMERICA 


G. F. Carlie and Gerald Billings re- 
cently became members of the production 
department of the Quality Bakers of 
America, which supervises bakery en- 
gineering and problems connected there- 
with, 

Mr. Carlie was with the Ward Baking 
Co. for 14 years, having been in charge 
of designing, constructing and maintain- 
ing buildings and the mechanical = 
ment of the Ward bakeries. Mr. Bill- 


spired by matter contained in the broad- 
side recently sent to bakers and other 
users of flour by the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn. The article follows: 

Eat good white bread with good but- 
ter on it or soaked in chilled milk. It 
will freshen you up wonderfully, advises 
the Haller Baking Co. 

White bread and milk or white bread 
and butter are turned into working en- 
ergy quicker than any other food. This 
is proved by the investigation and chem- 
ical analysis of eminent food authorities, 
such as Dr. H. E. Barnard, of Chicago, 
Herman N. Bundsen, health commis- 
sioner, and others. Haller’s Family Spe- 
cial and Potato breads are great re- 
sistance builders against infections and 
organic diseases, especially since they 
contain a large percentage of milk. 

“Since white bread and milk are easily 
and perfectly digested and supply en- 
ergy, mineral salts, vitamins and body 
building solids, it follows that Haller’s 
Family Special bread, made with much 
milk, is an ideal food for summer and 
equally good in winter,” says the Haller 
company. 

“Eat more white bread. You will work 
better and feel better. MHaller’s Bread 
is the staff of life. 

“If you would have your bread fresh, 
have the Haller salesman supply you 
with baked goods daily. He brings them 
fresh direct from the bakery to your 
door. This service is free to all. Stop 
the wagon, or telephone.” 


=>»... 


CHAIN STORES HURT 
SMALLER BAKERS 


Baltimore’s Small Bakeries Decreasing in 
Number, Due to Competition from Com- 
binations and Chain Stores 





Battrmore, Mp.—Due to the competi- 
tion of the large bakery combinations 
and chain stores, the smaller bakers in 
this market have anything but an en- 
couraging outlook. It is indeed a ques- 
tion if bakers of every description are 
not feeling the effects of chain store com- 
petition. These stores, scattered all over 
the city, are apparently ever ready to 
sell bread from their own bakeries with 
little or no profit, in order to attract buy- 
ers for their other commodities. The av- 
erage baker has no such advantage; he 
must either sell his bread at a profit or 
go to the wall. 

There is also in prospect the battle of 
the giants, the big bakery combinations, 
for supremacy. Added to this is the high 
cost of labor, fuel and ingredients. The 
smaller bakers, the thinning out of whose 
ranks has already begun, appear to have 
seen the hand-writing on the wall and 
to realize that they are facing annihila- 
tion. 

With the exception of sugar, which is 
nearly down to pre-war price, the cost of 
ingredients continues abnormally high, 
and with the dull season on, bakers are 
determined to do as little buying as pos- 
sible, believing that by waiting they can 
fare no worse, and might fare better. 

The smaller bakers, those who do their 
own work, have one advantage over their 
larger competitors which would work 
wonders if fully appreciated; and that is 
in the matter of overhead. 


NOTES 


George E. Case, the International Co., 
bakers’ supplies, and father-in-law of 
Duane R. Rice, vice president City Bak- 
ing Co., died Aug. 14 as the result of a 
telephone pole falling across his auto- 
mobile and crushing him while he was 
driving through Wilmington, Del. 

The leading chain stores here owning 
their own bakeries are the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co., the J. W. Crook Co. 
and the American Stores Co. The for- 
mer sells a large wrapped loaf of bread 
for 6c, a raisin loaf for 12¢ and crullers 
at 6 for 13c. The Crook company sells 
a large unwrapped loaf of bread for 6c, 
a raisin loaf for 12c, a rye loaf for 9c, 
creamery butter buns at 16c doz, a spe- 
cial three-layer devil cake, family size, 
with caramel icing, at 45c, and pound 
cake and raisin cake at 25c lb. The 
American sells a big unwrapped loaf 
of bread for 6c and sweet buns at 19 
for 12c. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


WISCONSIN BAKERS PLAN 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Mitwavukee, Wis. — The Wisconsin 
bakery trade is looking forward with 
keen anticipation to the big event of the 
year, the annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Master Bakers’ Association, which 
will be held at Madison, Oct. 5-7. Head- 
quarters will be at the new Hotel Lor- 
raine. The membership of the associa- 
tion is the largest in the history of the 
organization, and the interest has reached 
the most active point yet known. 

One of the interesting sessions of the 
state convention will be that of the Bak- 
ers’ Mutual Insurance Co. of Wisconsin, 
which was incorporated in 1923, and 
while holding its annual meetings in Jan- 
uary, virtually is a corollary to the state 
association meetings. Joseph W. Pinzer, 
Milwaukee, is secretary of both state as- 
sociation and the mutual, and is largely 
responsible for the progress of the two 
organizations. 


TRADE GOOD IN OKLAHOMA 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—Up to Aug. 
1 not a bakery failure had been reported 
in Oklahoma this year, according to R. 
Strate, manager Bakery Equipment Co., 
Oklahoma City. This fact is important, 
he says, because failures were numerous 
jn recent years. The bakery business 
generally is 50 per cent better than last 
year, Mr. Strate says, and the trade has 
made liberal investments in new equip- 
ment and plant remodeling. 
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business of bread baking, they 

seldom treat it with much respect, 
but look upon it as a subsidiary to their 
other occupation as grocers. In South 
Wales there are many 
large grocers who are al- 
so bakers on what would 
appear to be a deliber- 
ately small scale. It is 
those traders who occasion so much trou- 
ble from time to time by undercutting. 

The process, it seems, is quite simple. 
The grocer secures the lease of a small 
bakery near his main premises, and em- 
ploys one baker to operate the single oven 
which the bakery contains. He then ad- 
vertises bread for sale at 1d, or even 2d, 
per 4-lb loaf cheaper than that of other 
bakers in the neighborhood, of course 
making easy sales. No more bread than 
the one man can bake is produced at any 
time, and, when that is sold, “sold out” is 
the order of the day, and no more can be 
obtained. 

As the bread is not delivered, much 
of the distribution expense is saved, and 
as only one man’s wages has to be pro- 
vided for in the bakery it is easy to sell 
bread below the price of neighbors who 
deliver, and yet entail no actual loss. 
Should a small loss be incurred, it can be 
quite properly debited to the advertising 
account, since it is for advertising the 
grocery store that the bread baking is 
undertaken. 

If these practices are followed in small 
towns, those bakers who have to make a 
living out of their bread business are 
seriously disturbed, because the public 
is inclined to believe that the low price 
is the right one, and the standard one 
extortionate. It is to people of this kind 
that millers sometimes stop flour sup- 
plies. Such a case is at present agitating 
a considerable district in South Wales. 
One of the large mills has ceased to sell 
flour to a price cutting grocer, and none 
of the other millers will take his custom. 
Except in South Wales there is no place 
where millers try in this way to protect 
their legitimate customers. They were 
held up to opprobrium before the recent 
food commission for doing this, but the 
organization which operates the scheme is 
still intact. 


OCTORS, for hundreds of years, have 
preached the virtues of whole meal 
bread, compared with that made from 
white flour, even when the whiteness was 
only of the hue made 
possible by stone mill- 
ing. In Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, Harrison the chron- 
icler mentions the matter, 
and taking the side of the doctors of that 
day, protests against the taste, particu- 
larly of poor people, for white bread. It 
is still the poor who are the sinners in this 
matter, and against whom the doctors rail. 
Among richer people, whose diet contains 
so small a proportion of bread, there are 
many whole meal. enthusiasts, but doc- 
tors’ advice has little effect on the gen- 
eral public. 

It seems that a new power has appeared 
in the north of England, which is more 
successful than the medicos in creating 
a taste for brown bread. Some beauty 
specialist has discovered that whole meal 
bread—or rather brown bread, for whole 
meal is not particularly specified—has a 
most beneficent effect on the complexion. 
Inquiries among bakers indicate that 
there is a growing demand for brown 
bread, particularly among the young of 
both sexes. The young men, it appears, 
are more assiduous and more enthusias- 
tic about it than the young ladies. The 
idea has not yet got beyond the northern 
counties; but if vendors of whole meal 
can get the young in all sections to be- 
lieve that it is particularly good for the 
complexion, then the day of brown bread 
has really come. 

In any case, some subtle influence be- 
yond that of persistent advertising must 
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be at work, as bakers who use about 100 
sacks per week, and some years ago 
would have had a brown bread trade of 
not more than five or six sacks, are now 
using 15 to 20, or about 6 per cent of 
their total flour requirements. These 
changes are occurring even in the south 
of England without the help of the beauty 
specialists. 


THE bread laws in this country are 

very old, dating back to the time of 
Henry III in the thirteenth century, but 
in connection with them there have al- 
ways been two obstacles. 
Whenever they have been 
rigid in their stipulations, 
the nature of bread has made it difficult 
for the honest to conform, and easy for 
the dishonest to find an ecuse for disre- 
garding the regulations. There has al- 
ways been trouble, and the baker’s repu- 
tation had suffered in consequence, until, 
historically, it has to be confessed that 
he is almost considered a rogue. 

In 1915 the old rigid law was abolished, 
and in 1922 the more flexible statute, which 
enabled the baker to make his loaves of 
any weight he thought fit, was passed. 
This is still actually the law, although it 
is hardly effective. Officials for years 
worked hard to gain the power to regu- 
late the baker, their plea being that it is 
necessary in the interests of the public. 
The war period supplied the occasion, and 
local government officials were empow- 
ered to inspect the baker and his goods. 
They arranged matters so cleverly that 
the regulations are still continued and 
the law disregarded. The curious thing 
about the matter is that the regulations, 
since they also are rigid, are no better 
carried out than were the old bread laws. 
To give a semblance of administrative 
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activity, there are a number of minor 
prosecutions, but in ordinary trading the 
rules are quietly disregarded. 

In a main street of a London suburb, 
one, out of a window full of loaves, was 
procured, and the weight, which, accord- 
ing to the regulations, should be 2 lbs, 
was actually 4 oz less. This shop is never 
raided by inspectors. There is no ques- 
tion of cheating, because the loaf was of 
a special kind giving full value for the 
price charged, but the regulations insist 
that all loaves shall be of the same weight, 
whatever the quality. 

The public does not like loaves of dif- 
ferent prices, nor do the bakers, because 
they complicate bookkeeping. The les- 
son which long experience ought to have 
taught is that rigid weights for loaves 
should not be made part of regulations, 
because they cannot be maintained. 


Not long ago an agitation was started 

to get millers and bakers to combine 
in a joint advertising scheme to induce 
the public to eat more bread. The bakers 
were willing, provided 
that the millers practical- 
ly paid the bill. This did 
not appeal to the latter. 
Now, it seems, the millers in the south 
of England, who are well organized, are 
maturing a scheme of their own. They are 
not asking the assistance of the bakers, 
although it is only through the latter 
oa the millers’ products reach the pub- 
ic. 

A similar scheme has been tried here 
for a year or more by the wholesale fruit 
merchants, aided, through literature 
printed on delivery bags, and in other 
small ways, by the retail fruiterers. But 
they are not satisfied that the advertising 
has had any appreciable success in in- 
creasing sales. Whether millers by their 
effort will manage to increase the sale of 
bread remains to be seen. 

While they are thus courting the public, 
their love for the bakers seems to be 
cooling. The bakers’ great annual func- 
tion is the exhibition at the Agricultural 
Hall, London. Millers used to give great 
support to this event; they had stands 
there and, for the week it was open, kept 
their staff of travelers on the spot, so 
that they could receive their country cus- 
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tomers, who attended by thousands. The 
millers also gave money rewards to al] 
winners of prizes, who had used their re- 
spective flours. 

This outgrew its usefulness to the miller, 
and the prize money and taking of stands 
was stopped. Little millers then step ed 
in, and gradually the large ones returied, 
but in a subdued way. It now appears 


that they are proposing to keep out of 
the exhibition. The Australian millers 
did better than they realized at Wem! ley, 
and if the British millers keep out, 
others are likely to take their places, and 
they may find that broadcasting tu the 
public is not as profitable as keepin in 
closer touch with their older and 1: irer 
friends—the bakers. 
B READ prices remain steady a: 10d 
per 4-lb loaf. The uncertain condi- 
tion of the flour market has created some 


doubt in the trade, and a break m::\ oc- 
cur at any time. Some co- 


PRICE OF operative societies ‘iave 
BREAD already reduced their 

price. In London t}:« sit- 
uation is normal for this time of vear. 


The natives, if any may be rightly s.) de- 
scribed, are thinking about their |oli- 
days and refuse to be excited abo! the 
price of bread. 


As sales are small in the summ«:. the 
large bakers have kept the price «: 10d, 
although flour has declined conside : bly. 
As long as the large bakers kee}) this 
price, the smaller men will, unless t! © co- 
operative societies make a_redi«tion. 
Even the latter are not anxious t: take 
this step, because there is really |ittle 
hope of increasing trade, whatev« the 
price is. 

O refute the accusation that has 

done nothing, the British gover :ent 

has appointed a council, which is t) keep 
an eye on those who retail foo: ‘uffs. 
Experience teaches that 

NEW FOOD the baker will get ‘nore 
COUNCIL than his fair share at- 


tention. On this co:mit- 
tee there has been appointed a rep :vsen- 


tative of co-operative societies, !)', so 
far, no representative of the king 
trade. As these societies are the k. «nest 
competitors of the baker, this arrnge- 
ment is most unfair. The motive i+ real- 
ly more political than economic. e c0- 
operators represent a_ large iting 
strength, and no government cares ‘o in- 
cur their displeasure by doing a1) thing 
that looks like interfering wit! their 
stores. 


On this council there are also two \wom- 
en to be appointed, and it is safe ‘\ say 
that these women will always be the 
same side as the co-operative repre «nta- 
tive. The attitude of the trade is ‘«lif- 
ference, as no one expects that mu ill 
happen; all that is certain is that more 
public money will be wasted. 





WISCONSIN BAKERY NOTES 

The bakery trade in Wisconsin ( 
the summer has been fairly satisfa: 
The biggest drawback is the uncert::!\'y 
relative to the price of flour. Th: 
jority of bakers are pursuing a han 
mouth buying policy, which has 
profits uneven. 

Arthur J. Kroening, 1018 Twenty 
Street, Milwaukee, baker, has filed : 
untary petition in bankruptcy, sched 
liabilities at $7,228 and assets at $11. 

Seymour A. Simonson, who retir 
year or more ago from the Atlas }: 
Factory, Milwaukee, and acquired an 
terest in a large bakery at Daytona, ! 
has disposed of this interest and is b 
in Milwaukee for a vacation of 
months. He is planning to re-engag« 
business about Oct. 1. 

The Globe Baking Co., Madison, 
linking up Ethan Allan flour, made 
the Wells (Minn.) Flour Mills, with 
Globe Cream Crust brand of bread. 1 
current advertisements say: “Super 
Ethan Allan flour is used exclusively 
Globe Cream Crust bread. . . . We @! 
recommend Ethan Allan flour for y' 
own baking. Buy Cream Crust and Et! 
Allan at your grocer’s.” 

The Wisconsin Master Bakers’ As+ 
ciation is again sponsoring a large ‘ 
hibit of the baking industry at the W 
consin State Fair, at Milwaukee, Au 
31-Sept. 5. This was a feature of ¢! 
1924 fair that attracted wide interes 
and is now being adopted by local an: 
state associations elsewhere. 

L. E. Meves. 
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With the Canadian Bread and Cake Bakers at Winnipeg 
By G. Rock 


of the Bread and Cake Bakers’ As- 

sociation of Canada and of the al- 

lied trades, held at Winnipeg Aug. 
10-14, was voted by all concerned an un- 
qualified success, although the attend- 
ance was not so great as last year. Good 
weather contributed to the general sense 
of wellbeing, and an interesting program 
was carried through in its entirety. 

The skirl of bagpipes heralded the ar- 
rival of the delegates from eastern Can- 
ada and accompanied them to the Fort 
Garry Hotel, where bakers and members 
of the allied trades, from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic, were registered. This com- 
pleted, convention members were con- 
veyed in automobiles to Kildonan Park, 
where they were entertained at luncheon 
by the city of Winnipeg. In the unavoid- 
able absence of the mayor, R. H. Webb, 
Alexander R. Leonard, an alderman, ex- 
tended the city’s welcome to the guests, 
W. H. Carruthers, president of the asso- 
ciation, responding on their behalf. 

Following luncheon, a program of 

sports was provided, and in the tug of 
war between the eastern and western 
delegates, the latter went down inglori- 
ous! to defeat. 
‘or those who wished to avail them- 
selves of the exceptional opportunity 
provided by The Fleischmann Co.’s serv- 
ice, 2 demonstration of baked goods was 
carried on each afternoon. This series 
was well patronized, and much valuable 
information as to new methods and new 
recipes was given out. 

On the morning of Aug. 11 proceed- 
ings were opened by the Rev. Archdeacon 
Mcliheran, Winnipeg, followed by the 
singing of “God Save the King.” 
ieutenant Colonel Ralph H. Webb, 
mayor of Winnipeg, the next speaker, 
extended the visitors a most cordial wel- 
come to the “gateway city of Canada,” 
and pointed out its unique natural re- 
sources. He also strongly urged the 
completion of the Hudson Bay railway. 


Tr twenty-third annual convention 


— 


— 


THE PRESIDENTIAL SPEECH 


HE address of the president, W. H. 

Carruthers, then followed. He said: 
“It is a real pleasure to welcome you at 
this convention, which marks the twenty- 
third year of our association. We have 
again returned to this gateway of the 
golden West, the splendid city of Winni- 
peg, and on your behalf I desire to ex- 
press our appreciation of the warm wel- 
come given to us, and our thanks for the 
excellent plans made for our comfort and 
entertainment by the local committee. 

“It is significant that we were in ses- 
sion on our last visit to this city when the 
World War began. Little did we realize 
that the first week in August, 1914, was 
destined to be the most momentous one 
in all history. Meeting now in the calm 
and quiet of this prosperous city, after 
the terrible conflict is passed, we ac- 
knowledge with all humility our deep 
debt of gratitude to those who, through 
service and sacrifice, have again made 
possible this peaceful gathering. 

“The industry we represent is the old- 
est in the world, and occupies the fore- 
most place in the life of Canada, with its 
branches in every community and its cus- 
tomers in every home. Bread is the 
staple food of all our people. It is nat- 





ural, therefore, that this association 
should meet annually that we may, out 
of our mutual experience, advance the in- 
terests of the industry. 

“That these meetings have been of im- 
mense value to the members is evidenced 
by the wonderful progress made in recent 
years. The change from the ten-hour to 
the two-hour batch is the most remark- 
able development in the baking of bread 
that has taken place in centuries. . . . 

“The quality of the bread baked in 
Canada has steadily improved during 
these years, and today is not excelled in 
any country in the world. This improved 
quality is most largely responsible for 
the increased demand for bakers’ bread. 
Indeed, it is conservatively estimated 
that three times as 
much bakers’ bread 
is sold today as was 
sold 15 years ago. 

“Equally substan- 
tial is the progress 
made in the baking 
of cake. The im- 
proved quality and 
greater variety, with 
reasonable _ prices, 
have increased the - 
volume of this busi- 
ness in a very re- 
markable manner. 

“The invasion of 
this field by the larg- 
er bread _ bakers 
throughout Canada 
was at first feared 
by members of the 
association who con- 
fine themselves to 
cake baking. Ex- 
perience, however, 
has taught that this 
competition is lim- 
ited to certain va- 





accomplished. The old spirit of suspi- 
cion among competitors is destructive of 
good will, and fortunately is being sup- 
planted by a wholesome respect for oth- 
.Ts engaged in the business. . . . 

“To none has there been given a finer 
heritage than is ours in Canada. The rec- 
ord of our past achievement is a glorious 
one, and yet there is a tendency at pres- 
ent to emphasize our differences and thus 
lose sight of our common interests. It is 
our privilege as Canadian business men 
to take every opportunity of glorifying 
this country of ours. Let us seek to ban- 
ish prejudice, whether it be sectional, 
racial or religious. Let us take pride in 
our past accomplishments and, with faith 
in the future of this great land, face the 

problems of today.” 


THE SECRETARY'S 
REPORT 


E. TRENT, 

* secretary of 
the association for 
21 years, presented 
his report, which 
opened with an ex- 
pression of sincere 
thanks to the past 
officers, the presi- 
dent and the execu- 
tive, for their cour- 
tesy and helpful sup- 
port during the as- 
sociation year just 
ending. Two new 
local organizations 
have been formed, 
the North Shore 
Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association, 
with secretary’s of- 
fice at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., and the 
New Ontario Bread 


rieties, handled in w. H. Carruthers, Retiring President of the and Cake Bakers’ 


packages. The great 
advertising cam- 
paigns of these bak- 
ers has emphasized the excellent quality 
of bakers’ cake, and has stimulated the 
already increasing demand for all kinds 
of cakes and pastries... . . 

“The industry has been subject to the 
vicissitudes of general business condi- 
tions in Canada. Adverse conditions of 
crops, strikes and unemployment quickly 
reflect themselves in this business. It 
has been only by the most rigid economy 
of management and by the adoption of 
the most improved methods of manufac- 
ture and sale that the industry has been 
able to meet the conditions. It reflects 
credit on the members of this associa- 
tion that, with a profit of only a small 
fraction of a cent on each loaf as the 
difference between success and failure, 
they have been able to meet the varying 
conditions of the past few years without 
financial disaster... . 

“Next in importance only to our rela- 
tionship to the public is the question of 
our attitude to one another in the indus- 
try. The association has done a great 
deal to develop co-operation among its 
members, but much still remains to be 


Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association 
of Canada 


Association, with of- 
fices at North Bay, 
Ont. The provincial 
association of Saskatchewan has func- 
tioned so well that it has secured for it- 
self through the legislature a very satis- 
factory bread sales act. A new provin- 
cial association has also been formed in 
Alberta. 

Sympathetic mention was made of 
those who have died during the year, in- 
cluding John T. Speirs, Winnipeg; H. E. 
Tompkinson, Welland, Ont; R. Vick, 
Orillia, Ont; E. Roy Betts, Ridgetown, 
Ont; Luis Bardon, Kitchener, Ont., and 
R. Gilgour, father of the past president 
of the Central Ontario Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association. 

Special reference was made to the late 
Julius Fleischmann and the splendid sup- 
port he always had given to the baking 
industry of this continent; also to the 
late W. J. Roberts, whose mechanical 
mind had done so much toward perfect- 
ing the automatic devices now so general- 
ly used in commercial bakeries. 

The secretary’s report on the new bak- 
ing school at Guelph, Ont., was most en- 
couraging. Cash on hand for this proj- 
ect was shown to be $8,261, and cash 
promised $44,536. These sums were fur- 
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ther augmented by a donation, during the 
convention, of $2,500 from Benjamin 
Harrison, Montreal. 


OLLOWING Mr. Trent’s report was 

an address by E. Leslie Pidgeon, D. 
D., Winnipeg, on “Fair Trade Prac- 
tice.” The speaker made a plea for the 
use of sincere and fair business methods 
that would insure the customer getting 
what he believed he was purchasing, and 
that would bear the supreme test of be- 
ing “universalized.” 

Dr. R. E. Lee, New York, presented a 
very interesting talk on “Some Mer- 
chandising Problems,” stressing the im- 
portance of variety if a bakery’s sales 
were to be maintained. 

On Aug. 11 the convention members 
were guests of the Allied Trades Asso- 
ciation for luncheon. In the evening, 
visits were paid to the bakeries of Win- 
nipeg, under the direction of J. M. 
Speirs, president Winnipeg Bakers’ As- 
sociation. 


WHITE FLOUR VERSUS WHOLE WHEAT 


The first speaker on Aug. 12 was Pro- 
fessor R. Harcourt, Guelph Agricultural 
College, Ont., who talked on “Technical 
Education for the Baker.” Professor 
Harcourt handled the matter clearly and 
interestingly, giving much _ instructive 
data upon the relative values of food, 
and emphasizing the necessity of a prop- 
erly combined diet. “White bread,” said 
the speaker, “is more criticized than 
other foods; perhaps because it forms 
such a large part of the diet. Possibly, 
also, because, in discussing nutritional 
problems, it is quite correctly stated that 
bolted white flour does not contain as 
much mineral matter and vitamins as 
whole wheat. But the point that is over- 
looked is that the difference is not great. 
Investigators have freely stated the scien- 
tific fact, and others have jumped to the 
conclusion that the use of whole wheat 
bread would overcome all our nutritional 
problems. The remedy is not to dis- 
pense with white bread and use the whole 
wheat product, for it is not a complete 
food, but to use the proper combination 
of foods.” 

Mark Bredin, Canada Bread Co., To- 
ronto, a past president of the associa- 
tion, reviewed the “Past History of the 
Baking Industry.” The speaker re- 
called the early days in Toronto, when 
the largest bakery’s delivery consisted of 
three wagons, and dwelt upon the great 
progress made by the industry in recent 
years. This advance, the speaker con- 
tended, was due to the improved quality 
of the goods produced, and the co-opera- 
tion which had existed between the bak- 
ers. 

“Milk in Bread” was the subject of an 
address by Washington Platt, technical 
service department, Merrill-Soule Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. He strongly advocated 
the use of milk in proper proportions in 
the making of bread. It not only pro- 
duced a bread of better appearance, finer 
texture, and improved flavor, but vastly 
improved the keeping quality of the 
product. 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary 
Associate Bakers of America, spoke on 
the importance to retail stores of attrac- 
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tive displays, and the value of correct 
advertising. 

On Aug. 12 the convention guests were 
entertained at luncheon by the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at its plant 
in St. Boniface, just outside the city of 
Winnipeg. J. W. Horn, western general 
manager, occupied the chair, and A. W. 





J. M. Speirs, President Winnipeg Bakers’ 
Association 


Alcock, the company’s chemist, gave an 
extremely interesting address on the 
process of milling, which included some 
most instructive sidelights on the quality 
of the new crop. 

That evening, delegates were the guests 
of the Allied Trades Association at an 
intormal dance and entertainment at the 
Fort Garry Hotel. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

UG. 13 was retail bakers’ day, and a 

very bright and interesting program 
was provided. Russell Varney, window 
dressing expert, The Fleischmann Co., 
addressed the meeting on “Selling More 
Baked Goods by a Well-Dressed Win- 
dow,” and gave practical demonstrations 
of his art. 

During the morning session the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the year 
1925-26: president, R. Deitrich, Kitch- 
ener, Ont; vice presidents, J. M. Speirs, 





Winnipeg, F. G. Simmonds, St. Catha- 
rines, Ont, W. Henderson, Waterloo, 
Ont, Charles Nash, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Executive: F. J. Crowhurst, Boisse- 
vain, Man; D. W. Hanbury, Victoria, B. 
C; J. Stevenson, Vancouver, B. C; J. Mc- 
Groarty, Toronto; H. Carpenter, Brant- 
ford, Ont; A. A. Ryley, Winnipeg; J. G. 
Mutrie, Regina, Sask; S. Wise, Moose 
Jaw, Sask; H. E. Wright, Calgary, Alta; 
W. Bredin, Toronto; James Calder, To- 
ronto; A. W. Smith, Yorkton, Sask; W. 
Thompson, Windsor, Ont; S. Zurbrigge, 
Ingersoll, Ont; W. A. Crisch, Seaforth, 
Ont. 

H. E. Trent and A. W. Carrick, secre- 
tary and treasurer, respectively, were re- 
elected. Following the installation of 
officers, Mark Bredin, with a few hap- 
pily chosen words, presented W. H. Car- 
ruthers with a past president’s badge. 

Luncheon was again provided by the 
Allied Trades Association, at the Fort 
Garry Hotel. The chair was taken by 
R. B. Hunter, and the speaker was San- 
ford Evans, M. L. A., who gave a very 
able address on the wheat situation, and 
Canada’s position as an important ex- 
porter of this grain. 

During the convention Miss M. Gib- 
bons, The Fleischmann Co., gave several 
talks of inestimable value to retail sales- 
ladies. Out of her vast experience she 
gave advice and helpful suggestions 
which could not fail to prove of great 
benefit to her listeners. 

The introduction of what was termed 
a “round table conference” was conceded 
to be one of the best features of the 
gathering in Winnipeg. This innovation 
was under the direction of J. M. Speirs 
and attending members were invited to 
send in questions and problems of com 
mon interest to bakers. The problems 
received by Mr. Speirs were classifie:| 
under the following heads: 


1. The cash system in bakeries, as 
against credit. 

2. Straight wage to employees, or 
percentage on the dollar? 

3. Is competition increasing the 
cost of bread to the consumer? 

4. Is bread wrapping profitable? 


Much discussion took place on these 
subjects, and it was generally stated that 
great benefit had been derived from the 
interchange of experiences and opinions. 

Cake decorating and judging were the 
features of Thursday afternoon’s session. 
The Picardy Candy Co., Winnipeg, won 
first prize for fruit cake. The trophy is 
a bronze shield, donated by the Allied 
Trades Association. B. Nash, Saskatoon, 
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Sask., was adjudged winner in the deco- 
rated wedding cake class. He received 
a certificate, and holds the McIntosh cup 
for one year. The Toronto Retail Cake 
Bakers’ cup was won by George F. Ian- 
son, Windsor, Ont., for the best decorat- 
ed birthday cake. 


WHEAT FIELDS VISITED 


HE concluding feature of the conven- 

tion was a trip to the splendid wheat- 
fields of Carman, Man., arranged by The 
Fleischmann Co. and attended by ap- 
proximately 150 members. Luncheon 
was tendered the visitors by the Carman 
Board of Trade, the speakers being the 
deputy minister of agriculture, J. H. 
Evans, Mayor Doyle, of Carman, and 
Mr. Bell, president of the local board of 
trade. Mr. Evans struck a highly op- 
timistic note in his address, stating that 
Carman and district were this year har- 
vesting one of the best and largest crops 





W. T. Sloane, Who Took a Large Part in 
the Convention Arrangements 


in the history of the country. He denied 
the gloomy reports of farmers abandon- 
ing their land, and pointed out that Man- 
itoba this season has a larger acreage 
under wheat than ever before, and that 
yield prospects are most encouraging. 
The visitors were enthusiastic over the 
magnificent crops inspected. 








VACATION TIME AFFECTS 
PACIFIC COAST OUTPUT 


Bread prices on the Pacific Coast are 
unchanged from last month, although 
outputs are somewhat smaller and the 
market is weak. Vacations being taken 
by the general public have affected out- 
puts except at summer resorts, where 
bakers report a thriving business. Prices 
range 7@9c for the 1-lb and 10@12%4c 
for the 1%-lb loaves, with little more 
than the usual price cutting by small 
bakers and chain stores. 

Practically none of the bakers are in 
the flour market except for immediate 
needs, the general idea being that lower 
prices will be in effect when new crop 
deliveries of flour are more general. 


NOTES 

R. H. Hoitt, Chatterton Bakery, Seat- 
tle, is in the East. 

The Colville Bakery, Seattle, was re- 
cently burned; loss, about $5,000. 

Charles Fisher, proprietor Oakdale 
(Cal.) Bakery, has recovered from a 
serious illness. 

Dick Holmberg, Swedish Importing 
Co., Portland, is on a vacation, accom- 
panied by his family. 

Theodore Gail, San Francisco baker, 
has returned from a month’s motor trip 
through southern California. 

Carl Evertsen, proprietor Coos Bay 
Bakery, Marshfield, Oregon, was a Port- 
land visitor early in August. 

E. F. Davidson and family, Davidson 
Baking Co., Portland, are spending a 
two weeks’ vacation at Oregon beaches. 

After an operation for appendicitis in 


San Francisco, George Meischberger, 
proprietor California Bakery, Fowler, 
Cal., is again at work. 

William Hoag, Peerless Bakery, San 
Francisco, has returned from a_ two 
weeks’ fishing trip in northern California. 

John Hunsinger, Melrose Home Bak- 
ery, Oakland, Cal., has returned from a 
six weeks’ vacation spent visiting his old 
home near Kansas City. 

Ernest W. Losey, Daily Bread Shop, 
Pasadena, Cal., with Mrs. Losey and 
their daughter, is spending his vacation 
in San Francisco and vicinity. 

David Schoot, secretary San Francisco 
Retail Bakers’ Association, and owner 
of the Junction Bakery, spent two weeks 
motoring through northern California. 


An explosion in the gas oven of the 
Rebotters Bakery, San Leandro, Cal., 
followed by fire, partially destroyed the 
plant. The loss was covered by insur- 
ance. 

The infant son of Arthur S. Murray, 
Murray Baking Co., Los Angeles, was 
run over and instantly killed by an auto 
while playing in the street in front of 
his home. 


Kearn’s Bakery, 5282 Whittier Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, was badly damaged 
by a fire caused by an oven exploding. 
The loss was about $15,000, covered by 
insurance. 


Samuel McDonald, manager of pro- 
duction for the western territory of the 
Continental: Baking Corporation, is visit- 
ing the plants of his company on the 
Pacific Coast. 

C. P. Browers, for a number of years 
manager of the Faultless Baking Co., 
Los Angeles, which burned several 


months ago, has purchased an interest in 
the R. I. Steen Co., a bakers’ supply 
house of Los Angeles, and will become 
treasurer. 


George Barnes, founder and for many 
years manager of the Faultless Baking 
Co., Los Angeles, and who, shortly after 
the plant burned some time ago, started 
on a trip to Europe, has returned to Los 
Angeles. 


F. J. Euperle, Superior Pound Cake 
Co., Los Angeles, is in the East, visiting 
bakeries. He will attend the national 
convention of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation at Buffalo on his return from 
New England. 


An armed bandit was shot and be- 
lieved to have been seriously wounded, 
Ang. 13, at Haight and Fillmore streets, 
San Francisco, by Hans Gawellek, night 
cashier of the Evergood Bakery. Mr. 
Gawellek was closing for the night when 
held up by two men. 


J. E. Theirott is now superintendent 
of the bread department of Love’s Bis- 
cuit & Bread Co., Honolulu. He former- 
ly was associated with the Californi&i 
Baking Co., San Francisco. F. Wursch, 
formerly with the Standard Biscuit Co., 
San Franciseo, is superintendent of the 
cracker department at Love’s. 


A writ of habeas corpus sought by 
Jacob Jung, proprietor of a restaurant 
and bakery at 3139 Sixteenth Street, San 
Francisco, who was convicted of violat- 
ing the Wright act and sent to jail, has 
been denied by the state supreme court. 
Mr. Jung alleged in his petition that po- 
liceman James Griffin had arrested him 
and had searched his place without war- 
rants. 





ST. LOUIS TRADE FAIR 


Bread Sales Are Normal, but a Falling og 
in Sales of Sweet Goods Is Noticed 
—Fall Improvement Expected 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The volume of bakery 
goods being sold in St. Louis and sur- 
rounding territory is about norma! for 
this season of the year, although some 
bakers say demand is not as active as 
they had anticipated. The sale of sweet 
goods is light, but bread sales are <atis- 
factory. 

Most bakers have been in a quandary 
since the start of the present crop season 
regarding flour purchases. Some ep- 
tered the market early in the season and 
bought extensively, but. the majority 
waited for lower prices, and as they 
failed to materialize, they have put of 
buying in large lots. 

This situation, however, has had the 
effect of preventing disastrous price 
wars. A few bakers at interior points 
have made some reductions, but the situ- 
ation is not alarming. 

It is thought that an improvemen: soon 
will be seen in the sale of both bre:d and 
sweet goods, particularly the latter. This 
is an excellent sweet goods marict in 
the fall and winter, and many loca! bak- 
ers pay particular attention to this class 
of business. 





NOTES 
The North End Bakers’ Powling 
League recently elected officers for the 


coming season. 

J. J. MacCarthy, St. Louis agent of 
The Fleischmann Co., attended the «nnual 
convention of the Missouri Retai! Mer- 
chants’ Association at Mexico, Mo., Aug. 
17-19. 


Group meetings of bakers are being 


held throughout Missouri. Interest is 
being worked up in the annual conven- 
tion of the state association, which will 


be held in St. Joseph in the fall. 

The Jewish bakers of St. Louis have 
organized the St. Louis Jewish Master 
Bakers’ Association, with H. Morrasa- 
vitch, president; Sam Lickhalter, vice 
president; Victor Zimmerman, secretary- 
treasurer. Meetings are held weekly. 





ADOLPH J. GUNDERMANN 
HONORED IN NEW YORK 


New Yorx, N. Y.—About 5!) men, 
prominent in the retail baking trade in 
New York and its environs, met on Aug. 
12 at a dinner given in honor of \dolph 
J. Gundermann, who, for many years, 
has worked laboriously on behalf of the 
trade. 

Mr. Gundermann is a past president 


of the New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers, «nd_ in 
recognition of the work he has «one, it 
was decided at the last convention held 


by that organization to make sonic suit- 
able presentation. A check was conse- 
quently handed over to Mr. Gundermann 
at this dinner, while a set of chin. was 
sent to his home as a token of respect 
for Mrs. Gundermann. 

At the dinner, Max Strasser, the !ead- 
er of the retailers, acted as toasti ster 


and spoke of the lovable charact:r of 
Mr. Gundermann, finally presentine him 
with an illuminated address. Many oth- 
er speakers paid tribute to the ex |lent 


services of Mr. Gundermann. 





THE CRISPETTE COMPANY FOR‘! 


MinnNeEApPotis, Minn.—Walter F. n 
son, until recently secretary H. H. '\'n¢ 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, has © 
ized thé Crispette Co., Minneapolis. 
company has been organized with ~! 
000 capital stock. Mr. Johnson is }) 
dent; Walter G. Hudson, Van D 
Harrington Co., first vice presi: 
Sewell D. Andrews, second vice p's! 
dent; Morris B. Mitchell, secretary; I{"r- 
rison H. Cochran, treasurer. The ©'™- 
pany will manufacture rye health bres 
and biscuits. 





MARKOWITZ COMPANY PICNICS 


The B. Markowitz Baking Co., Bri 
dock, Pa., gave a picnic the latter p" 
of July at Locust Grove for its © 
ployees and their families. Athletic 
events, bathing and eating were the s}°- 
cial attractions. It was decided to ho! 
annual picnics hereafter. 
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MINNESOTA BAKERS 
MEET IN ST. PAUL 


Seventh Annual Convention Held—Twin 
Cities Show Large Membership Percent- 
age—All Officers Re-elected 





The seventh annual convention of the 
Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association, 
which was held at St. Paul, Aug. 11-12, 
was by far the best-attended meeting 
ever held by this body. Naturally, most 
of those present were from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, but the state as a whole 
was well represented. The Twin City 
organizations have done some really con- 
structive work in the past year, and have 
largely increased their memberships. The 
St. Paul unit now has better than a 75 per 
cent membership, and the Minneapolis 
unit over 50 per cent. 

The year book, or program, distributed 
at the convention, showed that consider- 
able thought had been given to its prep- 
aration. It contained messages from 
the president and secretary, and gave a 
number of reasons why bakers should at- 
tend conventions and what they could 
get out of them. 

The convention was formally opened on 
the afternoon of Aug. 11, the forenoon 
having been devoted 
to registration. Aft- 
er the address of 
welcome, which was 
responded to by 
William B. Thom- 
son, of Minneapolis, 
the president, John 
M. Hartley, Chicago, 
secretary Associate 
Bakers of America, 
gave an interesting 
talk, referring to the 
zone meetings held 
in Illinois, and the 
good they had ac- 
complished. He strongly urged the bak- 
ers of Minnesota to hold regular sectional 
meetings where, through the interchange 
of information, much could be done to- 
ward eliminating unfair trade practices. 
He said that the bakers’ product was 
probably the most perishable object mar- 
keted in America today, and that, there- 
fore, the bakers should each know some- 
thing of what the others were doing, in 
order to prevent waste. 

F. C. Stadelhofer, The Fleischmann Co., 
New York, declared that what the baker 
got out of his business depended upon 
what he put into it. Personality and 
quality goods, he said, contributed great- 
ly toward success. To overcome the com- 
petition of the wholesalers with their 
high-speed mixers, the retailers should 
adopt short time dough formulas, and 
give their customers fresh bread at least 
three times a day. With a blackboard he 
gave to the bakers a number of excellent 
formulas which, he said, if followed, 
would enable them to meet the competi- 
tion of the wholesaler. 

Mr. Stadelhofer said that bread, and 
not sweet goods, was the foundation of 
the retail trade, and that the latter’s sal- 
vation lay in the adoption of short time 
doughs. To prove this statement in re- 
gard to bread, he cited a number of sur- 
veys that had been made by his company. 





W. B. Thomson 


A MERCHANDISING TALK 


Otto L. Cook, temporary assistant dis- 
trict manager for The Fleischmann Co. 
at St. Paul, in a very interesting paper 
on merchandising said: “If the trouble is 
taken to observe successful selling of 
goods, it will be found that the success 
has been due to the attractiveness with 
which the goods were placed before the 
prospective purchaser, the ease with 
which they could be obtained, and the 
creation of a desire for them by advertis- 
ing, quality, appearance, and method of 
presentation. These points constitute 
merchandising.” He then analyzed these 
various points, and illustrated them with 
stories of personal experiences. 

In closing, Mr. Cook added: “The re- 
tail baking business has great opportuni- 
ties for development, providing you will 
continually keep before you the fact that 
you are taking the place of the housewife 
in her kitchen. She has a right to ex- 
pect that the conditions under which her 
bought products are made and sold are 
as nearly like conditions in her kitchen 
as possible. Don’t lose sight of the fact 
that she is putting forth time. and effort 


+0 ESOb — 


to come to your establishment and make 
purchases, and that to reciprocate you 
must offer variety, pleasing to the varied 
appetites of this American public, and 
sold under such conditions that the house- 
wife feels entirely repaid for the effort 
made in coming to your place, making a 
purchase, and carrying it home. You 
want her to return again, so be sure that 
her mind is so pleasantly impressed with 
the surroundings, service, and quality of 
goods, that she will want to do this. That 
will be merchandising in its fullest 
sense.” 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
During the two days there were various 


discussions participated in by bakers and 
members of the allied trades. The opin- 








=BAKERY SECTION = 


ion was freely expressed that much good 
had been done, and that the Minnesota 
association is headed in the right direc- 
tion. In fact, it was felt that to make a 
change in the officers would be a mistake 
at this time, so practically the entire 
board was re-elected. The following are 
the officers for the ensuing year: presi- 
dent, William B. Thomson, Minneapolis; 
first vice president, William Glaser, St. 
Paul; second vice president, R. Rende- 
laub, Mankato; secretary, J. A. Janovec, 
Minneapolis; financial secretary, E. H. 
Braunig, St. Paul; treasurer, E. C. Jera- 
bek, St. Paul. Board of directors: A. H. 
Charles Gratz, Minneapolis; B. O’Don- 
nell, Duluth; C. A. Swanson, Glenwood; 
Frank Bueller, St. Paul; Jay M. Strong, 
Minneapolis. 








The Sailor 
Changes to 
Bread 


By R. A. Sullivan 


NE by one the old customs of the 

sea are disappearing. The latest 

institution to totter is hard-tack. 
No one can deny that hard-tack was an 
institution. It was as much an indispen- 
sable part of the life aboard ship as the 
log, and considerably easier to keep. It 
required no great mental effort to dis- 
pose of the regular quota of hard-tack, 
both between and at meals. On wild 
nights, with the sea running high and 
the vessel dipping crazily, hard-tack and 
sizzling coffee were indeed ambrosia and 
nectar, and part of the game. 

But, like in many another calling, the 
seaman of today does not regard his 
trade as a game. It has become a busi- 
ness. Sailors, to a great measure, have 
lost the old love of a man for his ship. 
One ship now is the same as another. 
The modern sailor has no more affection 
for the Lucy C. than for the Ellen M., 
unless he can make more money on the 
one than on the other. With the atten- 
tion of man directed from the sport of 
his calling to the monetary rewards his 
trade yields, there is little left of ro- 
mance in the world of work. 

The Garic Bakery, New Orleans, for 
years has been famed for the hard-tack it 
produced. This bakery was one of the 
leading houses in New Orleans in the 
supply of hard-tack to ships. The daily 
average up to several years ago was 
1,500 lbs. This has been tapering off 
gradually until during the past few 
months the demand has so declined that 
less than 1,000 lbs are sold in a month. 
The loss in hard-tack has been made up 
by sales of 2-lb pan loaves of bread 
wrapped in waxed paper. 


[NX THE days of sailing vessels, a skip- 

per would no more have thought of 
putting out to sea without hard-tack than 
he would have neglected his rum supply, 
or failed to have seen that the tobacco 
chest was filled. But times have changed. 
Some one invented a boat that would 
travel without sails, and then some one 
announced that hard-tack is all right, 
but only when there’s nothing else to eat. 
One may imagine the furore this heresy 
brought about. But the man with the 
new idea was persistent and, like so many 
with new ideas, was triumphant in the 
end. It was a bitter fight. Hard-tack 
was to be displaced by bread baked on 
board ship. The skippers of the period 
scorned the idea as ridiculous and not 
worthy of consideration. Baking bread 
aboard ship! It was just another proof 
that the world had gone crazy after that 
diabolical invention, the steamship. The 
old salts expected almost anything, but 
not the softening effect of fresh bread. 
How could a man be a good sailor when 
filled with fresh bread? 

But the ayes had it. The sailors found 
out about fresh bread. The cry, “Eat 
more bread,” swept over land and sea. 
The skippers struggled bravely, but with- 
out result. “Down with hard-tack! Long 
live fresh bread!” was the slogan of the 
opposing forces. So hard-tack went 
down—or at least started its decline. 

The old-time skippers learned their 
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trade under exacting masters, under 
hard conditions, and it displeased them 
sorely to find resentment against their 
methods among the younger generation 
of sailors. They have submitted to the 
ignominy of permitting bread to be 
baked a! their ships, and even go so 
far as to supplement this with bread 
wrapped in waxed paper, bought from 
bakers ashore. 


1c. 881 


A great many ladies attended the meet- 
ing, and special arrangements had been 
made for their entertainment. On the 
opening day they were taken on an auto- 
mobile trip to Stillwater, returning by 
way of White Bear, where luncheon was 
served at the Automobile Club, through 
the courtesy of the Minneapolis Milling 
Co. 

On the evening of Aug. 11 there was a 
surprise party at the German-American 
Club, and on the following evening the 
annual banquet was given at the Ryan 
Hotel. The principal speakers at this 
event were F. B. Simon, health commis- 
sioner of St. Paul, and L. C. Hodgson 
(Larry Ho), former mayor of St. Paul. 
The dinner was followed by a musical 
program and dancing. 


BPO LAS APRs ee a Ate aw 

The midsummer inactivity in the bak- 
ing business continues. Flour buying, as 
a result of the erratic markets, is of a 
hand-to-mouth character. 

President Kehloff, of the Buffalo Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, entertained 
about 30 members of the organization 
and their families at an outing at West 
Falls on Aug. 16. The association is now 
planning a dinner and dance at the 
grounds of the Buffalo Automobile Club 
at Clarence, on Sept. 1. 

The plant of the A. Booke Bakery, 
Bradford, Pa., was damaged by fire of 
undetermined origin on Aug. 16. 

Among recent visitors here was Gus 
T. Lay of Toledo, Ohio, formerly a di- 
rector of the General Baking Co., and 
for many years at the head of that firm’s 
business at Toledo. 

Among local permits filed last week 
was one for a concrete block bakery for 
Sigmund Kowalkowski at 136 Walden 
Avenue, to cost $800. 

The Jamestown (N. Y.) Baking Co., 
Inc., maker of butter cream bread, is 
specializing in an advertising campaign 
to show that white bread is more nour- 
ishing and more easily digested than any 
other. 

That pie is popular was evidenced last 
week when two large downtown restau- 
rants ran out of supplies early in the 
evening. 

Additions and improvements being 
made to the plant of the Hiscutt Baking 
Co., Batavia, will double the output, 
which is now 3,000 loaves bread and from 
600 to 1,500 doz rolls daily. The firm 
operates a fleet of five trucks through- 
out the surrounding territory. 

M. A. McCaarrtuy. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NOTES 


Los Anoetes, Cat.—Dissolution of the 
Pasadena Biscuit Co. is expected shortly, 
following the taking over of the concern’s 
accounts by Bishop & Co., Los Angeles 
cracker and cooky manufacturers. Due 
to the complete destruction of the Pasa- 
dena firm’s $200,000 plant by fire in 
July, and to the fact that only a small 
portion of the loss was covered by insur- 
ance, the company will probably go out 
of business. 

George Barnes, former proprietor 
Faultless Bakery, Los Angeles, and first 
president Southern California Wholesale 
Bakers’ Association, has returned from 
a tour in Europe. 

C. P. Brower has acquired an interest 
in the Robert I. Steen Co., Los Angeles, 
distributors of baking machinery, and 
has become treasurer of the concern. He 
was treasurer of the Southern California 
Wholesale Bakers’ Association for a 
number of years. 





HOPS USED IN BREAD MAKING? 


Great Faris, Monr.—If the allega- 
tions of the county sheriff are supported 
by proof, it would appear that Fred and 
William Springer, employed at_ the 
Springer Bakery owned by their father, 
William Springer, have been engaged in 
- stdalinan mat whallw ecannected with the 

The very mention of nice, fresh bread 
for sailors will make the old-time skip- 
pers turn purple and splutter. They are, 
however, finding it necessary to concede 
to the wishes of the younger generation, 
and keep hard-tack only for emergencies. 

If the only way to get a crew is to prom- 

ise fresh bread instead of hard-tack, they 

will order wrapped pan goods—and hope 
it chokes ’em. 
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MINNESOTA BAKERS 
MEET IN ST. PAUL 


Seventh Annual Convention Held—Twin 
Cities Show Large Membership Percent- 
age—All Officers Re-elected 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association, 
which was held at St. Paul, Aug. 11-12, 
was by far the best-attended meeting 
ever held by this body. Naturally, most 
of those present were from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, but the state as a whole 
was well represented. The Twin City 
organizations have done some really con- 
structive work in the past year, and have 
largely increased their memberships. The 
St. Paul unit now has better than a 75 per 
cent membership, and the Minneapolis 
unit over 50 per cent. 

The year book, or program, distributed 
at the convention, showed that consider- 
able thought had been given to its prep- 
aration. It contained messages from 
the president and secretary, and gave a 
number of reasons why bakers should at- 
tend conventions and what they could 
get out of them. 

The convention was formally opened on 
the afternoon of Aug. 11, the forenoon 

having been devoted 

to registration. Aft- 

er the address of 

welcome, which was 

responded to by 

William B. Thom- 

son, of Minneapolis, 

the president, John 

M. Hartley, Chicago, 

secretary Associate 

Bakers of America, 

gave an interesting 

talk, referring to the 

zone meetings held 

W. B. Thomson in Illinois, and the 

good they had ac- 

complished. He strongly urged the bak- 

ers of Minnesota to hold regular sectional 

mectings where, through the interchange 

of information, much could be done to- 

ward eliminating unfair trade practices. 

He said that the bakers’ product was 

probably the most perishable object mar- 

keted in America today, and that, there- 

fore, the bakers should each know some- 

thing of what the others were doing, in 
order to prevent waste. 

I. C. Stadelhofer, The Fleischmann Co., 
New York, declared that what the baker 
got out of his business depended upon 
what he put into it. Personality and 
quality goods, he said, contributed great- 
ly toward success. To overcome the com- 
petition of the wholesalers with their 
high-speed mixers, the retailers should 
adopt short time dough formulas, and 
give their customers fresh bread at least 
three times a day. With a blackboard he 
gave to the bakers a number of excellent 
formulas which, he said, if followed, 
would enable them to meet the competi- 
tion of the wholesaler. 

Mr. Stadelhofer said that bread, and 
not sweet goods, was the foundation of 
the retail trade, and that the latter’s sal- 
vation lay in the adoption of short time 
doughs. To prove this statement in re- 
gard to bread, he cited a number of sur- 
veys that had been made by his company. 


A MERCHANDISING TALK 


Otto L. Cook, temporary assistant dis- 
trict manager for The Fleischmann Co. 
at St. Paul, in a very interesting paper 
on merchandising said: “If the trouble is 
taken to observe successful selling of 
goods, it will be found that the success 
has been due to the attractiveness with 
which the goods were placed before the 
prospective purchaser, the ease with 
which they could be obtained, and the 
creation of a desire for them by advertis- 
ing, quality, appearance, and method of 
presentation. These points constitute 
merchandising.” He then analyzed these 
various points, and illustrated them with 
stories of personal experiences. 

In closing, Mr. Cook added: “The re- 
tail baking business has great opportuni- 
ies. for development, providing you will 

ontinually keep before you the fact that 
you are taking the place of the housewife 

her kitchen. She has a right to ex- 
it that the conditions under which her 
bought products are made and sold are 
as nearly like conditions in her kitchen 

§ possible. Don’t lose sight of the fact 

hat she is putting forth time and effort 


to come to your establishment and make 
purchases, and that to reciprocate you 
must offer variety, pleasing to the varied 
appetites of this American public, and 
sold under such conditions that the house- 
wife feels entirely repaid for the effort 
made in coming to your place, making a 
purchase, and carrying it home. You 
want her to return again, so be sure that 
her mind is so pleasantly impressed with 
the surroundings, service, and quality of 
goods, that she will want to do this. That 
will be merchandising in its fullest 
sense.” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


During the two days there were various 
discussions participated in by bakers and 
members of the allied trades. The opin- 


The Sailor 
Changes to 
Bread 


By R. A. Sullivan 


NE by one the old customs of the 

sea are disappearing. The latest 

institution to totter is hard-tack. 
No one can deny that hard-tack was an 
institution. It was as much an indispen- 
sable part of the life aboard ship as the 
log, and considerably easier to keep. It 
required no great mental effort to dis- 
pose of the regular quota of hard-tack, 
both between and at meals. On wild 
nights, with the sea running high and 
the vessel dipping crazily, hard-tack and 
sizzling coffee were indeed ambrosia and 
nectar, and part of the game. 

But, like in many another calling, the 
seaman of today does not regard his 
trade as a game. It has become a busi- 
ness. Sailors, to a great measure, have 
lost the old love of a man for his ship. 
One ship now is the same as another. 
The modern sailor has no more affection 
for the Lucy C. than for the Ellen M., 
unless he can make more money on the 
one than on the other. With the atten- 
tion of man directed from the sport of 
his calling to the monetary rewards his 
trade yields, there is little left of ro- 
mance in the world of work. 

The Garic Bakery, New Orleans, for 
years has been famed for the hard-tack it 
produced. This bakery was one of the 
leading houses in New Orleans in the 
supply of hard-tack to ships. The daily 
average up to several years ago was 
1,500 lbs. This has been tapering off 
gradually until during the past few 
months the demand has so declined that 
less than 1,000 lbs are sold in a month: 
The loss in hard-tack has been made up 
by sales of 2-lb pan loaves of bread 
wrapped in waxed paper. 


N THE days of sailing vessels, a skip- 


per would no more have thought of 
putting out to sea without hard-tack than 
he would have neglected his rum supply, 
or failed to have seen that the tobacco 
chest was filled. But times have changed. 
Some one invented a boat that would 
travel without sails, and then some one 
announced that hard-tack is all right, 
but only when there’s nothing else to eat. 
One may imagine the furore this heresy 
brought about. But the man with the 
new idea was persistent ahd, like so many 
with new ideas, was triumphant in the 
end. It was a bitter fight. Hard-tack 
was to be displaced by bread baked on 
board ship. The skippers of the period 
scorned the idea as ridiculous and not 
worthy of consideration. Baking bread 
aboard ship! It was just another proof 
that the world had gone crazy after that 
diabolical invention, the steamship. The 
old salts expected almost anything, but 
not the softening effect of fresh bread. 
How could a man be a good sailor when 
filled with fresh bread? 

But the ayes had it. The sailors found 
out about fresh bread. The cry, “Eat 
more bread,” swept over land and sea. 
The skippers struggled bravely, but with- 
out result. “Down with hard-tack! Long 
live fresh bread!’ was the slogan of the 
opposing forces. So hard-tack went 
down—or at least started its decline. 

The old-time skippers learned their 
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ion was freely expressed that much good 
had been done, and that the Minnesota 
association is headed in the right direc- 
tion. In fact, it was felt that to make a 
change in the officers would be a mistake 
at this time, so practically the entire 
board was re-elected. The following are 
the officers for the ensuing year: presi- 
dent, William B. Thomson, Minneapolis; 
first vice president, William Glaser, St. 
Paul; second vice president, R. Rende- 
laub, Mankato; secretary, J. A. Janovec, 
Minneapolis; financial secretary, E. H. 
Braunig, St. Paul; treasurer, E. C. Jera- 
bek, St. Paul. Board of directors: A. H. 
Charles Gratz, Minneapolis; B. O’Don- 
nell, Duluth; C. A. Swanson, Glenwood; 
Frank Bueller, St. Paul; Jay M. Strong, 
Minneapolis. 


trade under exacting masters, under 
hard conditions, and it displeased them 
sorely to find resentment against their 
methods among the younger generation 
of sailors. They have submitted to the 
ignominy of permitting bread to be 
baked aboard their ships, and even go so 
far as to supplement this with bread 
wrapped in waxed paper, bought from 
bakers ashore. 
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A great many ladies attended the meet 
ing, and special arrangements had been 
made for their entertainment. On the 
opening day they were taken on an auto- 
mobile trip to Stillwater, returning by 
way of White Bear, where luncheon was 
served at the Automobile Club, through 
the courtesy of the Minneapolis Milling 
Co. 

On the evening of Aug. 11 there was a 
surprise party at the German-American 
Club, and on the following evening the 
annual banquet was given at the Ryan 
Hotel. The principal speakers at this 
event were F. B. Simon, health commis- 
sioner of St. Paul, and L. C. Hodgson 
(Larry Ho), former mayor of St. Paul. 
The dinner was followed by a musical 
program and dancing. 


The very mention of nice, fresh bread 
for sailors will make the old-time skip- 
pers turn purple and splutter. They are, 
however, finding it necessary to concede 
to the wishes of the younger generation, 
and keep hard-tack only for emergencies. 
If the only way to get a crew is to prom- 
ise fresh bread instead of hard-tack, they 
will order wrapped pan goods—and hope 
it chokes ’em. 


























THE GENERAL FIELD 

The J. H. Day Co.’s California office 
is now located in the Calo Building, Los 
Angeles. There is also a fine display 
room for stock. J. L. Dalton is in 
charge. The company also has an office 
on Mission Street, San Francisco. 

Felix Notz, president American Oven 
& Machine Co., Chicago, is on a Euro- 
pean trip, and expects to visit England, 
France and Germany, but will return in 
time to be present at the bakery expo- 


reet. he concern, on June 1, cele- 
brated its golden jubilee in business. The 
founder, Henry C. Schranck, is still ac- 
tive as president, with Henry C. 
Schranck, Jr., as general manager. In 
the new plant, additional laboratory 
equipment for testing products has been 
installed and the scope of the business 
broadened materially. 

The Kaukauna (Wis.) Paper Co. has 
been acquired under receivership pro- 


Kau- 
kauna. The claims of creditors amount- 
ed to about $42,000 and the sale price 
was $10,000. 

The Menasha (Wis.) Printing & Car- 
ton Co., on Aug. 1, made a new issue of 
$150,000 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock at 98% and accrued dividend. The 
concern now does about 41 per cent of 
all the paraffined carton business in the 
United States. 

The Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. Bacing 


ceedings by the Badger Tissue Co., 
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be erected. The estate has a water 
frontage on Manhasset Bay. 

During the international polo matches 
last fall, Mr. Fleischmann turned over 
his estate to the visiting English players. 





EASTERN TRADE NOTES 

S. Gumpert, Brooklyn, head of the 
bakers’ specialty house which bears his 
name, recently left for Gothenburg, Swe- 
den. He also will visit Germany and 
France. 

The New York office of the Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co., under the direction of 
J. J. LeClare, sales manager, has con- 
cluded one of its most successful sales 
meetings. All the company’s representa- 
tives working out of New York were 
present. 

Frederick W. Hubar, for years in the 
bakers’ supply business at Wallabout 
Market, Brooklyn, died Aug. 10. 





ON THE PACIFIC COAST 

M. A. McGregor, American Bakery 
Equipment Co., San Francisco, has re- 
turned to Seattle after an extended trip 
through the Pacific Northwest. 

The Lee-Greefkins Co., San Francisco, 
announces the addition to its sales force 
of H. W. Moore. 

William Syberg, installation and serv- 
ice man for the American Bakers Ma- 
chinery Co., St. Louis, is in southern 
California assisting in the installation of 
the company’s machinery in that district. 

J. J. Megirian, Berkeley, Cal., for- 
merly with the King Oven Co., Los An- 
geles, is now with the Gibbs Agency, San 
Francisco, and will have charge of the 
equipment department. 

D. H. Bitney, representing the Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., is vis- 
iting the Pacific Coast representatives 
of the company. 

Harry Hewlett, Petersen Oven Co., 
Chicago, with headquarters in San Fran- 
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A Wholesome Example of White Bread Advertising 


cisco, is installing an oven in El 
Texas. 


Harry Hinke, The Fleischmann 


Seattle, is motoring through Califo 


on a vacation. 

R. W. Dinzl, Southwark Found 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, visited 
trade in California early this month 


DENVER MAY ESTABLISH 


July 22, 1925 
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NEW SCHOOL OF BAKING 


Denver, Coto.—Bakers here are 
ing a plant for establishing a scho 
bakers as a part of the local 
board’s system of holding classes 
rious trades. A $200,000 addition 
being built to the Denver Oppo 
School, which will be ready for occ 
this fall. It is probable that the 
school will be housed in it. 

Arthur Weiss, a Denver baker, \ 
cently elected to the school board, 
is with him that the idea originat: 
has been sanctioned by local baker 
ers, the local bakers’ union, a: 
American Bakers’ Association, 
have promised to aid in planning « 
of instruction and in teaching. TT! 
equipment obtainable will be in 
and a model bakery established, 
plans are adopted. 





DULUTH BAKERY NOTES 

B. M. O’Donnell, president Dulu 
tail Bakers’ Association, represen! 
association at ‘the state convent 
bakers held in St. Paul, Aug. 11 

Officers and salesmen of the Zin: 
Bread Co., numbering about 30, 
the annual sales contest banquet 
the Spaulding Hotel, Duluth, on 
H. W. Zinsmaster, president of t! 
pany, announced that the new | 
Hibbing, Minn., will be opened tly 
part of August, and the Superior 
bakery will start operating about + 
The Hibbing building cost about - 
and equipment a similar amount 
30 men will be employed. Only 
rolls and doughnuts will be bake: 
bakery products being shipped fr 
luth. Six trucks will distribute | 
put over the entire range countr\ 

Roy C. Dahl, aged 27, and en 
by the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
life by the overturning of a cano: 
local harbor on July 23. 

The Piggly Wiggly store, Du! 
offering reductions on all package 
National Biscuit Co.’s cakes and 
ers, and retailing some special lo 
bread at reductions. 

Walter Creulush, baker, 2732 
Third Street, was robbed of $30 
shop on Aug. 10. 

Business with retail and wh 
bakers as a rule continues good. 
consumption of bakery goods 
nearly full-time operation of plan 
shops is the rule. 

The cracker and cooky trade is 
retail sales and wholesalers’ bookin 
ing satisfactory. 

F. G. Carrs 





CANADIAN BAKERY NOTES 


W. T. Bredin, who was recent!) 
pointed general manager of the C 
Bread Co., Ltd., is a son of Mark I} 
president of the company. Mr. 1 
Jr., entered the business at the age 
and has had practical experience in 
department of the industry. 

The annual report of the Don 
Chocolate Co., Ltd., Toronto, for the 
ending March 31 showed one of the 
years in the company’s history. 

W. Birkshaw has opened the He 
Bakery in Vancouver, B. C. 

The common stock of the Canada Br 
Co., Ltd., has advanced about 21 p: 
since July 1, and is now selling aroun 





BAKER IS PERFECT ANGLER 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Bryce B. 5: 
president Smith-Great Western B 
Corporation, Kansas City, caught the 
ord string of black bass for the se 
on his recent vacation at Alexan 
Minn. The catch consisted of 16 
which is the limit in the state, and 
total weight of the string was 48 
The two y tent specimens weighed 
and 5% Ibs. 
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CLAIMS RECORD NUMBER 
OF BAKERIES FOR ITS SIZE 


Boasting of any kind, even of the 
amount of bread one eats, is not allowed 
to go unchallenged in these days of com- 
petition. A news story in the July bak- 
ery section of The Northwestern Miller 
suggested that Charleston, W. Va., may 
produce more bread, per capita, than 
any other town in the country. 

This suggestion seems questionable to 
Vernon Phelps, representing the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, in Rhode 
Island territory. He writes that it is 
barely possible that Charleston produces 
more bread than Woonsocket, R. I., but 
he wagers that the latter town has more 
bakeries than Charleston. He supports 
this contention as follows: 

“Woonsocket is a city of 44,000 souls. 
I have no figures either [no figures were 
given in the Charleston story], but I am 
certsin that it will rank with any town 
in the United States in the number of 
bakeries within its borders. At least 10 
are of moderate size and always buy flour 
in straight carloads, arrival draft basis, 
and there are many small bakers—the 
numer would surprise you. Further, 
each baker states that his business is 
gool. I believe that Woonsocket holds 
the record.” 


August 26, 1925 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AND BAKERY EMPLOYEES 


The proceedings of Roth vs. National 
Biscuit Co. (146 N. E. 410) involved the 
question as to whether an injury to a 
bakeroom employee through falling from 
a window, to which he had gone for re- 
lief from heat and for fresh air during a 
rest period, arose out of and in the course 
of his employment in such sense as to en- 
title him to an award under the Indiana 
workmnen’s compensation act. The ques- 
tion was answered in the affirmative. The 
decision is of more than local impor- 
tance, because the Indiana act is sub- 
stantially the same as the workmen’s 
compensation laws of other states on the 
point presented. 

A. L. H. Srreet. 





CONDITIONS NORMAL IN TENNESSEE 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—The bread situa- 
tion in Tennessee underwent no impor- 
tant change during August. - Bakers re- 
port that there is about a normal de- 
wand, consumption being larger in the 
South during the summer months, as 
housewives do less home baking then. 
Bread prices have remained stationary, 
the higher price of flour having caused 
no advance. 


NOTES 


Donald McDonald, manager Nashville 
Baking Co., who has been critically ill 
of typhoid fever for some time, is recov- 
ering. 

The Sanitary Bakery, Humboldt, suf- 
fered a loss of $4,500, in a recent fire 
= destroyed several business houses 

ere. 


Gibson County club women recently 
held a bread contest at the high school in 
Trenton. The first prize of $15, offered 
by the Milan Baking Co., was awarded 
to Mrs. Ruth Dungan. Miss Irene James 
received the first prize of $15 for girls, 
offered by the Merchants’ Bank, Hum- 
boldt. 

JoHN Leper. 





THE FRENCH BAKER 


_ France being a country in which equal- 
ity is almost a fetish, the baker is a citi- 
zen, or a villager, according to where his 
lot may be cast, of importance. The ranks 
of députés are not closed to him, and he 
may even aspire to the senate. Some day, 
no doubt a boulanger will become presi- 
dent of the republic, for the baker, like 
all French commercial people, is an ar- 
dent politician with the interests of his 
country at heart. He also is a man of 
education and general knowledge, closely 
ne the trend of events in all coun- 
Ties. 

Though not a traveler (few Frenchmen 
can tear themselves away from their be- 
loved native land), the baker frequently 
knows something about the great cities 
of the world. With a geography and the 
indispensable Larousse dictionary, he al- 


most is a qualified guide. The baker, 
learned oracle, often is the local referee. 

While at school the boulanger in the 
making has minded his books. Apart 
from the fact that there is no cricket, 
football, or hockey to distract the lad’s 
attention, he is a born student. True, the 
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paternal bakery some day will be his, and 
he looks forward to mastering its details. 
But an assured future does not prevent 
him from competing for every possible 
school prize—and winning a goodly por- 
tion of them. He cannot understand an 
English boy preferring to shine at games, 





8 am. Registration at the Armory. 


Hotel Statler. 


Flag raising, Buffalo Boy Scouts. 
Invocation, Rev. Mr. Brown. 
Music, E. T. Clissold, leader. 


of Salesmanship. 


Address, “The Importance of a 
Appointment of committees. 


1. Executive. 
2. Treasurer and Foundation. 


4. Industrial Relations. 


sociation, at the Armory. 


at the Armory. 
Hotel. 
Statler Hotel. 


Hotel. 


9:30 a.m. Convention called to order. 


Clubs. 
Committee reports. 


Presentation of resolutions. 


7:30 p.m. Annual banquet. 
Music and dancing. 


9:30 a.m. Address, H. N. Tolles. 
10 a.m. Convention called to order. 


Report of resolutions committee. 
Installation of officers. 
Adjournment. 


Hotel. 
Private dinners Thursday night. 


Recreation Day. 





Buffalo Convention Program 


MONDAY, SEPT. 14 
A Day for Recreation and Old Friends 


Golf Tournament, Orchard Park Golf Club. 
6:30 p.m. Board of Governors’ meeting and dinner, Hotel Statler. 
Evening: Reception and dance, Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 15 
10 am. Call to order, President Lewis F. Bolser. 


Address, “Convention Ideals,” H. 


President’s address, “Retrospects and Visions,” Lewis F. Bolser. 
Announcements, Dr. H. E. Barnard. 
Introductions of presidents of affiliated associations: 
George E. Dean, Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mike Hoffman, Associate Bakers of America. 
W. E. Long, Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 
C. J. Paterson, American Society of Bakery Engineers. 
B. B. Grenell, National Association of Bakers’ Supply Houses and 
Council of Baking and Affiliated Organizations. 
Sydney Anderson, Millers’ National Federation. 
Frank Rushton, National Association of Wholesale Pie Bakers. 


Lipp, president Associated Bakers of Illinois. 


Reports of standing and special committees: 
Lewis F. Bolser, chairman. 


3. Trade Promotion. L. A. Rumsey for the committee. 
L. A. 
5. American Institute of Baking. J. M. Livingston, chairman. 
Report of nominating committee chairman. 
Report of secretary and business manager. 

1 p.m. Adjournment and luncheon at the Armory. 
Meeting and luncheon of executive committee, American Bakers’ As- 


2 p.m. Annual convention American Society of Bakery Engineers opens in 
theater at the Armory, C. J. Paterson, president, presiding. 
2:30 p.m. Conference of Wholesale Pie Bakers, Frank Rushton presiding, 


6:30 p.m. Dinner of committee on American Institute of Baking, Statler 
Meeting and dinner of ex-presidents of American Bakers’ Association, 


7 p.m. Dinner, Alumni of American Institute School of Baking. 
Evening program to be provided by Bakers’ Club of New York, Statler 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 16 


Community singing. E. T. Clissold, director. 
10 a.m. Address, “Bread, from the Wheat Fields to the Home,” Dr. Wil- 
liam Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Address, “The Baker’s Service to the Family,’ Mrs. Walter McNab 
Miller, chairman public welfare, General Federation of Women’s 


Necrology, Fred Haller, chairman. 
Election of members of board of governors. 


At the close of the business session there will be a meeting and luncheon 
of the board of governors at the Armory. 
2 p.m. Conference on trade promotion, L. A. Rumsey presiding. 
2:30 p.m. Conference of cake bakers, L. A. Schillinger presiding. 
3 p.m. Annual conference of Secretaries of Bakers’ Associations begins its 
work at the Armory, J. H. Woolridge presiding. 
Speaker, Herbert Hoover. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 17 


Community singing. E. T. Clissold, director. 

Address, the Hon. Bainbridge Colby. 

Address, “Bread, as the Physician Knows It.” 
editor Journal of American Medical Association. 

Address, A. J. Gunderman, New York Retail Bakers’ Association. 

Address, Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ National Federation. 


2 p.m. Conference of house to house bakers at the Armory. 
Continuation of other unfinished afternoon programs. 
6:30 p.m. Dinner, Council of Baking and Affiliated Organizations, Statler 


8 p.m. Exposition at the Armory. Music and dancing. 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 18 
Excursion to Niagara Falls. 


N. Tolles, president Sheldon School 


Strong State Association,’ Eugene 


M. Lee Marshall. 


Schillinger, chairman. 


Dr. H. E. Barnard. 


Dr. Morris Fishbein, 











which, it is considered in French scholas- 
tic circles, do no good to any one. “Bet- 
ter far,” argues the young Jules, “employ 
the golden hours in amassing knowl- 
edge. Le cricket and le football are 
ephemeral; the fruits of learning endure 
forever.” 

Jules, however, is no prig. While tak- 
ing his schooling seriously, the scholar 
finds plenty of pleasure in life; whether 
he inhabits a town or a village, he makes 
the most of leisure moments. Sometimes 
the dashing youth becomes le coq du vil- 
lage, which means that for dancing, shoot- 
ing the bottles at the fair, being well 
dressed, and winning the affections of the 
lasses, none can touch him. When set- 
tling down to the important business of 
baking, he leaves such frivolities to 
others.—George Cecil in Milling. 





BUFFALO BAKERY NOTES 

The midsummer inactivity in the bak- 
ing business continues. Flour buying, as 
a result of the erratic markets, is of a 
hand-to-mouth character. 

President Kehloff, of the Buffalo Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, entertained 
about 30 members of the organization 
and their families at an outing at West 
Falls on Aug. 16. The association is now 
planning a dinner and dance at the 
grounds of the Buffalo Automobile Club 
at Clarence, on Sept. 1. 

The plant of the A. Booke Bakery, 
Bradford, Pa., was damaged by fire of 
undetermined origin on Aug. 16. 

Among recent visitors here was Gus 
T. Lay of Toledo, Ohio, formerly a di- 
rector of the General Baking Co., and 
for many years at the head of that firm’s 
business at Toledo. 

Among local permits filed last week 
was one for a concrete block bakery for 
Sigmund Kowalkowski at 136 Walden 
Avenue, to cost $800. 

The Jamestown (N. Y.) Baking Co., 
Inc., maker of butter cream bread, is 
specializing in an advertising campaign 
to show that white bread is more nour- 
ishing and more easily digested than any 
other. ’ 

That pie is popular was evidenced last 
week when two large downtown restau- 
rants ran out of supplies early in the 
evening. 

Additions and improvements being 
made to the plant of the Hiscutt Baking 
Co., Batavia, will double the output, 
which is now 3,000 loaves bread and from 
600 to 1,500 doz rolls daily. The firm 
operates a fleet of five trucks through- 
out the surrounding territory. 


M. A. McCarrny. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NOTES 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—Dissolution of the 
Pasadena Biscuit Co. is expected shortly, 
following the taking over of the concern’s 
accounts by Bishop & Co., Los Angeles 
cracker and cooky manufacturers. Due 
to the complete destruction of the Pasa- 
dena firm’s $200,000 plant by fire in 
July, and to the fact that only a small 
portion of the loss was covered by insur- 
ance, the company will probably go out 
of business. ; 

George Barnes, former proprietor 
Faultless Bakery, Los Angeles, and first 
president Southern California Wholesale 
Bakers’ Association, has returned from 
a tour in Europe. 

C. P. Brower has acquired an interest 
in the Robert I. Steen Co., Los Angeles, 
distributors of baking machinery, and 
has become treasurer of the concern. He 
was treasurer of the Southern California 
Wholesale Bakers’ Association for a 
number of years. 





HOPS USED IN BREAD MAKING? 


Great Faris, Mont.—If the allega- 
tions of the county sheriff are supported 
by proof, it would appear that Fred and 
William Springer, employed at the 
Springer Bakery owned by their father, 
William Springer, have been engaged in 
a sideline not wholly connected with the 
bakery business. The sheriff has 12 cases 
of home brew, a capping machine and a 
50-gal receptacle which it is said was 
filled with hops and water and belonged 
to them. There is no allegation that the 
hops were intended for raising dough. 
One of the interesting facts is that 
Springer’s Bakery has been furnishing 
bread to the county jail since the in- 
cumbency of the present sheriff. 
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News Notes From the American Bakery Field 


ALABAMA 

Ward’s Electric Bakery is the name of 
a new plant at Tuscumbia. 

The Alabama Baking Co., Florence, is 
a new corporation. 

ARIZONA 

The Zappia Bakery, Clifton, is being 
remodeled. 

ARKANSAS 

The Wesson Bakery, Fort Smith, has 
been sold to the Arkansas Baking Co. 

A bakery has been opened by Yates & 
Geren at 1218 Garrison Avenue, Fort 
Smith. 

The Murphy-Norton Bakery, Mam- 
moth Spring, has been sold to Guy 
Smoot. 

The bakery of J. B. Murray, Stuttgart, 
is now at its new location. 

The Blue Ribbon Bakery, Fort Smith, 
recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt. 

A bakery is being built at Camden for 
the Arkansas Baking Co. 

Barnwell’s Home Bakery, Ashdown, 
has been opened. 

C. Wright, Gillham, is to open a bakery 
at De Queen, and A. Milburn, a former 
Fort Worth baker, is to be associated 
with him. 

The interior of the City Bakery, Gur- 
don, has been remodeled and redecorated. 
J. W. Burrow is owner and manager. 

Newton Nelson & Son are to establish 
a wholesale candy and confectionery 
business at Mountain Home. 

Roman Schmuecher has sold his Home 
Bakery, Paragould, to Joseph Kasper, a 
former employee of the Paragould Bak- 
ery. 

J. C. Raugh, owner of a bakery at 
Alma, has purchased the Crockett Bak- 
ery, Mulberry, and will manage both 
plants. 

A. F. McMullen, Ralls, Texas, has pur- 
chased the Kruger Bakery, Rogers. 

G. H. Prince has acquired the A. M. 
Deater Bakery, Bald Knob. 

A bakery has been established in Moun- 
tain View by Mrs. S. A. McCullough. 


CALIFORNIA 


New machine equipment has_ been 
placed in the Riverside Bakery, 272 West 
Eighth Street. 

Santa Clara has a new bakery operat- 
ed by Tony Vierra at 854 Harrison 
Street. 

A wholesale pie bakery will be estab- 
lished by Paul Vogler and John Krug at 
919 Leavenworth Street, San Francisco. 

The Fairfax Bakery has added a light 
luncheon department. J. S. Fontaz is 
proprietor. 

Edward Morris, manager Sunshine 
Baking Co., Fresno, has purchased a new 
oven. 

M. Appelson has purchased the bakery 
and grocery at Second and Geary streets, 
San Francisco. 

John Martin has sold the Virginia City 
(Nev.) Bakery to David Schatz, of San 
Francisco. 

Oscar Olson has opened a bakery at 
712 South Hoover Street, Los Angeles. 

A flour outfit has been installed by the 
ABC Bakery in Bakersfield. 

A new molding machine has been in- 
stalled in the Maderia Bakery. 

The Hanford Bakery has added some 
new machine equipment. 

Automatic machine equipment has been 
installed in the Mighty-Nice Bakery, 
Bakersfield. 

The Polly Ann Bakery, Alturus, has 
been remodeled and new machine equip- 
ment installed. 

The Bradley Pie Co., Oakland, has 
purchased new ovens. 

The Buttertop Baking Co., 3118 South 
Pacific Avenue, San Pedro, recently 
opened up. Many thousands of people 
visited and inspected the plant with its 
automatic machinery, capable of turn- 
ing out 12,000 loaves daily in addition to 
a line of sweet goods. The plant is so 
constructed that it may be enlarged as 
needs require. The new firm is incor- 
porated under the laws of California. 
Officers are: Arthur Judisch, president; 
E. E. Prosser, vice president; L. L. Sew- 
ard, secretary and treasurer; E. J. 


O’Laughlin and F. F. Grosshans, direc- 
tors. Mr. Seward, who will also be su- 
perintendent of the plant, last was em- 


ployed with the Faultless Baking Co., of. 
Los Angeles. 

A. J. DeMeyere has sold his Purity 
Bakery at Santa Monica to E. E. Scho- 
ber, formerly of the Phoenix Mill Co., 
Minneapolis. 

A. Francis has installed a new rotary 
oven in his bakery at 32 Randall Street, 
San Francisco. 

Joseph Royle has opened a bakery on 
Pico Street, Los Angeles. 

Joseph Zolg has opened a bakery in 
Oxnard, 

Wells & Edmonds have opened a bak- 
ery on West Seventh Street, Los An- 
geles. 

William Paul, Long Beach, is installing 
an oven, 

The Tip Top Bakery, Vallejo, is build- 
ing an addition to its plant, and new 
equipment will be installed. Thomas 
Lazaway is proprietor. 

The Enterprise Bakery, Redwood City, 
has been opened by A. Spuehler. 

C. Comba, Lodi, will operate the bak- 
ery in Sanguinetti’s Market. 

F. Zieseniss has sold his bakery, 1432 
East Thirty-fifth Street, Los Angeles, to 
A. Witchell, Santa Monica. 

The Basso Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
has installed a bread wrapping machine. 

The Louis Baking Co., San Jose, has 
moved into a new building. 

Plans are being made by the Barker 
Bakery Co., Long Beach, for a new bak- 
ery. 

Rich Bros,’ Bakery, Long Beach, will 
build an addition. 

F. Panziatti has purchased the Irving- 
ton (Cal.) Bakery. 

Mueli & Martin have purchased the 
Pastry Shop, Fresno. 

Otto Turner has opened a bakery in 
Berkeley. 

The Julian Catering Co. has moved to 
742 Turner Street, Los Angeles. 

The McGowan Pastry Shop, Lakeport, 
will move into larger quarters and install 
a new oven and equipment. 

Karl Walters, Willows, has sold his 
bakery to Julius Phillips, formerly of 
Calistoga. Mr. Walters plans a trip to 
Europe. 

Tony Galligari has opened a retail 
bakery in Richmond. 

Martin’s Bakery, Richmond, has in- 
stalled a mixer and flour handling outfit. 

John Akam has opened the Pastry 
Shop, Oakland. 

The Rich Pie Co., San Francisco, will 
move to a new location. 

Barsotti’s Bakery, Madera, has pur- 
chased new machinery. 

John H. Eader, Eader’s Bakery, Hun- 
tington Beach, has opened his new bak- 
ery, 50x120, with two ovens, and will hold 
a reception for the public about Sept. 1. 

The Myrtle Bakery, San Francisco, has 
purchased a building, and will move 
about Oct. 1. 

The Philadelphia Bakery, Los Angeles, 
is installing a new brick oven. 

Otto R. Matte has purchased an in- 
terest in the Langendorf Baking Co., San 
Francisco, and will have charge of the 
production department of this concern. 
Mr. Matte formerly was manager of the 
Golden State Baking Co. before this bak- 
ery was taken over by the Consolidated 
California Baking Co. 

Plans are being prepared by the Suy- 
dam Baking Co., Long Beach, for a new 
building to cost about $25,000. 

Henri Lafon, Lafayette French Pastry 
Shop, 2184 Union Street, San Francisco, 
has installed two new cake mixers of the 
latest type. He operates a modern plant 
for the manufacture of French pastries 
and cakes. 

John Wessner has sold his bakery at 
Mill Valley to A. Hausle. 

The Mayfield (Cal.) Baking Co. is re- 
modeling its bakery. 

The Pioneer Baking Co., 3226 Mont- 
gomery Way, Sacramento, has added a 
new bread mixer. 

Hottinger & Karkmeyer are successors 
to Hottinger & Eichenberger in the Log 
Cabin Bakery, Oroville. 

H. D. Artz, Bellflower, is remodeling 
his bakery and installing new machinery. 

Van de Kamp’s Holland-Dutch Bak- 
eries, 257 Werdin Place, Los Angeles, are 
making extensive alterations and im- 


provements which will give them twice _ 





their present bread capacity when com- 
pleted. 
COLORADO 

The new bakery of G. T. 
Aguilar, has been opened. 

Voss Bros.’ Bakery, 3621 West Thirty- 
second Street, Denver, has enlarged its 
shop and added new equipment. 

A new oven has been installed in the 


Donnelly, 


Longmont (Colo.) Bakery. Herman 
Bolst is proprietor. 
CONNECTICUT 


A new bakery has been opened in 
Southington. 

The bakery of Jensen & Torkelson, 
Bridgeport, is in new quarters at 1107 
Stratford Avenue. 

Charles Sheck has closed his bakery at 
Deep River. 


FLORIDA 


H. L. Wadham has opened the Model 
Bakery at 124 Main Street, Bradentown. 
His shop at 222 West Manotee Avenue 
has been discontinued. 

A bakery has been opened at Fort 
Lauderdale by James Fisher. 

Work has begun on a bakery at Lake 
Wales, owned by D. A. Walker, to cost 
about $15,000. 

The Lee Baking Co., 211 Carew Street, 
Tampa, is enlarging its plant. 

The plant of the Armid Baking Co., at 
Miami, is now in full operation. ‘The 
equipment is mostly new. 

Richey’s Bakery, 431 Eighth Street, 
Miami, has been opened. 

The Triple Cities Bakery, Daytona, 
has opened its new plant. 


GEORGIA 
Enlargements and improvements to the 
bakery of W. H. Harper, Fort Valley, 
have been completed. 
A bakery will soon be opened at 514 
Plant Avenue, Waycross, to be known as 
the Waycross Bakery. 


IDAHO 


Two bakeries at St. Maries, the Idaho 
and the City, have been consolidated. 
Messrs. Odell, Johnson & Cole are the 
owners. 

ILLINOIS 

The business of Kemple’s Bakery, Gib- 
son City, now necessitates occupying the 
entire building in which the plant is lo- 
cated, 

The bakery business of Richard Cack- 
ley & Son, Mason City, has been sold to 
J. C. Beam. 

John P. Monson has bought the bakery 
of Alexander Anderson, 995 Roscoe, Chi- 
cago. 

M. Rasmussen will open the Rasmus- 
sen Bakery at 5355 West North Street,: 
Chicago. 

The storm which destroyed Murphys- 
boro in the early spring, wrecked the 
bakery of Homer MeNeill, but he rushed 
the building of a new plant, which will 
soon be opened. 

George R. Moeller is opening a bakery 
at 802 State Street, Quincy. He for- 
merly operated one at 416 State Street. 

W. T. Atkinson & Son have sold their 
bakery, Marion, to the Marion Baking 
Co. 

Edward Falkenheim has bought the 
bakery on Market Street, Sparta, from 
F. T. Grenslet. 

Remodeling and enlargement of the 
bakery of Paul H. Phillips, Sterling, 
gives him more capacity to handle an 
increasing business. 

The bakery of John H. Brunenmeyer, 
Washington, has been leased to Buck & 
Lawrence. 

The bakery of W. R. Anderson & Co., 
Robinson, has been enlarged and new 
equipment added. 

The bakery of Forest Miller, Wilming- 
ton, is now at its new location. 

Iffand’s Bakery has been opened at 
Riverside. 

A bakery at Palestine, formerly owned 
by A. J. Sanford, has been opened by 
Frank Vaienta. 

Recent changes in Chicago include the 
opening of the. Home Delicatessen and 
Bakery on Parker Avenue and Cicero 
North, and the closing of shops at 3544 
North Halsted and 1511 Barry Avenue. 

C. A. Hansen, who operates a bakery 
at 3054 North Armitage Avenue, Chica- 





go, has opened another shop at 3538 Fu)/! 
erton Avenue. 

An addition to the Purity Baking ( 
plant, Decatur, has _ been completed, 
doubling its capacity. 

An addition to the grocery of C. |{ 
Morgan, 4706 Calumet Avenue, Chic... 
will be used as a bakery. 

L. V. Orsinger, La Salle, has disposed 
of his bakery to George and Harold 
Ream. 


Fresten’s Bakery has been opene! at 
4122 West Division Street, Chicago 
A bakery has been established «| 262 


Chicago Avenue, Oak Park, unde: {he 
name of the Johnson Home Baker 

W. E. Schorle has purchased thy k 
ery of C. Stumpp, Mount Vernon. 


INDIANA 
The Weiss Quality Bakery, now it 
ed at 719 Main Street, Evansyi!!.. js 


building a new plant. 

The bakery business of E. L. \W.|ker 
& Sons, Advance, will hereafter be kj own 
as Walker Bros. 

A bakery has been opened at 815 S:uth 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis, by \) ris 
Greenwald. 

The Winslow 
changed hands. 

Jerry Fitzgerald, 207-213 Ohio Si rvet, 
Terre Haute, is succeeded by thx rry 
Baking Co., incorporated for 5! 0, 
Mr. Fitzgerald remains as activ: in- 
ager of the plant. 

Albert Kester is successor to t! k 
ery of A. D. Couden, Loganspor' d., 
known as the City Bakery. 

Work is progressing on the baker) to 
be established at Edgar and Pen: 
nia streets, Evansville, by the Feldiman 
Baking Co. Modern equipment he 
installed. 

C. F. Broadlick has established 
ery at Lapel. 


(Ind.) Bake: las 


The K. & K. Bakery, Zionsville, jis 
been opened by C. E. Krause. 
The Jasper City (Ind.) Bakery has 


increased its bread baking capacit\ 

J. W. Timmons has opened a 
Rite Bakery at 11 East Jackson S 
Sullivan. 

Tucker’s Bakery, Clarksburg, has een 
sold to Art Osborn, who will ope it 
as the Clarksburg Bakery. 

O. L. Gibson has opened a bak: n 
Elletsville, where he will make a | of 
sweet goods as well as bread. 

Since July 1, Henry B. Adler ha 
in possession of the bakery at | 
ville purchased from Julius B. Mi 


IOWA 


F. Ferguson, Garner, has sold his 
ery to Otto Lehman. 

The Sanitary Bakery, owned by () 
Enzstrom, Charles City, has been cl: 

A bakery to be opened in the J. !) 
Pritchett Building, Rowan, will be kn 
as Weaver’s Bake Shop. 

A bakery will be opened at Cha 
Oak by W. G. McNutt, Missouri Val! 

Miss Lottie Bixlter is conductin 
bakery at Spencer. 

The partnership of De Loss & Pri! 
in the bakery business at Cherokee, | 
been dissolved. R. De Loss continu 
alone, operating the D. & P. Bakery 

The Perfection Bakery, Sidney, 
been sold to Joseph Abbott. 

The Purity Bakery, Shell Rock, |! 
been sold to F. M. Elsham, former!) 
Britt. 

H. C. Caldwell, Storm Lake, has so! 
the Aurelia (Iowa) Bakery to R. ! 
Ten Eyck. 

A bakery has been opened by Jaco! 
Strasser, Iowa City, in the Central Bloc! 

The Sanitary Bakery, Charles City. 
now operated by W. M. Elliott. 

Lloyd Grecian is successor to Greci 
Bros. Bakery, Corning. 

Frank Schmidt, Osage, does a whol: 
sale bread business in connection w'' 
his bakery. , 

Floyd J. Grecian has bought the Wa) 
land (Iowa) Bakery from Mr. Wagne' 

L. K. Farley is now sole owner of tl 
bakery recently started at Pleasantvill: 

The Home Bakery Shop, Webster City. 
has been closed. The business is now 
conducted by Mrs. C. E. Hutson at he! 
home, 832 Second Street. ; 

The Dubuque Bread Co., Dubuque, 's 
the new name given to the plant former- 
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ly owned by the Pahl Bakery Co. There 
is a close connection between the new 
frm and the Midland Baking Co., al- 
though the two are run independently of 
each other. 

M. A. Barr plans to open a bakery at 
Cumberland. 

The Landis Bakery, Dunlap, has been 
sold to R. L. Anderson. 

The bakery of John Smith, Sioux Cen- 
ter, has been sold to his father, Henry 
Smith, Hospers. 

The Lehman Bakery, Goldfield, has 
opened for business. 

Henry Korn is now sole owner of the 
Model Bakery, Carroll. 

R. H. Winters has opened his Blue 
Ribbon Bakery in the John Smith Build- 
ing, Estherville. 

KANSAS 

E. G. Talbot has opened a bakery at 
Kirwin. 

Frank Hoppe, Agra, is successor to 
the former partnership of Johnson & 
Hoppe. 

Baldwin will have a bakery, to be 
opened by A. Gilman. 

The bakery of W. D. Thurman, Blue 
Mound, has been sold to C. Smith. 

John Hoag’s Home Bakery, Beloit, has 
been sold to Thomas Cunningham & Son. 

New equipment has been added to the 
bakery of F. X. Schuh, Emporia. 

Thorpe & Born are successors to W. 
L. Thorpe in the Sylvan Bakery, Sylvan 
Grove. 

The Axe Bakery has been opened at 
Council Grove. 

Adams & Mutert have succeeded Fred 
Stackhouse, baker, Hoxie. 

Richard Stevens has opened a bakery 
at Louisburg. 

Kirk’s Bakery has been opened at 
Clifton. 

The Perfect System Bakery, Salina, 
H. H. Heath, proprietor, has moved into 
enlarged new quarters, where entirely 
new equipment has been installed. This 
consists of a No. 40 Marshall oven, a 
No. 101 double deck Marshall oven, a 
No. 2 Day New Process high-speed mix- 
er, a Day Thorobred molder, a Peerless 
revolving proofer, a Battle. Creek bread 
wrapping machine, and a Gem heater. 

The Sutorius Bread Co., which has 
been operating in Salina for six months, 
has in that time increased its output from 
700 to 5,000 loaves a day. Starting with 
only one truck, the firm now employs 
three for city and near-by delivery. 


KENTUCKY 

Two new plants in Kentucky are those 
of M. G. Batsel, Fulton, and E. L. Ham- 
ilton & Son, Greensburg. 

W. F. Grasty has opened a bakery at 
Henderson. 

Hornbeck Bros., Fulton, have sold 
their bakery to Culver & Chambers. 

A bakery has been opened in Louis- 
ville by the Simon Hubig System. 

D. Kellogg has opened the City Bak- 
ery, Evarts. 

LOUISIANA 

Felix A. Paille is building an addi- 
tion to his bakery at 1060 Convention 
Street, Baton Rouge. 

E. H. Nagle will open a bakery in the 
Carrollton section of New Orleans. 

L. Taylor will erect a bakery at 1920 
Dorgenois Street, New Orleans. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Inc., 
Bogalusa, has been incorporated, with 
$5,000 capital. 

MAINE 

A bakery has been opened at Water- 
ville by E. L. Brann. 

Lewiston has a new bakery at 125 
Main Street. 

MARYLAND 

The General Baking Co. plans the erec- 
tion of a $500,000 plant at North and 
Hartford avenues, Baltimore. 

Contracts have been let for an addi- 
tion to the E. H. Koester Bakery, Bal- 
timore, to cost $100,000. 

Kunkel & Haverstick, Baltimore bak- 
ers, are building at 804 Light Street, 
adjacent to their present plant. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Johnson Bros., Roxbury, have closed 
their bakery. 

The Celia Home Bakery, Waltham, is 
now in charge of T. F. Carney. 

The Athens Bakery, 774 Worthington 
Street, Springfield, is being enlarged. 

The bakery of S. & J. Liberman, Dor- 


chester, has been enlarged and new 
equipment added. 


MICHIGAN 


The W. & L. Baking Co.’s plant, Lan- 
sing, has been sold to the Dawn Do-Nut 
Co., Inc., of that city. 

H. R. Avery, formerly of Otsego, is 
in the bakery business at Nashville. 

The bakery of J. R. Barry, 216 West 
Main Street, Ionia, has been sold to Leo 
Phelps. 

New equipment has been installed in 
the bakery of Weldon Smith & Son, Al- 
legan. 

The Marathon Cake Co., 625 East Wil- 
lis Street, Detroit, has commenced opera- 
tions. 

Harold Fisher, Brown City, has sold 

The Cheboygan (Mich.) Baking Co. 
has opened a retail store. 

Hermanson’s Home Bakery, Manistee, 
is again open for business. 

A bakery has been opened at Midland 
by G. Taylor. 
his bakery to Floyd Caswell. 

H. Terpstra, Holland, has purchased 
the bakery business of John Van Dyck. 

The bakery business of Alfred O. Ny- 
land, Crvstal Falls, is now operated as 
Nyland Bros. 


MINNESOTA 


Lynn Sniff, Preston, is the new owner 
of the bakery and confectionery former- 
ly owned by I. B. Langlie. 

A $15,000 one-story addition is being 
built to the bakery of the Original Rye 
Krisp Co., 824 Sixth Avenue S.E., Min- 
neapolis. This company makes a spe- 
cialty of health breads. 

The Union Co-operative Bakery, 718 
Sixth Avenue North, Minneapolis, has 
opened for business. 

A bakery is being opened at Paines- 
ville by Carl Grue. 

Hanson’s Bakery has been opened at 
Hector. 

The Henton Bakery, Truman, has 
opened for business. 

Miss Julia Binder has added an elec- 
tric truck to the equipment of her bakery 
at Deer River. 

The Federal System of Bakeries’ shop 
at Cloquet has been reopened under the 
management of H. A. Tuttle. 

A bakery has been opened in Ruthton 
by John Ardema. 

John S. Lee is now proprietor of the 
Northwestern Bakery, Moorhead. 

The bakery of Chris Skelsted, Fergus 
Falls, has been closed. 

In Biwabik, the bakery carrying the 
town’s name has been closed. 

Bergs Bakery, 2606 Chicago Avenue, 
Minneapolis, has been closed. 

Minneapolis bakery changes: G. Fin- 
layson has succeeded Otto Larson as 
owner of Glenwood Bakery, 1904 West- 
ern Avenue; H. L. Freeman has bought 
the Wick Bakery, Lowry and Fremont 
avenues; the Palmborg Bakery, 621 Ced- 
ar Avenue, is now owned by Carl Bro- 
dahl. 

MISSOURI 

A bakery is nearing completion in Ful- 
ton, to be known as the Home Bakery. 

A unit is being added to the Con- 
sumers’ Cake Bakery, Kansas City, to 
cost $65,000. 

A bakery at Wheaton has been leased 
by A. M. Goode. 

Alterations are being made to the 
Warneke Bakery, 1400 Chestnut, Kansas 
City, and an addition is being built. 

The bakery of the Bergeron Baking 
Co., Fairbury, is being remodeled and 
enlarged. 

B. H. Trout, Boonville, has completed 
the installation of a new large oven. 

Lee Lachman is now operating the 
bakery business formerly conducted at 
Crane by C. H. Dusenberry. 

The Hartley Bakery, Canton, is now 
owned and operated by L. R. Pruet. 

Palmyra has a new bakery owned by 
Rothmeier Bros. 

H. C. White has sold his bakery, 3313 
Watson Road, St. Louis, to M. Saltsman. 

Mr. Walchshauser has closed his bak- 
ery at 1817 Tower Grove Avenue, St. 
Louis, and opened one at 2609 Gravois. 

The Arco Bakery, 4220 Manchester 
Avenue, St. Louis, of which J. Dolejs was 
the owner, has been sold to A. Gerlach. 

F. H. Smith has bought the L. Trost 
Bakery, 918 South Vandevanter Avenue, 
St. Louis. 

Fred Hohn has sold his bakery at 4801 
Terrace Avenue, St. Louis, to Mr. Hoh. 
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E. Kromat, 3036 Rutger Avenue, St. 
Louis, has sold his bakery to J. E. Lantz. 

Frank Sipper, who formerly operated 
a bakery at 6500 Hobart Avenue, St. 
Louis, has gone out of business. 

The Rivoli Bakery, 1405 Chouteau Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, has been bought by F. 
Safina and V. Logalio. 

G. Ruehman has closed his bakery, 927 
North Sarah Street, St. Louis, and 
opened one at 4108 McPherson Street. 

C. Leikam has bought the Albert Kat- 
zenberger Bakery, 5227 Virginia Avenue, 
St. Louis. 

George Gould, who last spring opened 
an elaborate retail bakery in Kansas 
City, has announced that he has taken a 
lease on a building at Sixty-third Street 
and Brookside Boulevard, where he will 
open a shop to supply the bakery needs 
of the Country Club residence district. 
The new shop will specialize in fancy 
breads and pastries. 

J. Heller has sold his bakery, 3971 Cot- 
tage Avenue, St. Louis, to R. Apel. 

Charles Barth has bought the W. Both- 
man Bakery, 2235 South Grand Avenue, 
St. Louis. 

J. W. Wilhelm, 1144 Union Boulevard, 
St. Louis, has gone out of the baking 
business. 

George Courts is no longer operating 
his bakeshop at Twenty-third Street and 
Franklin Avenue, St. Lou's. 

C. Brickey has discontinued his bakery 
business at 1448 Prairie Street, St. Louis. 

Joseph Armbruster has bought the G. 
A. Brosch Bakeshop, 1901 Lami Street, 
St. Louis. 

Fred Mennich, who formerly operated 
a bakery at 6401 Easton Avenue, St. 
Louis, has discontinued business. 

MONTANA 

Lee Smart, Ronan, has sold his Quality 
Bakery to A. A. Daigle. 

The Troy (Mont.) Bakery is now 
owned by H. L. Mitchell. 

The Eddy Steam Bakeries, Helena, 
will enlarge their plant on Edwards 
Street. 

The Belgrade (Mont.) Bakery has 
been opened by C. D. Barnes. 

C. D. Barnes, formerly of Billings, has 
opened the Belgrade Bakery. 

NEBRASKA 

The Debus Baking Co., Hastings, has 
purchased the Zondler Bakery, Kearney. 

C. M. Hamilton, Wayne, has sold his 
bakery to Glenn McCay, St. Edward. 

Sauber’s Bakery has been opened at 
Butte. 

The Benkelman (Neb.) Bakery has 
been sold to Chapman & Snider. 

Milford has a new bakery, opened by 
Ray Tollek. 

The Ewing (Neb.) Bakery is operated 
by J. Sisson. 

Jack Williamson, Pure Food Bakery, 
Kearney, has sold his business to Roy 
Sehnert. 

C. H. Brooks, Model Bakery, Haigler, 
has sold his bakery to Mrs. Ruth Dalziel. 

The Crystal Bakery, Crawford, has 
been bought by the White Bakery. 

The Whalen Bakery, Wayne, has been 
bought by J. Albert Johnson. 

The Midway Bakery, Kearney, has 
been sold to A. E. Hotchkin. 

J. H. Imig, Columbus, is remodeling 
his bakery. 

A home bakery and delicatessen will 
be opened at Falls City by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. G. Livingston. 

NEVADA 


The bakery of John Martin, Virginia 

City, has been sold to David Schatz. 
NEW JERSEY 

John Wiersina, 165 West Ridgewood 
Avenue, Ridgewood, has completed al- 
terations made to his bakery. 

The French Bakery has been opened 
at Main and Spring streets, Lodi, under 
the management of J. Agresti. It is 
equipped with the latest machinery. 

Holt & Paszamant have opened the 
City Bakery, on Bond Street, Red Bank. 

A bakery has been opened by E. Fit- 
terer & Son at 371 Springfield Avenue, 
Summit. 

The Five Corners Bakery, 689 Newark 
Avenue, Jersey City, has been incor- 
porated, with $50,000 capital stock, by 
Isaac Kilman, Rose Kilman and Albert 
W. Weinberg. 

The property situated on South Vir- 
ginia Avenue, Atlantic City, sold at auc- 
tion in order to settle the estate of the 
late Ferdinand Stadler, included the ice 


cream and bakery business as well as 
the real estate. 


NEW MEXICO 


Important improvements are to be 
made soon in the plant of the Farmington 
(N. M.) Bakery, according to Ralph 
Kiner, manager, who reports completion 
of a large brick oven. He expects to 
make the plant one of the largest in that 
section of the country, now increasing in 
population and business because of oil 
and gas development. 

NEW YORK 

Extensive improvements are being 
made to the Kolb Bakery, Schenectady. 
including the erection of a two-story 
building for packing and shipping, esti- 
mated to cost $150,000. 

Harry M. Tambar will open a bakery 
and lunchroom at 1771 Southern Boule- 
vard, New York. 

Charles M. Rhodes, 107 College Ave- 
nue, Elmira, will establish a retail bak- 
ery at that address. 

The William House Co. will move from 
its present location on Broad Street, 
Lyons, to Canal Street. A new oven and 
other equipment are to be installed. 

Bareham’s Bakery and Grocery, Pal- 
myra, has moved to 5-7 Market Street. 
Extensive alterations have been made to 
the bakery, and new equipment installed. 

The Sanitary Bakery Shop will be 
opened at 685 Grand Street, Brooklyn. 

Ebinger’s Bakery Shop will be opened 
at 1506 Avenue H, Brooklyn. 

The shop of the Black Bakery Co., 
Inc., 211 Walradt Street, Fulton, has 
been damaged $9,000 by fire. 

The Quality Bake Shop was opened at 
230 West Dominick Street, Rome, early 
this month. Modern equipment was in- 
stalled. 

Henry Zenker, formerly in the bakery 
business at Patchogue, Long Island, has 
opened the Model Bakery, Babylon. 

Herbert Myers has purchased the W. 
S. Hill Bakery, Ogdensburg, from J. W. 
Klein at the reported price of $14,000. 

The White Rose Bakery, 1120 West 
State Street, Olean, recently held its 
formal opening. 

The new Herkimer (N. Y.) Popular 
Bakery has been opened. A large oven, 
240 loaves’ capacity, was installed. 

The Weyand Baking Co., Hornell, has 
started work on an addition to its bakery. 
New ovens will be installed. 

Frank Silk has succeeded to the bak- 
ery business of Lewis Blackmere, 
Worcester. 

William Wood, proprietor of the Alta- 
mont (N. Y.) Bakery, has discontinued 
business. 

The Honey Suckle Inns, Inc., with 
$50,000 capital stock, will manufacture 
cakes and pastry at 120 West Forty- 
second Street, New York. 

The Finn Baking Co., New York, will 
dissolve. 

Hyman Pasalnick, 305 Dumont Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, will open a bakery. 

A. Mickel will open a bakery and 
lunchroom at 1732 Nostrand Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

The Modern Bakery Shop will be 
opened at 1398 Coney Island Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

The Spaulding Baking Co., Inc., Bing- 
hamton, will erect a bakery at an esti- 
mated cost of $150,000. 

The Grand Bakery & Lunch Room 
will be opened at 3108 Grand Avenue, 
Astoria, L. I. 

The Earlville (N. Y.) Home Bakery 
has been sold by S. L. Baker and H. D. 
Chandler to Oscar Giegold and Clark 
Mills. 

The bakery business of Charles Lalla- 
thin, 21 Main Street, Flushing, has been 
sold to Philip Modry, who operates a 
bakery on Eighth Avenue, Manhattan. 

The Clover Leaf Baking Co., 31 Dela- 
ware Street, Tonawanda, is reported to 
have discontinued business. 

Space recently added to the plant of 
the Travis Baking Co., 132 N. Hamilton 
Street, Poughkeepsie, gives that com- 
pany larger production. 

The Geneva (N. Y.) Baking Co. has 
completed an addition. 

The White Rose Bakery has been 
opened at Olean. 

The Daniels Bakery, 142 River Street, 
Troy, is closed. 

Peter Rush is now owner of the Mod- 
ern Bakery and Restaurant, Peekskill. 

Thomas Roulston, owner of the Brook- 
lyn chain stores known by that name, 
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is building an addition to his bakery 
which supplies the bread to all his stores. 
This will cost $250,000, and is calculated 
to supply his stores with cake. 

Philip Modry has bought the bakery 
of Charles Lallatkin, 21 Main Street, 
Flushing. 

Koueck’s Bakery, 1870 Hertel Avenue, 
Buffalo, has been opened. 

The Miller Bakeries Corporation has 
been incorporated for $75,000 to engage 
in the bread and cake baking business 
in Queens. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The bakery of W. M. Herbert, King- 
ston, is now located on East Caswell 
Street. 

A bakery has been opened at Green- 
ville by T. F. Linder. 

Dean’s Bakery, Goldsboro, is bank- 
rupt. Assets $6,000, liabilities $9,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Arnold Arndt, Enderlin, has added a 

new mixer. 


William Warnke has bought the Gold- 
en Krust Bakery, Marmarth. 


OHIO 

Jackson’s Bakery, Troy, is a new en- 
terprise. 

S. W. Culp has opened a bakery at 
2326 North Main Street, Dayton. 

The Sidney (Ohio) Baking Co. has be- 
gun operations. 

J. Fetzer, Toledo, has sold his bakery 
to Milton Lay. 

The bakery at Cardington formerly 
owned by Watson & Son is now operated 
by F. W. Gandee. 

A bakery has been opened at 14534 
Detroit Avenue, Lakewood, by Louis 
Zimmerman. 

The plant of the Favorite Baking Co., 
Piqua, has been sold to M. B. Lambert, 
who will continue as the Favorite Bak- 


ery. 

The Fisher Bros. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has recently opened a new cake bakery 
and is turning out approximately 4,000 
box cakes a day. It operates 250 chain 
stores, and has its own bread bakery. 

The Donaldson Bakery, Columbus, 
Ohio, has installed two rotary ovens and 
complete equipment for cakes. 


OKLAHOMA 


Leonard & Co., operating the Bake 
Rite Bakery, Chickasha, have enlarged 
and added new equipment. 

C. A. Klein, Enid, is enlarging his 
bakery. 

The work of enlarging the bakery of 
A. Solomon, Ardmore, will soon be com- 
pleted. 

Mrs. T. D. Rush is the new owner of 
the Model Bakery, Kingfisher. 

G. A. Loop, Perry, has added some 
new equipment. 

The Perfection Baking Co., Bristow, is 
now in its new location, 104 North Main 
Street, where it has the advantage of 
enlarged capacity. 

J. E. Salisbury, owner of the Sunshine 
Bakery and Confectionery, Fairview, has 
installed a new oven. 

Additional equipment has been in- 
stalled by the Bon Ton Bakery, Okla- 
homa City. 

Otto Denner has installed a Thompson 
molder in his Bakerite Bakery, Enid. 

S. M. Harper, Blair, has added new 
equipment to his bakery. 

New equipment recently was installed 
by the Flowers Bakery, Anadarko. 

R. B. Crockett, baker at Checotah, has 
put in new equipment. 

E. E. Harrell, of Dallas, Texas, has 
established a bakery at Stroud. 

R. G. Knott, proprietor of a bakery at 
Ada, has purchased the Chief Bakery, 
Holdenville, and will call it the Knott 
Bakery. The plant is to be remodeled 
and enlarged, and R. C. Willhoite will be 
in charge. . 

The Tonkawa (Okla.) Baking Co. has 
been incorporated, with $6,000 capital, by 
Cc. S. Diltz, Jr.. and E. M. Wetmore, 
Tonkawa, and J. A. Hatchett, Oklahoma 
City. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

An addition has been built to the bak- 
ery of Charles J. Winters, 3053 Brighton 
Road, Pittsburgh. It now is known as 
Winters’ Bakery. 

H. D. Ney is owner of the bakery at 
137 South Front Street, Harrisburg, by 
purchase from R. Shelley. 

C. B. Rutter has entered the bakery 





business at Lansford, having purchased 
the Mitchell Bakery. 

The plant of the Wyrie Baking Co., 
New Castle, has become one of the Frei- 
hofer Baking Co.’s units. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


A. R. Miller has opened a bakery and 
restaurant at Gayville, in the S. Hoopes 
Building. 

The Midwest Baking Co., Sioux Falls, 
has been incorporated for $200,000 by 
O. H. Kruse, M. G. Luddy, and Frank 
G. McCormick. 

The Haynes Bakery will be opened in 
the Hickborn Building, Canton. 

Thomas Donland will open a retail 
bakery department at 203 North Main 
Street, Aberdeen. 


TENNESSEE 


Brown & Finn are successors to the 
business of George Brown, Franklin. 

The business and bakery plant of the 
Peter Kern Co., Knoxville, has been sold 
to Kuhlman, Brown & Greer, Inc. This 
is one of the oldest bakery establishments 
in Knoxville. 


TEXAS 

McNeil Bros., Brownwood, contem- 
plate building a new plant. 

The Steffler Baking Co., San Antonio, 
has been incorporated, to take over the 
business formerly operated by C. P. Stef- 
fler as the Model Bakery. 

The Mead Baking Co., 803 South 
Fourth Street, Abilene, has added new 
equipment. 

The Ballinger (Texas) Steam Bakery 
has completed alterations. 

The Hallmark Bakery, Abilene, is now 
at its new location on Pine Street. 

Casper George, Cooper, has sold his 
Model Steam Bakery to R. F. Pickett. 

The Martin Baking Co., Lubbock, con- 
templates building a new plant. 

Van Riper’s Bakery, San Antonio, has 
moved to 124 Jefferson Street. 

New equipment is being added to the 
bakery of F. Noake, Uvalda. 

The bakery of J. A. Ehlert, Bay City, 
will be moved to a brick building now 
being erected. 

John Qualia, Del Rio, has added some 
modern equipment to his Model Bakery. 

The bakery of G. R. Stucke, Freder- 
icksburg, will be enlarged. 

A two-story brick building is being 
erected at Eagle Pass by Dario Correa, 
owner of a grocery and bakery. 


UTAH 


Two Salt Lake City bakeries, Uffen 
Bros. and the Liberty Home Bakery, 
have consolidated under the name of The 
Golden Top Baking Co., 68 K Street. 
Another large oven has been added. 

The American Lady Baking Co. is the 
new name of the Excelsior Baking Co., 
Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT 


Extensive alterations to the bakery of 
John Gill, Rutland, are completed. 


WASHINGTON 


The plant of the Davidson Baking Co., 
Thirteenth and Columbia streets, Seattle, 
has been reopened. 

The Cream Bread Co., Seattle, has 
moved its plant from Queen Anne Hill 
to the building on Western Avenue for- 
merly occupied by the People’s Bak- 
ing Co. 

The Sunset Bakery, Ballard, is now in 
its new location on Market Street. 

The Russell French Bakéry has been 
opened at 3642 Wallingford Avenue, 
Seattle. 

Frisbie’s Bestmade Bakery, 5437 
Union Street, Tacoma, has added an oven 
and other machinery. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
bakery of Philip Fritz, Tekoa. 

The Evans Bakery has been opened 
at Anacortes. 

Edward Insoll, Arlington, is building 
a bakery on the site of the one recently 
burned. 

The Longview (Wash.) Bakery has 
been incorporated as the Longview Bak- 
ing Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

K. Fleckenstein, retired, is succeeded 
in the bakery business at Huntington by 
Nathan Ginsberg. 

The Purity Baking Co.’s plant at 
Beckley is now completed. It operates 
three ovens. 
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WISCONSIN 

Peter De Preter, a baker at Ellsworth, 
has been succeeded by R. W. Fink. 

Gus Weber’s bakery, Bayfield, is now 
run by E. Kollerud. 

Johnson’s Bakery, Neillsville, has been 
closed. 

E. V. Anderson, Owen, has temporarily 
discontinued business. 

E. R. Draper has opened a bakery at 
Cazenovia. 

The City Bakery, Bayfield, has been 
sold by Gus Weber to Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Kellerud, formerly of Durand. 

Miss Emma Trumble has opened a 
bakery at Minoqua, to be known as the 
Goody Shop. 

The new Zinsmaster-Smith Bread Fac- 
tory, Superior, will be located at Winter 
Street and Ogden Avenue. 

A bakery has been opened at Read- 
stone by Keith Northrup, formerly of 
Richland Center. 

A bakery has been opened at Glidden 
by Ross & Carlson. 

L. A. Ducharme has remodeled his 
Adams (Wis.) Sanitary Bakery. 


WASHINGTON 


The Colonial Bakery, Colfax, has in- 
stalled a mixer, sifting outfit and molder. 

The Perfection Bakery, Tacoma, will 
move to 344 Pacific Avenue. 

The Model Bakery, Spokane, is being 
remodeled and enlarged. Max Acker- 
man is proprietor. 

The Home Bakery, Puyallup, has in- 
stalled an automatic bread wrapping ma- 
chine, and plans adding other equipment. 
J. L. Radek is proprietor. 

The Electrik Maid Bakery, Longview, 
has been purchased by C. T. Mescher, 
Sedro Woolley. 

Installation has just been completed 
by the Hansen Baking Co., Seattle, of 
a new high-speed mixer and flour han- 
dling outfit. Jans Hansen is proprietor. 

New equipment has been installed by 
A. Sandison in his Ideal Bakery, Cen- 
tralia. 

E. M. and M. J. Mechtel, with T. J. Mc- 
Guckin, have incorporated the Longview 
Baking Co., with $25,000 capital stock. 

William Ritter has sold his Daylight 
Bakery, Olympia, to L. P. Proctor, who 
has installed new machine equipment. 

A new molder has been placed in 
Crull’s Bakery, Everett. Ernest Crull 
is proprietor. 

The Ideal Bakery, Tacoma, has in- 
stalled a new flour handling outfit. M. 
F. Johnson is manager. 

As an aside to bakery goods, Goethals’ 
Bakery, Seattle, has placed a potato 
chip frying machine into use in a front 
window of the bakery. 

Phillip Ritz has installed a new elec- 
tric oven in his bakery at Tekoa. 


OREGON 


William Adliff has opened a bakery 
in Portland. 

The Old Homestead Bakery, Portland, 
is building an addition. Richard Morris 
is manager. 

Work recently was completed on the 
addition to the bakery of the Swedish 
Importing Co., Portland. Some new 
equipment was added. 

The Purity Bakery, Eugene, plans to 
purchase new bread making machinery 
and to remodel its shop.. Kremmel Bros. 
are the proprietors. 

An electric oven has been installed in 
Gwilliam’s Bakery, La Grande. 

John Sieber has opened Sieber’s Pas- 
try Shop, Corvallis. 

E. R. Bailey is making a specialty 
of French pastry in his new shop at 610 
Washington Street, Portland. He will 
eventually add bread making equipment. 

The Rohrback Bakery, Pendleton, has 
been sold to L. B. Shank. 





BARLEY THE FIRST BREAD GRAIN 

Barley was the first grain used by the 
ancients in their bread making, but wheat 
must have come into use soon after bar- 
ley. Loaves of bread are represented in 
sculpture and ancient monuments. There 
were two quite familiar varieties—a 
small, round loaf somewhat like our muf- 
fins and an elongated roll sprinkled on 
top with seeds like the modern Vienna 
roll. Incidentally, the Vienna roll was 
introduced into the United States during 
the war of the rebellion, when a “war 
bakery” operated in the basement of the 
United States Capitol turned out prod- 
ucts to feed the populace of Washington. 
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The Baker and His Bread 


(Continued from page 864.) 


and when a plate is placed before one, a 
second and a third slice are eaten and 
it is pronounced good bread, for it p- 
peases the appetite. The better the 
bread, the more is eaten. Good bread 
is its own spokesman and it is the hrd- 
est competitor to “knock out.” 


Unfair and ruinous competition has 
been and always will be practiced by 
some. When, however, competition meets 
the point, as it often does, wher: the 
quality is lowered by the use of cheaper 
materials, the consumer realizes he }- vet- 
ting an inferior loaf. An inferior »:;ticle 
is not a serious competitor of a (lity 
article except in times of financia! <trin- 
gency. When ruinous price cutti:y or 
a bread war takes places, it is gei-rally 
the baker who sells the most bre» for 
a short time who, in the end, lo the 
most. 

A small or medium sized, well-m.\\aged 
bakery with a minimum of overhe:d and 
delivery costs is in a better posi/ion to 
put more of the bread receipts int. flour, 
milk, and good materials than th: |irger 
baker who has more rigidly fixed janu- 
facturing costs. The medium siz.) bak- 
ery can cater to certain classes ©’ trade 
better than the larger bakery. A |etter 
field for the baker, both large ani! «inall, 
will no doubt result from an in: eased 
consumption of bread, which is «i. -tined 
to occur because in the end the A:)-rican 
people will learn the truth that jread 
is our cheapest and best food. 

The various links in the chain |. :ding 
up to good bread are aptly expre sed in 
a few lines taken from an old ¢:endar 


by an anonymous writer: 


“Back of the Loaf is the Snowy | !our 
And Back of the Flour, the Mil! 
And Back of the Mill are the Whe :t and 
the Shower 
And the Sun and the Father’s Wj!).” 





SUIT INSTITUTED AGAINST 
LAW BANNING OLEO SALES 
Mitwavker, Wis. — The Wis: nsin 
trade is manifesting deep interest ‘\ the 
outcome of a suit instituted on Anv. 13 
to test the constitutionality of th law 


recently enacted by the state legis!.:‘ure, 
which practically forbids the use of »!eco- 
margarine in Wisconsin. The plain iff is 
the John F. Jelke Co., Chicago, 0: of 
the largest oleo concerns in the rid, 
doing an enormous business in W-:on- 
sin. A temporary injunction was ‘s-ued 
in the Dane County circuit court, \! .di- 
son, restraining the state dairy and © 00d 
commissioner from enforcing or t}):°at- 
ening to enforce the new law, w! is 
to become effective Sept. 1. 

The Jelke company contends tha! ‘he 
law is unconstitutional on the gro iid 
that it attempts to legislate out of | 
ness a flourishing industry which ther: is 
no good reason to eliminate. The © 
was passed through the insistence »f 
dairy farmers of Wisconsin, who ‘- 
plored its competition with real bu 

The case will be carried to the supr 
court of Wisconsin, whatever the r 
of this suit may be, and the issue i- 
such consequence that it finally wil! 
brought before the United States 
preme Court for determination. Si 
the law was enacted several sout! 
states have threatened to pass retalia‘ 
legislation aimed to prevent Wiscon 
butter from entering their borders, | 
the new law has a serious effect on | 
cottonseed oil industry. 





DR. BARNARD IN COLORADO 


Denver, Coto.—Two impromptu me: 
ings were held in Colorado late in Ju’. 
when Dr. H. E. Barnard, secret: * 
American Bakers’ Association, visited 
state as a delegate to the pure food c: 
missioners’ convention, held in Den 
Denver bakers and allied tradesmen ¢ 
a dinner at the Savoy Hotel, at whi.) 
Dr. Barnard and Dr. H. E. Wiley + 
well-known writer on food subjects, \: 
the principal speakers. The. follow 
evening the men were guests of bak: > 
at Colorado Springs. ; 

Despite the fact that both meeti! 
were called on extremely short notice; ” 
bakers and allied tradesmen were pr‘ 
ent at Denver, and 17 at Colora 


Springs. 
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Why Europe Eats More Bread 
By Captain A. F. G. Raikes 


HE United States Department of 
T Agriculture, in its analysis of the 

distribution of the 1924 wheat crop, 
indicates that the per capita wheat con- 
sumption of the population of the United 
States is considerably less than 4.5 bus, 
while that of Belgium is known to be ap- 
proximately 8.3 bus, that of France 7.9 
and that of the United Kingdom 6. 

It appears illogical that the inhabitants 
of the country producing the largest pro- 
portion of the world’s wheat supply 
should eat less of it than countries either 
almost totally, or at any rate partially, 
dependent on imports of wheat for their 
daily bread. Is it a repetition of the fact, 
so amazing to a child, that a worker in 
a candy factory seldom eats candy, or 
is it that the population is unaware of the 
excellent properties of bread? The ex- 
planation of this apparent paradox should 
be found in an examination of two ques- 
tions—firstly, What tends to make the 
Americans eat but little bread? and sec- 
ondly, Why does the European eat so 
much bread? 

A comparison of the wages and the 
standard of living of the average Ameri- 
can with those of the average European 
will show very convincingly that the for- 
mer has no need to live economically. 
Meat is probably included twice a day in 
the American working man’s menu, while 
few laborers in Europe eat meat, in any 
quanity, more than twice a week. The 
American is not so concerned about his 
“best and cheapest food.” He demands 
the best cut of steak, and bread is merely 
an insignificant adjunct of his meal. Not 
so with the European; bread is his meal, 
the meat or soup being the less important 
portion thereof. It might be said that the 
population of the United States, in its 
prosperity, does not realize how very 
much more cheaply and healthily it might 
live if it recognized the value of bread 
and gave it the important place that it 
deserves in the country’s diet. 

Apart from the fact that the English- 
man, the Frenchman and the Belgian, not 
to mention the inhabitants of other Euro- 
pean nations, are more economically in- 
clined in the choice of their food, the cus- 
toms of their countries tend to increase 
the consumption of bread. Just as no 
Englishman’s day is complete without his 
“tea” in the afternoon, so the Belgian and 
the Frenchman could not start their day’s 
work without their “petit dejeuner.” 
Both at tea and petit dejeuner bread 
forms the principal part of the meal and, 
consequently, its annual consumption is 
greatly increased. 

It is often thought in America that 
these meals are unnecessary, and that 
they form a fourth meal, but this is not 
really the case. Petit dejeuner, of course, 
takes the place of breakfast, and it is 
evident that it is not an extra meal, but 
the place of tea in the daily diet is not 
quite so obvious. Among the wealthier 
classes in England, the amount eaten at 
tea is comparatively light, and dinner, 
which is served at 8 p.m. or after, is cor- 
respondingly smaller than that to which 
the American is accustomed. The poorer 
classes, however, having eaten their larg- 
est meal in the middle of the day, make 
tea their main meal of the evening, with 
sometimes a bread and cheese supper 
later. It will therefore be seen that tea 
is not really an extra meal, but a division 
of the evening meal into two parts, in 
both of which the consumption of bread 
is very great. 

To eat a little and often is undoubtedly 
England’s motto with regard to its diet. 
There is yet another meal which figures 
largely in the lives of most of the English 
nation: “elevenses,” as it was originally 
named by the servant girl and has be- 
come popularly known by all classes. 
The origin of this snack, as it really is, 
lies in the early breakfast and late lunch- 
eon eaten by the average English working 
girl. Owing to the imperfections of 
English heating systems, it is always nec- 
essary that the domestic help should arise 
some two hours before the breakfast hour 
of their employers to light firés, get the 
kitchen range going and prepare the hot 
water for baths. Their breakfast was 
consequently eaten at a very early hour 
in the morning, and they have become ac- 
customed to eating perhaps one or two 





slices of bread and butter at 11 o’clock in 
the morning with a cup of tea or cocoa. 
The more aristocratic form of this meal, 
which has spread to the upper classes who 
really have not the same need of a meal 
at this time, is a glass of wine or milk 
with a couple of biscuits. This, especially 
among women, is becoming general, and it 
has tended to increase the consumption of 
bread. 

Watch a European eat, and it will be 
noticed that with almost every mouthful 
a piece of bread is taken. The English- 
man is miserable without his piece of 
bread beside him to crumble and eat, 
both during and between the courses; 
the Frenchman or Belgian is lost without 
his long loaf on the table with which to 
mop up the sauces and gravies for which 
his culinary artists are so justly famous. 
They would as soon go without salt as 
without bread. 

Another factor which plays an impor- 
tant part in the greater consumption of 


bread in Europe is the much larger use 
of jam and cheese. It must be admitted 
that the variety and quality of these 
products is superior in Europe, doubtless 
because the demand is greater. What 
Englishman considers his breakfast com- 
plete without bread or toast and mar- 
malade? Children in England, suffering 
from the eternal hunger so common to a 
growing child, are given thick slices of 
bread and jam, and not candy or pop- 
corn, to dispel their pangs. The majority 
of the puddings eaten in an English home 
are made of flour and jam or fruit. Ice 
cream is little known in English homes, 
where jam roly-poly, bread and butter 
pudding, “plum pudding and _ various 
steamed puddings are almost daily items 
in the menu. 

Although it cannot be said that jam is 
consumed in correspondingly great quan- 
tities on the continent of Europe, the 
great popularity of cheese probably more 
than counterbalances this. At every 
meal, with the possible exception of petit 
dejeuner, cheese is eaten as a separate 
course with great quantities of bread. In 
the United States, cheese and jam, when 
eaten at all, are more likely to be treated 
as a condiment. That is, they are eaten 
with the meat course or dessert as an ad- 
junct thereof, rather than as a separate 
course. The consequence is that little or 
no bread is eaten with them. 

Cheese is equally popular in England; 
no luncheon is complete without the 
cheese course, many families substitut- 
ing it for dessert. In most clubs and 
public houses (saloons) in England a 
special cheese lunch is served, when noth- 
ing except bread and cheese is eaten. 
The importance of cheese in the English 
diet is exemplified by the fact that it is 
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the third most important article in the 
British soldier’s scale of rations, bread 
being the first. The laborer’s supper 
nearly always consists of bread and 
cheese, both commodities being cheap and 
full of nourishment. 

Suffice it to say, industries of the 
United States interested in the produc- 
tion of bread would seem to have a lesson 
to learn from Europe. Why should not 
the baker and the cheese maker combine 
to convince the American public that 
bread and cheese, while probably the 
cheapest meal obtainable, is extremely 
palatable and has undoubted nourishing 
qualities? Why is bread and jam almost 
unknown in the United States when it is 
one of the most popular forms of food 
in England with old and young alike? 
Would not attractive advertising make 
the people hunger for a slice of fresh 
bread with butter and jam spread over 
it? Cannot the worker be convinced that 
bread is the part of his meal which is the 
cheapest and of the first importance, and 
that meat is both expensive and of less 
nutritive value? Can nothing be done to 
increase the consumption of puddings 
made from flour? These are only a few 


SESE IEE 


“French 
Bread” 


HILDREN of a 
French farmer, 
with a loaf of 


. bread which they are 
carrying home from the 
neighborhood baker’s, 
are shown in the accom- 
panying picture from a 
photograph by Ewing 
Galloway, New York. In 
some neighborhoods in 
the region about Lyons, 
baking is done by a com- 
munity baker, who puts 
enough bread in one loaf 
to last a family for a 
week, 
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queries that strike one in considering the 
possibilities of bringing the consumption 
of flour in the United States more near 
the level of that in continental nations. 





STATE BAKING SCHOOL TO BE 
DISCUSSED IN PENNSYLVANIA 


PirrssurcuH, Pa.—Another step toward 
the establishment of a school of baking 
in Pennsylvania, in connection with a 
state educational institution, was taken 
when S. S. Watters, president Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association, in conformity 
with a resolution adopted at the annual 
convention at Bedford Springs held in 
June, appointed a committee to formu- 
late plans for such a school. The mem- 
bers of the committee are George S. 
Ward, Horace W. Crider, president 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, and L. J. Schumaker, president 
American Cone & Pretzel Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

At the recent convention in Bedford 
Springs, Mr. Ward emphasized the fact 
that a school for bakers, under proper 
direction, would be of great benefit to 
every baker who is an employer. He 
stated that he hoped that some definite 
plan would be outlined toward securing 
aid from the state educational authori- 
ties. 

Mr. Watters, in appointing the com- 
mittee, said: “The project is an excellent 
one, and I believe that, if carried out, it 
will result in lasting good to the baking 
industry of the state. It will be an ally 
of the American Institute of Baking. In 
my Fe og there cannot be too many 
good schools where our a can obtain, 


at first hand, a practical education in the 





art of baking. In naming the committee 
I feel that the members are the highest 
type of men, and they can be intrusted 
to carry out the ideas that were so freely 
advanced at Bedford Springs.” 

It is understood that the first meeting 
of the committee will be held at Buffalo 
during the American .Bakers’ Associa- 
tion convention. Later, a conference will 
be arranged with Dean R. L. Watts, of 
State College, Dr. Dutcher, and others 
of the faculty to whom the school of 
baking plan. will prove of vital interest. 

Mr. Crider as well as Mr. Watters ex- 
pressed the belief that State College 
would be the logical place for the first 
school of baking in Pennsylvania to be 
started. 





AMERICAN BAKING SCHOOLS 
IMPRESS ENGLISH BAKER 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Joseph Coulton, a di- 
rector of Thomas Coulton, Ltd., conduct- 
ing a large bakery at Armskirk, Eng., 
was in Chicago early this month, when he 
visited the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, and was greatly impressed by the 
work being done there. He stated that 
the baking industry in this country was 
fortunate in having so many fine baking 
schools, such as the American Institute 
of Baking, Siebel Institute of Technol- 
ogy and the Dunwoody Institute, and 
said that he wished some such institu- 
tions could be established in his country. 
Mr. Coulton arrived in Canada on July 3 
and has visited large bakeries and flour 
mills in Canada and the United States. 


NOTES 


The graduation exercises of the Amer- 
ican Institute School of Baking, Chicago, 
were held on Aug. 15. The new class 
starts Sept. 3. 


The Siebel Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, reports that, during the season 
of 1924-25, 460 students were enrolled. 
Of this number 100 have been resident 
students, and 360 have been enrolled in 
the extension division, doing correspond- 
ence work. 


The Innovation Daytime Bakeries, Chi- 
cago, recently received an order to bake 
the largest and finest birthday cake pos- 
sible for the Fidelity Trust & Savings 
Bank, of this city. The cake was served 
to the thousands of customers of this 
bank who attended its fifth anniversary 
celebration. The cake was made of five 
layers and was eight feet in height. The 
bottom layer was five feet in diameter. 





PURITY IN NEW OFFICES 


Kansas City, Mo.—Operating offices of 
the Purity Bakeries Corporation were 
moved last week from the Nafziger Bak- 
ing Co.’s plant at Admiral and Virginia 
streets to the second floor of the Wolfer- 
man Building, in Country Club Plaza, 
Kansas City. The new offices are effi- 
ciently and beautifully equipped, some of 
the private rooms, particularly that of R. 
L. Nafziger, vice president in charge of 
merchandising, being luxuriously fur- 
nished. About 5,000 sq ft of floor space 
are used by the Purity company. 





STRICT WRAPPING LAW PASSED 


New York, N. Y.—Lawrence, a suburb 
of New York, has decided that all food 
transported within the village limits must 
be properly covered, and that no food for 
human consumption shall be placed less 
than two feet above the ground level. 
Candy, bread and pastry must not be ex- 
posed unless they are properly wrapped. 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


Southeastern Missouri Bakers’ 
semiannual meeting, at Sikestown, 
Mo., in September. 

American Bakers’ Association 
and Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association, at Buffalo, 
Sept. 14-19. 

New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, at Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 
27-29. 

Wisconsin Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers, at Madison, Oct. 5-7. 

Kentucky Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Henderson, Oct. 13-14. 

New York Bakers’ Association, 
at Utica, Dec. 1-2. 
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JEAN MATTI, MATTIPAN’S INVENTOR, 
MAY BE AT BUFFALO CONVENTION 





Swiss Inventor of Bread, Claimed Never to Go Stale, May Demonstrate His 
Product Before Bakers—Some Doubt Felt by Trade 
in America as to Its Practical Worth 


It is possible that the inventor of Mat- 
tipan, the bread made by a process which, 
it is claimed, prevents it for an almost 
indefinite period from going stale, may 
be present at the convention to be held 
at Buffalo in September, according to a 
statement made by the American agents 
of the process, Lamborn & Co., New 
York. At that time he may be able to 
cast some light on certain features of his 
invention which, at present, cause consid- 
erable skepticism among those in the 
trade on this side of the Atlantic. 

The secret of the keeping qualities of 
the bread apparently lies in a fluid ingre- 
dient which is added to the bread mix- 
ture, and the finished loaf, when kept in 
a tin container, is said to remain fresh 
almost indefinitely. If the loaf is 
wrapped in sealed wax paper, it will 
keep for not less than 12 days; if left 
unwrapped, it will be in perfect condi- 
tion at the end of two or three days. 

The American agents claim that any 
kind of flour may be used in the prepara- 
tion of this bread and any variety of 
loaf may be baked, an ordinary oven be- 
ing entirely suitable to its production. 
The finished loaf, it is claimed, is similar 
to ordinary bread, the only difference 
being caused by the addition of the afore- 
mentioned fluid, which consists of edible 
and nutritive materials. This raises the 
cost of the bread about 27c per 100 Ibs, 
but it is claimed that the advantages ob- 
tained in the shape of the short time 
needed to make the bread, the additional 
nutritive value given by the patented 
fluid and the elimination of the wastage 
at present caused by stale bread largely 
compensate for the extra expense. 

In a statement made by the chancellor 
of the chemical state laboratory of Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, it is set forth that 
bread made by this process kept per- 
fectly during a period of about 10 
months, and that its keeping qualities 
may be safely guaranteed for at least 
two years. ‘The results of the analysis 
submitted by the laboratory of the canton 
of Vaud at Lausanne give the following 


details: 
Per cent 


I errr er re re eee ee 18.6 
Ashes (percentage of dry matter)...... 3.0 
Fatty matter (percentage dry matter)... 2.0 
Carbohydrates (percentage dry matter) 76.1 
Protein matter ......ccereeveeeceeveee 15.8 
CEO. 5 04:00. 6:0.6:0:6-6:0.40 040:00'9.004 0000 ed 1.0 
TEMS cccvcrecccccsscccesccccncece Standard 


It is understood that the patent rights 
for this process have been sold for the 
United Kingdom and the British col- 


onies and that the German government 
has been investigating it with a view to 
adopting it. Of how much value it will 
prove to be to the American baking in- 
dustry is yet to be demonstrated. Ob- 
viously the packing of bread in tins 
eliminates it from household use, but if 
bread made by this process will keep 
fresh for a period of two weeks when 
wrapped in waxed paper, it would seem 
that it may be of value to American bread 
bakers. 

It is evident that there may be many 
commercial opportunities for bread man- 
ufactured in this way. A loaf or two of 
Mattipan might be kept in every house- 
hold to serve as a reserve when, through 
some oversight, the bread supply fails. 
In rural districts, where it is difficult to 
shop every day and bread is not deliv- 
ered daily, the advantage of Mattipan is 
obvious. There are often occasions when 
it is difficult to obtain bread, owing to 
climatic and other conditions, and it 
would seem that Mattipan may usefully 
fill the gap in such emergencies. The 
Swiss government has adopted its use 
for the Swiss army, an example which 
might well be copied by other armies. 
It is estimated that a saving of 25 per 
cent in the expenditure for bread will 
be made through its adoption by the 
Swiss army. For ships at sea, not 
equipped with their own bakeries, for 
travelers, for reserve food supplies in 
garrisons and for many other such pur- 
poses, it would seem that Mattipan is 
ideally suited. 


KANSAS CITY BAKERIES 
UNDERGOING ALTERATIONS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Extensive additions 
now being made to the cake plant of the 
Consumers’ Bread Co., Kansas City, will 
be completed early next month. The 
present improvements are the third in 
the past year, and will enlarge the capac- 
ity of the plant considerably. 

The Warneke Bakery, also controlled 
by the Consumers’ Bread Co., also has 
some improvements under way which will 
be finished at about the same _ time. 
These will increase the loading and gar- 
age facilities. 

Work on the $450,000 addition to the 
Campbell Baking Co. plant here soon 
will be started, and the building will be 
rushed to completion. It will occupy a 
190-ft frontage north of the present bak- 
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ery, extending back 148 ft, and will be 
partly two and partly three stories high. 
The bread capacity of the bakery will be 
increased from 120,000 lbs to about 250,- 


000 daily. The Campbell Baking Co. is 
controlled by the Continental Baking 
Corporation. 


The Continental will also start work 
on several new plants in Texas in the 
near future. The one now owned by it 
in Dallas is being materially enlarged. 





BAKERY’S NOVEL ADVERTISEMENT 

Evansvit_e, Inp.—Some unique adver- 
tising was carried out by the Walsh Bak- 
ing Co., of this city, during the month 
which attracted wide attention. A cir- 
cus had been advertised to appear in 
Evansville, and the Walsh company 
planned a parade of its own to precede 
that of the circus by only a few minutes. 
More than 300 boys participated in the 
parade in costumes representing the 
“Saso Twins,” distributing miniature 
loaves of bread of that brand and 
doughnuts, for which the bakery is fa- 
mous, to the crowds along the streets. 
The boys were later entertained at the 
bakery with a feast, and sent to the 
circus. 


DR. BARNARD ADVISES 
FOUR MEALS A DAY 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
secretary American Bakers’ Association, 
was the principal speaker at a mass meet- 
ing of southern California wholesale and 
retail bakers held at the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce on Aug. 6. B. E. 
Butler, president Southern California Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association, presided at the 
session, which was attended by approxi- 
mately 80 bakers. 

Dr. Barnard urged every baker present 
to take an active part in organization 
work. He spoke of the gradual change 
in the advertising policy of flour millers, 
who in many cases are now stressing in- 
creased consumption of bread and pas- 
tries. 

He commended the efforts of one of the 
coast mills, which is suggesting, through 
its advertising campaign, a fourth meal 
every day, to consist of bread, with jam 
or similar dressing. He told of foreign 
countries where five or more meals a day 
are consumed, and said the four-meal-a- 
day schedule should be adopted in the 
United States. 








PHILADELPHIA FLOUR STOCKS LOW 

PurApe.puia, Pa.—The flour market 
is quiet, bakers lacking confidence, in 
view of the sharp fluctuations in wheat, 
and buying only for current needs. 
While prices have been irregular, they 
show little net change, compared with 
values ruling a month ago. Stocks in 
the hands of bakers are small. 








A Great 
Holland 
Bakery 


HE accompanying illus- 
T tration shows the Ver- 

kade Fabrieken, Zaan- 
dam, Holland, a bakery devot- 
ed to the manufacture of 
cakes, biscuits, rusks and con- 
fectionery, which employs ov- 
er 700 people. Zaandam used 
to be the center for the pro- 
duction of the rusk so popu- 
lar in Holland, Germany and 
Belgium, and at one time 
there were no less than 150 
bakeries in that locality turn- 
ing out this product, some 26 
flour mills supplying their 
flour needs. At present the 


industry is looked after by 
two large modern bakeries, of 
which this is one, with a daily 
capacity 
rusks. 


of over 1,000,000 





The Verkade Bakery at Zaandam, Holland 
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Sugar is in small supply and 15 points 
higher, but buyers have little difficulty jy 
supplying requirements at 5'/c lb for 
fine granulated. Butter and eggs show 
little net change, and bakers who are 
able to use ordinary stock have no trou- 
ble in obtaining same, although there js 
some scarcity of strictly fancy egg: 

Retail prices of bread are generally 
7@9c for a 16-oz loaf, and bakers 5: port 
a fair trade. 

NOTES 

The Cox Baking Co., Philadelphia, has 
been incorporated with $1,000,000 cx pital, 

The Standard Baking Co.’s plint at 
707 North American Street, Philadelphia, 
was slightly damaged, on Aug. 9, by fire 
caused by an overheated electric oven. 

Samuez S. Danirts, 


ILLINOIS BAKERS ACTIVE 


Sectional Meetings Being Held to (Organize 
Local Units—Lake County Bakers’ As- 
sociation Formed Recently 








Cuicaco, ILu.—The good work started 
last year by the Associated Bakers of 
Illinois, Wholesale and Retail, to orvanize 


the bakers of various sections of the 


state is being carried on very efi\ctively 
this year. A meeting of the Fox River 
Valley Bakers’ Association was ‘veld at 
Sycamore, July 15, and a second sather- 


ing of bakers in this section was |ield at 
Aurora, Aug. 4. Effective work was 
done by John M. Hartley, secre{:ry As- 
sociate Bakers of America, M. (). Dens- 
by, president Chicago Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, Eugene Lipp, presidcit and 
George Chussler, Jr., secretary of the 


state association. H. J. Schinke! and M. 
Erickson, The Fleischmann Co., ::/s0 were 
present and spoke. Ralph A. Pale, Elgin, 
is president of the Fox River Valley 
Bakers’ Association. 

A meeting held on July 21 at \Vauke- 


gan for bakers of Lake County, [Ilinois, 


resulted in the formation of anot\ier dis- 
trict association as a part of tle Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Illinois which will be 
known as the Lake County Bakers’ As- 
sociation. Officers elected were: Frank 
Nolan, Waukegan, president, ©. F. 
Schneider, Waukegan, vice prvsident, 


and F. W. Shields, Waukegan, secretary- 
treasurer. 


George Chussler, Jr., secretary of the 
state body, opened the meeting attcr din- 
ner, explaining the purposes of the gath- 
ering and reviewing the work being car- 
ried on by the Associated Bakers of IIli- 
nois. Inspiring talks were also 1e by 
John M. Hartley and M. O. Dens)y. G. 
W. Dwyer, Washburn Crosby Co., «nd F. 


J. Bergenthal, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 


ucts Co., also gave short talks about the 
necessity of having well-organize:| sec- 
tional associations to help the state offi- 


cers build up the industry in [liinois. 
Dr. L. A. Rumsey, American Institute 
of Baking, offered the services ©! the 
institute and invited the bakers to « ‘tend 
the meeting of the Chicago Doug! (lub. 





BAKERS HOLD GOLF TOURNAM! \T 

Another enjoyable golf tournament «r- 
ranged by members of the Bakers’ (\ub. 
New York, took place at the Belle: :ire 
Golf and Country Club, Bayside, !.. I. 
on Aug. 6, when Ralph D. Wari. \\:: 
liam Morris and Frank S. Bamfor 
ed as hosts. After the day’s labo: 
company sat down to dinner in the : 
house with Fred Frazier, president 0: 
club, in the chair. During the re; 
Ralph Ward announced the wi! 
Among them were William T. Spoi« 
Spencer, Trask & Co; F. H. Ford, |’. ! 
Sanborne, W. P. Duff, Baker-Persi" 
Co; A. A. Clarke, General Baking (0; 
Walter S. Ward, Electruck Co; ¢. ft. 
Rinehart, Overman Cushion Tire 
Raoul Fleischmann, General Baking ‘ 
C. M. Hardenbergh, Southwestern \i'!l- 
ing Co, Inc. f 

William Eisner, president New«rk 
Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co.. 
nounced that he will act as host a! ‘ 
other tournament to take place @! the 
Woodmere Club, Long Island, on Se)": 1. 





KENTUCKY BAKERS TO MEE! 
Due tb the location of the conven 'ion 


city, an unusually large attendance 's °* 
pected at the annual meeting of the /« i 


tucky Bakers’ Association, to be 
Oct. 13-14 at Henderson, Ky. Plans ‘oF 
the convention are now being worked out. 
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Mill Campaign to Popularize Bakery Goods 





= BAKERY SECTION 


By W. H. Joyce 


President, Sperry Flour Co. 


vision is rapidly coming to the belief 

that advertising to develop the con- 
sumption of bakery foods will be a neces- 
sary part of future sales plans in the 
milling and baking industries. We have 
only to look about us and on the one 
hand note the factors obstructing the sale 
of baker’s goods, such as the dictates of 
fashion and the campaigns of competitive 
foods, to realize that an aggressive, con- 
tinuous campaign is needed to give the 
products of flour their proper place in 
the family diet. 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey, American Institute 
of Baking, at the trade promotion con- 
ference at Chicago last February said: 
“The National Dairy Council increased 
the sale of fluid milk 23 per cent in three 
years by unity of advertising. If other 
products can thus be put over, what can 
we do with our products? Bakers should 
work toward such a goal.” 

In the belief that there is need for 
such an educational campaign, and that 
accumulative results will be achieved 
from it year after year, the Sperry Flour 
Co. has embarked on a program of ad- 
vertising on behalf of the baker, covering 
the six Pacific Coast states. 


Fo vsion miller and baker with sales 


THE AFTER SCHOOL LUNCH 


The after school lunch—the “fourth 
meal”-——is the specific idea we have 


chosen. You all know how much more 
effective it is to specify than to gen- 
eralize. In the after school lunch we 


have a specific suggestion that strikes at 
probably the largest single undeveloped 
market for bakery foods. 

As Dr. Barnard, director of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, has brought 
out: “More than one fourth of the popu- 
lation consists of growing children, and 
surveys show a surprisingly high per- 
centage of undernourished boys and 
girls. Isn’t it the baker’s business to 
furnish the food for the better nourish- 
ing of childhood? 

“There is an easy way in which to in- 
crease the consumption of bakery foods 
among children, and that is to put a 
fourth meal into the child’s ration. This 
should be in the form of after school 
feeding, which ought to be the universal 
practice in every home. It is the busi- 
ness of the baking industry to see that 
the after school lunch.is added to the 
child’s ration.” 

Dr. Barnard lists the fourth meal first 
in importance among the specific ways 
by which the consumption of bakery 
foods can be increased. 

Alex Osborne, Buffalo, to whom I be- 
lieve is due credit for bringing the fourth 
meal idea before the recent trade pro- 
motion conference, pointed out that Ca- 
nadians and English have a fourth meal 
in the form of afternoon tea, and since 
the United States does not have time for 
this, a substitute can be found in the 
afternoon lunch so needed by growing 
children. He said further: “Advertising 
the fourth meal would bring home to the 
American woman the value of bread as 
the most nourishing food for children, 
and would bring respect for bakery 
goods in general.” 


THE COMPANY'S CAMPAIGN 

_ Having decided upon the major selling 
idea, the Sperry campaign was started. 
As our sales promotion manager might 
have explained it, I give the details of 
the campaign. 

On March 9, 1925, a card appeared in 
the street cars of 145 Pacific Coast cities 














and towns reading “A 4th Meal at 4— 
say the doctors. Give the children Bak- 
er’s Bread with jam.” 

Reprints of this card, printed on paper 
and with gummed stickers attached, were 
sent to every baker on the Pacific Coast 
as an inclosure to the March 16 issue 
of our trade house organ, “Bakers 
ProSPERRYty.” This issue described 
in detail the campaign on behalf of bak- 
ery foods and gave the reasons behind it. 

Other cards followed at six-week in- 
tervals, and in addition to full size re- 
prints of these cards which were sent to 
bakers, our salesmen were given a supply 
to place in shops where steam loosens 
gummed stickers from the windows. Re- 
productions of two of these cards ac- 
company this article. The actual cards 
were in full color. 


A BOOKLET FOR THE CUSTOMER 


As a further tie-up between baker and 
consumer, we are providing the baker, 








€ For that 
ite tiailarel 
after-noon 


food for the whole fam- lunch 


ily—morning, noon and 
night, day in, day out. 

A considerable part of 
getting the big idea 
across is up to the man 
who calls on the baker— 
the salesman. By personal contact, by 
personal letter, by duplicate copies of 
publicity, we are constantly giving to 
him the facts behind the plan, the things 
we are doing and aim to do, and he is in 
turn telling the baker of the possibilities 
of the campaign. 

It is an educational campaign. It will 
take time. We do not look for quick 
results, but if it is a beginning on the 
Pacific Coast of a movement directed 
specifically at increasing the consump- 
tion of bakery goods we will consider 
our efforts well repaid. 

Already the bakers are warming up 
to the idea. By letter, by telephone, by 


W. H. Joyce, President Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco 


at cost, with booklets entitled “For Their 
Health’s Sake,” to give his customers. 
This booklet tells the mother why a 
wholesome after school lunch is necessary 
in her children’s diet. Window display 
suggestions are also being made in the 
pages of “Bakers ProSPERRYty,” car- 
rying out the same idea. 

Allied trades, such as butter and jam 
manufacturers, are being circularized to 
join the campaign, thus giving additional 
impetus to the after school lunch. 

We believe that many other concerns 
will get behind the movement. Irrespec- 
tive of this, however, my company will 
continue to pound away on behalf of 
bakery foods, being con- 
vinced that an increased 
per capita consumption 
of them is entirely within 
the possibility of achieve- 
ment. And it should be 
pointed out that, while 
our campaign is focused 
on the after school lunch, 
the arguments used in 
our advertising will bring 
to the mind of the public 
the thought that the 
wholesomeness of baker’s 
goods makes them ideal 











personal call, they tell us they like it. 
And Dr. Barnard writes from Chicago: 
“May I again thank you for the splendid 
way you are carrying out our after 
school lunch idea? You are certainly 
doing fine work for the baking industry. 
Such splendid work as that which you 
are doing should be given the widest pub- 
licity.” 





WISCONSIN BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

The Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers, Inc., will hold its annual conven- 
tion at Madison on Oct. 5-7, at the Hotel 
Loraine. The following committee has 
been appointed by C. L. Sorensen, vice 
president, to make arrangements for the 
meeting: John Sawyer, chairman, Olaf 
Strand, A. Widmann, A. Heilmann and 
Mr. Cofflin. 





A BREAD TRADEMARK DECISION 

The Ward Baking Co. applied to the 
commissioner of patents for registration 
of the word “Warranty” as a trademark 
for bread. The General Baking Co. op- 
posed the application on the ground that 
the mark would conflict with that com- 
pany’s trademark, “Bond.” The opposi- 
tion to the application being overruled 
by the Patent Office, the General Bak- 
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ing Co. appealed to the court of appeals 
of the District of Columbia. That court 
affirmed the rulings of the Patent Office, 
saying: 

“If ‘Bond,’ as used by appellant, were 
more than suggestive, it would be de- 
scriptive, and hence not subject to ap- 
propriation as a trademark. Being 
merely suggestive, however, it necessarily 
follows, as we have said many times, that 
the field is open to others to adopt and 
use suggestive marks that are not decep- 
tively similar. An inspection of the two 
marks here involved clearly discloses that 
appellee has met this test.” (4 Fed. [2d 
Ser.] 304). A. L. H. Srreer. 

ASSIGNABILITY OF CONTRACTS 

As a general rule, contracts are as- 
signable. ‘The principal exception to this 
rule arises where the contract is of such 
nature as to imply personal confidence. 
For example, if the Star Flour Mills con- 
tract to sell a carload of flour to John 
Jones on credit, Jones cannot assign to 
Sam Smith the right to make the pur- 
chase on credit. 

In the case of Model Baking Co. vs. 
Dittman (271 S. W. 75), the Texas com- 
mission of appeals was called upon to 
determine whether or not a contract 
whereby defendant agreed to install a 
bake oven for a partnership was trans- 
ferable to one of the members of the 
firm on withdrawal of his associate. It 
was decided that the contract was so 
transferable, because there were no cir- 
cumstances making it inequitable for the 
successor to the partnership business to 
enforce it. A. L. H. Srreer. 





MONTANA MILL TO BE REOPENED 

It is reported that negotiations are un- 
der way for the recommencement of work 
by the Listerud Milling Co., Wolf Point, 
Mont. Eastern capital is rumored to be 
interested in the mill, in which case the 
plant should have good financial backing. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Aug. 22, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 108 63 13 84 
Ogilvies ...... . 171 34 22 
Grain Growers .. 168 209 59 
Fort William ... 73 14 11 eee 
wm. Fe Py « raw 394 110 22 99 
Northland ...... 215 41 31 
Port Arthur .... 22 ese eee ee. 
oe lg eee 131 43 18 164 
Sask. Co-op. 

Nos. 1 and 2.. 257 47 8 128 

MG. BS ccvvecas 244 57 3 54 


Private elevators. 1,416 426 144 288 








Totals 3,199 1,044 331 817 
Wee BO ccscees Geen Seee 333 147 
Sree 443 211 46 10 
Lake shipments.. 1,485 370 97 176 
Rail shipments.. 84 53 so “ee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat-— Bus 
No. 1 northern:. a eee we aay 207 
No, 2 northern... 101 Durum ........ 175 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor Se Be sb econcenes 21 
No. 3 northern.. 139 Others......... 233 
mE owes tec eee See PD Sweaesd 1,416 
Me Beevewevse ces 103 na 
ME” Sie nie W oe @-8 604 Total .. eS 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
my BG Wisecece S BOGGS sescecess 119 
See GR Wiss bce © QUO cic sccsss 74 
ety © Ce Weevtes BOS | PUIVERG cccccces 426 
Bee B.TOOR cece 35 mae 
fo! ae 220 er 1,044 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 “‘out- 
side’’ mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to Aug. 22, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
cr Output—, ---Exports—, 

1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis ...10,663 11,917 246 103 
St. Pawl .cccce 422 616 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 988 922 Tt te2 
Outside ....... 11,407 11,240 270 114 





Ernest Siek, formerly of Siek Bros., 
bakers, Toledo, is spending the summer in 
Toledo. He has real estate interests at 
Tampa, Fla., where he spends the winters. 
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DON’T ROCK THE BOAT 

A word of caution seems necessary. 
Some few millers are getting nervous be- 
cause business is not coming fast enough. 
It is easy enough to understand their 
state of mind, but it is not so clear just 
how to modify it. Under such circum- 
stances, resort is had to preaching, but 
pulpit and editorial oratory, if listened 
to at all, is often without practical ef- 
fect, even though it be backed up by 
sound reasoning and irrefutable statis- 
tics. 

The situation is peculiar. Millers have 
not been called upon to meet anything 
exactly like it in many years. They are 
inclined to go along in accustomed ways 
of procedure, ignoring this changed con- 
dition. It is indeed unusual for this 
country, at the very beginning of a crop, 
to be virtually on a domestic basis in 
its wheat supply and potential flour pro- 
duction. 

Add to this the fact that erratic mar- 
kets, with wide swings up and down, 
have thoroughly unsettled the trade, re- 
sulting in hand-to-mouth buying and 
considerable reduction in aggregate flour 
bookings, and the picture is completed. 
The trouble is that millers are thinking 
more of the absence of flour sales than 
of the big fact back of them—the 
strength in the wheat situation. 

Other than the loss of export busi- 
ness, probably just as much wheat will 
be ground for domestic consumption as 
last year. Some wheat and flour will 
probably dribble out for export. What 
is left will not be much, if any, in excess 
of actual domestic consumptive require- 
ments. This flour will be bought sooner 
or later, in any event; it will all be 
needed. If millers will only give suffi- 
cient consideration to this fact, it ought 
to give them the courage to hold out for 
a profit. 

A few millers are spoiling things for 
the entire industry. A short crop year 
should be a profitable one, and it can be 
made so if these millers will only hold 
themselves in check. Don’t rock the 
boat; the tide of events will take every 
miller into a safe harbor of profitable 
business if he will only wait for its com- 
ing. He should recognize the possibility 
of reduced operation, figure his prices 
accordingly, and not try to steal some 
business from somebody else and ruin 
the prospects for everybody. 

The year is in danger of being an un- 
profitable one, and it will be the millers’ 
own fault, or rather that of a few, if it 
turns out that way. Keep production 
down to a profitable basis, not up to an 
unprofitable one. That sounds odd, but 
it is what the industry needs just at 
present. 


TOLEDO 


Business with most mills is just fair, 
and not what it ought to be at this time 
of the year. Millers are not selling, nor 
are the mills producing, as much flour 
as is normal so early in the crop, and 
particularly in view of the relatively low 
stocks this year. The wheat market and 
its erratic course get much of the blame 
for this situation, but that is not all there 
is to it. 

Why Sales Are Small.—For several 
years buying has taken on a new char- 
acter. One reads of it in financial pa- 
pers and in the reports of many lines of 
business. Instead of anticipating re- 
quirements, buyers are working on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. This policy was 
inaugurated following heavy losses in the 
period of deflation, and has been encour- 
aged by the increased efficiency of the 
railroads. All things considered, it has 
been a safe and sound policy made neces- 
sary by sad experience, and is an at- 
tempted adjustment to a new order of 


things. It may continue as long as high 
prices prevail. It exists as a fact that 
must be recognized, and manufacturers 
must regulate their operation accord- 
ingly. 

All of which is not exactly descriptive 
of milling conditions at present in the 
central states, but is in explanation of 
why they are not better. It has been 
said that the difference in volume be- 
tween good business and bad is only 10 
per cent. The little more makes a tre- 
mendous difference. For example, ex- 
port business in the central states is not 
of great volume, but its absence this year 
is being felt. No export sales of soft 
wheat flour have been made for several 
weeks, and the entire volume so far on 
the crop has been small and of tentative 
character. 

Naturally, under these conditions, 
there is considerable competition for 
what domestic business is available, and 
some mills are selling flour entirely too 
low. This begets low sales occasionally 
by other mills needing business, until the 
whole price structure is undermined. 
Possibly this is the most outstanding fea- 
ture of the business at present. It con- 
stitutes a very real and grave danger 
which should be recognized and avoided. 
It applies to all kinds of flour, but is 
particularly true of that made from 
spring wheat. 

Soft Wheat Scarce.—Other than this, 
there is little to be said about the past 
week’s experience. The wheat movement 
seems to be over, at least for a time. 
Farmers are holding, and are in a posi- 
tion to do so. Cash premiums still ob- 
tain. One of the largest mills is con- 
centrating on hard wheat flour because 
of difficulty in getting enough soft wheat 
and because it is regarded as too risky 
to sell soft wheat flour unless you have 
the wheat. The miller who failed to buy 
soft wheat when it was moving is in a 
bad fix. Competition for it during the 
movement was keen, and getting it 
seemed to be determined by who would 
pay the highest price. Today cash bids 
at Indianapolis and Cincinnati are about 
4c over Toledo, and St. Louis figures out 
about 12c over on eastern billing, but 
Toledo isn’t getting much wheat at its 
lower prices. 

Whether the millers like it or not, they 
will have to await the gradual working 
out of the situation, and possess their 
souls with such patience as they may. 
It is doubtful if anything worth while 
can be gained by trying to force matters. 
Not one barrel more will be sold in the 
aggregate, so they might just as well 
wait and sell all their flour at a profit. 
Profit on sales, not production, should 
be the motto for millers at this time. 

Flour and Wheat Prices.—Soft winter 
wheat standard patent flour was quoted 
Aug. 21 at $7.95@8.60 bbl; local springs, 
old $8.70@9.25, new $8.35@8.80; local 
hard winters $8, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Toledo millers were bidding $1.674% bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Aug. 21. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 22, with comparisons: 


--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.. 92,335 17,165 691,600 18,590 
Corn, bus.... 41,250 27,420 27,500 7,415 
Oats, bus.... 762,600 874,695 424,350 103,790 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 

000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 
bbls activity 
BMG. 1008B~. cvsecvscscccees 40,500 84 
Previous’ week ........... 40,500 84 
WOE GO cavicivercoccace 46,500 100 
ri, *. 2 Sore 44,400 92% 
Three years ago .......... 47,800 99% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 
Capacity Output of ac- 
bbis 


No bbls tivity 
Aug. 16-22 .... 19 105,810 80,450 76 
Previous week. 19 125,760 91,917 73 
ZeOr OBO eccce 23 149,460 113,223 76 
Two years ago. 23 132,210 92,191 69% 


Three years ago 19 103,260 78,801 76 
NOTES 
Edgar H. Evans, president Acme- 


Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is on a 
vacation in Michigan. 

L. I. Ziegler, milling engineer Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has 
returned from a business trip to Europe. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, returned last week after an ab- 
sence of some weeks at Charlevoix, Mich. 


B. B. Truitt, formerly sales manager 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
now manager for the Michigan Milling 
Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

E. B. Allen, Adams Bag Co., Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, was in Toledo Aug. 17. He 
has just returned from a six months’ 
trip around the world. 

The Warsaw (Ohio) Milling Co. re- 
perts that samples of wheat submitted 
to laboratories came back as follows: 
Trumbull 12 per cent protein, Portage 
10.8, blue-stem 9.8, mixed 9.8. 


J. D. Miller, Millersburg, Ohio, says 
that he has never seen so little wheat 
moving this time of the year in 35 years. 
Farmers are all looking for $2 wheat. 
He says he can sell flour, but can’t get 
wheat. 


EVANSVILLE 


Millers reported a slackening of do- 
mestic orders last week, with little or no 
inquiry from exporters. Opportunity 
was thus given to catch up with contracts 
already made with jobbers. The price of 
native wheat still remains at $1.65 bu at 
mills and $1.62 at stations, but it is com- 
ing onto market slowly. 

Quotations for flour, Aug. 22, basis 
Evansville, 98-lb cottons, carload lots: 
best patent $9@9.50, first patent $9.10, 
straights $8.25@8.70; Kansas, $9; spring, 
$9.25; first clears, in jutes, $7@8; second, 
$6@6.50. 

* * 


Otto Knauss, Phoenix Flour Mill, is 
home from a meeting of the state Rotary 
Club at Valparaiso, Ind., where he spent 
most of the week. 

W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 

The flour market last week was more 
active than for some time. It is claimed 
among some of the hustlers that large 
bookings have been made, while it also 
is said that there is a wide distribution 
of small ones, which include shipments 
to the end of December. Directions are 
better than for several months. 

Flour prices, Aug. 22: spring wheat 
standard patent $8@8.50, short patent 
$8.25@9, Kansas standard patent $8.25@ 
8.75, short patent $8.50@9.25, clears $7@ 
8,—all 98's, cotton, f.o.b., Pittsburgh; soft 
winters, straight $7@7.50, bulk, Pitts- 
burgh; pure white rye $6@6.25, medium 
$5.50@5.75, dark $4.50@4.75, cotton 98's, 
f.o.b., Pittsburgh; semolina, 4%c lb, bulk, 
Pittsburgh. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour business is reported good by 
southeastern mills, some of them running 
full time, and the average output being 
80 per cent of capacity. Trade has been 
active notwithstanding the irregular 
wheat market. Bookings have been fair- 
ly large, and indications are that there 
will be a healthy demand for flour for 
some time. 

Best patent flours have been the most 
active sellers, and prices have been well 
sustained on the established brands, 
while demand has been comparatively 
light for straight patents. Numerous or- 
ders have been coming in for immediate 
shipment, and there has been a good vol- 
ume of sales for delivery within 30 days. 
Specifications on contracts are fairly sat- 
isfactory, with the aggregate volume of 
shipments absorbing most of the output. 

A fairly liberal movement of wheat is 
reported, demand being good for choice 








quoted at $1.90@1.95 bu, Nashville. 
Drift of demand of flour to high 


grades is resulting in a wide ranye of 
quotations. Values are strong in sym- 
pathy with wheat, but slow in m ing 
upward, mills not being inclined t. fo}- 
low the irregular wheat market. [’rices, 
Aug. 22: best or short soft winter «heat 
patent, 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $9.75@10.25; standard or revular 


patent, $9@9.50; straight pateni. ssq@ 
8.25; first clears, $7.25@7.75. 

Business has been fairly activ with 
rehandlers of Minnesota and stern 
flours. Prices: spring wheat first )tent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Ni-\iville, 
$9.50@10; hard winter short patent, 
$8.75@9.25; standard grades, abut 50¢ 


less. 
Output of flour by southeaster mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller; 
Weekly Flour Pct, 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Ams, BBB. .civvcss 149,220 122,3 81.9 
Previous week .. 165,420 127,7 77.2 
POOP BHO vicccics 164,520 105,8 64.3 
Two years ago... 168,180 124,94 74.2 


Three years ago.. 192.530 120,01 62.9 
Stocks at Nashville, with com): rison, 
as reported through the Grain Fs. \\ange: 
Aug. 22 1g. 15 

a FD 8S 39,100 4,350 
Te, WE ser croesdone 684,000 6,000 
GN WEEN ewevcoees eevee 71,000 64,500 
eer 439,000 6,000 

NOTES 

S. T. Ballard, Ballard & Ball::d Co. 
Louisville, will be at Atlantic ( dur- 
ing August. 

The Livingston (Tenn.) Mil! Co., 
the plant of which was burn! some 
months ago, has completed a thr. :-story 
mill building, and will be read ) Te- 
sume operations shortly. 

JouHn Lrivrr. 


NORFOLK 

Conditions last week were not © ndu- 
cive to active trading in flour. Mi!'+ have 
followed the market closely in quo! \‘ions, 
and have appeared to consider | igher 
prices almost inevitable. Buy: still 
hope for a break to let them in on « het- 
ter basis. The new package differ tials 
make a very substantial advance on \ hich 
the jobbers must figure. 

Quotations, Aug. 22: north ern 
spring bakers grades $9.25@9.60, er- 
tised brands 50c more; Kansas ani | )kla- 
homa patents $9.10@9.25, with }\nded 


patents $9.50@9.75; central states’ \ inter 
wheat short patents $8.50@8.75, st) lard 
patents $8.15@8.40; southern mil!- long 


patents $8@8.30, basis cotton 98's 
* + 


Harvey C. Miller, president \ folk 
Tidewater Terminals, Inc., organ’! to 


take over the army supply base the 
municipal terminals at Norfolk f: int 
operation, says his company will }: idy 
Sept. 1. The operations will not ide 


the municipal grain elevator, whic!) » un- 
der lease to the Rosenbaum interes! 
Joseru A. Li 


URUGUAY CAN SUPPLY 
ITS OWN FLOUR NE‘DS 


Uruguay, the smallest inde} nt 
state in South America, supplies vn 
demand for flour and is also able |) «% 
port this commodity, chiefly to 
There are 94 flour mills in the r™ 
according to advice received frou 
guay’s consul general in New 
These establishments represent u 
value of $3,748,000, and employ I] 
1,275 workmen. In every 24 hou é 
total capacity of wheat consump! 
8,175,766 lbs. 

In normal harvest years there is 
tically no importation of wheat anc 
into Uruguay. When it is necess‘ 
import wheat, it is secured prin 
from Argentina. The import dui) om 
wheat is $1.35 per 100 kilos, on flour i0 
per 100 kilos. The consumptic * 
wheat, in the form of flour, is abow' => 
“040,000 bbls per year. 


The Fisher Bros. Co., Cleveland, ()!'0 
has recently opened a new cake b noid 
and is turning out approximately +." 
box cakes a day. It operates 250 (100 
stores, and has its own bread baker) 


Barley production in Finland is | pak 
cast at 5,787,000 bus compared wit) 0 
150,000 in 1924. 
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red. No. 2 red, with bill, Aug. 22, was 
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TORONTO 

The spring wheat flour market is dull. 
Mills are selling small quantities to their 
regulir customers, but buyers generally 
are waiting until the new crop is on the 
market before placing any extensive or- 
ders. At present they are only taking 
enoug) to carry them until that time. 
Prices have not changed since a week 
ago. (uotations, Aug. 22, with compari- 
sons: 


Aug. 22 Aug. 15 

Top prteMtsS ...cecceceeeens $9.30 $9.30 
BEOMH wcceuasebeseencacess 9.05 9.05 
DOMOMAS .cccceesserecesesess 8.80 8.80 
Bemort .ncencccccececcccces 8.60 8.60 
First i one waek ath as cae 7.70 7.70 
See BT AGO céusebeiessorvees 6.15 6.15 
Heed four obo < des cecccccnee 4.75 4.75 
All es quoted are per bbl in 98-lb jute 
bags, b., ears, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10: for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Baker discount for quantity purchases, 


20c bl 

Onturio Winters Are High.—-Prices for 
soft winter wheat flour are still higher 
than buyers want to pay, and demand is 
poor. In the domestic market there is a 
fair quantity being disposed of, but ex- 
port trade is dead. Mills are not seek- 
ing business, as they find they cannot do 
it on « profitable basis at the present 
level of wheat. Prices are 10c bbl lower. 
Quotations, Aug. 22: good quality 90 per 
cent patents $6.15 bbl, secondhand jute 
bags, Montreal freights; Toronto, $5.90; 
bulk lots in buyers’ bags, $5.90, seaboard. 

Export Trade Improved.—A slight im- 
provement is noted in export business. 
Some sinall sales to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent were made during the 
week. Buyers are not inclined to make 
heavy purchases of old crop flour, and 
are cautious about placing orders for the 
new crop for future delivery, until prices 
are more firmly established. Export pat- 
ents advanced 9d during the week. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 22: export spring patent 
per 280 Ibs, in jute 140’s, 48s, c.i.f., United 
Kingdom, August shipment, seven-day 
terms; September, 47s 6d; October 44s 
9d; November, 44s. 


Canadian mill quotations on winter 
wheat flour are out of line with importers’ 
bids, and no sales are being made. Mills 


are asking 41s per 280 lbs, in cotton 140’s, 
cif. terms, 
WHEAT 


Although demand for new crop On- 
tario winter wheat for export is not quite 
so keen as when this first came on the 
market, there is still a considerable quan- 
tity going out of the country. Local mills 
are only buying in a limited way for 
grinding purposes. Prices have declined 
5@10c bu since a week ago. Quotations, 
Aug. 22: No. 2 red or white, car lots, 
country points, $1.30@1.85 bu; wagon- 
loads at mill doors $1.15@1.20, accor ing 
to location. 

Western spring wheat is not much 
wanted by Ontario mills. Stocks at Bay 
ports are exhausted. No. 1 northern is 
quoted nominally at $1.81 bu, track, Bay 
ports. 

COARSE GRAINS 


There is a good demand in this market, 
and business is fairly brisk. Ontario 
oats have declined Ic bu, barley 2c and 
American corn 2c. Other grains and 
Screenings have not changed. Quotations, 
Aug. 22: No. 1 western feed oats 55c bu, 
track, Bay ports; Ontario oats 47@52c, 
cars, country points; barley, 75@80c; 
American corn, No. 3 yellow $1.18, To- 
Tonto freights; standard recleaned 
Screenings $18.50 ton, track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


fon PPing companies say business in 
ur space is dull. Rates are unchanged. 
fuotations, Aug. 22, August shipment: 
don, 16¢; Glasgow, Liverpool, Man- 
ter, Avonmouth 18c; Belfast, Dub- 
lin, Hull, Leith, Newcastle 19c; Aber- 
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deen, 27c; Dundee, 26c; Copenhagen, 27c; 
Helsingfors, 32c; Stockholm, 30c; Ham- 


burg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam 19c. Sep- 
tember shipment: London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Avonmouth 18c; Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin, Hull, Leith, Newcastle 
20c; Aberdeen, 27c; Dundee, 26c; Copen- 
hagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 32c; Stockholm, 
30c; Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam 
19¢. 
NOTES 

The 25-bbl flour mill at Hawkestone, 
Ont., owned by R. N. Reid & Son, burned 
on Aug. 20. The loss is estimated at 
$15,000. 

The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., annual 
report for the year ending June 30 shows 
profits of $722,237, against $606,597 for 
the previous year. 

The radio has been brought into use in 
Canada for soliciting harvesters for west- 
ern grain fields. An appeal for workers 
from eastern Canada was recently broad- 
casted. 

According to an estimate by the do- 
minion bureau of statistics, stocks of 
wheat in Canada at the end of the crop 
year, July 31, were 24,223,521 bus, com- 
pared with 41,118,536 last year. 

The annual meeting of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association is to be 
held at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
Sept. 16. A golf tournament is being 
arranged for the following day. 


Thomas Harrison, a retired grain mer- 
chant of Hagersville, Ont., died, Aug. 17, 
aged 83. He had lived in Hagersville 60 
years, and for the greater part of that 
time was engaged in the grain business. 

J. E. Macfarlane, who with J. G. Wol- 
verton recently bought the idle flour mill- 
ing plant of the St. Mary’s (Ont.) Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd,, has opened an office in the 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto, from 
which he will carry on the merchandising 
end of the business. 


WINNIPEG 

Most of the larger mills in western 
Canada have been reopened and are now 
operating steadily, though not to full ca- 
pacity. While business is fairly good in 
some quarters, it is of no great volume, 
and millers are not looking for more than 
a moderate demand for flour until after 
the new crop wheat begins to move freely. 
Sales at country points are about normal 
for the time of year. Export trade is 
quiet. Prices remain unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Aug. 22, at $10.25 
bbl, jute, seconds at $9.65, and first clears 
at $8.05. Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton, 15c over this basis; Alberta points 
10@30c over, and British Columbia and 
Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. Bak- 
ers purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 

Price fluctuations in the wheat market 
have followed closely those of Chicago, 
and the entire session has been marked 
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by light, narrow trade. The trade gen- 
erally is awaiting the movement of new 
crop wheat. In the cash wheat market, 
milling interests and exporters have been 
keen buyers of everything offered in the 
way of the higher grades of wheat, but 
stocks are very low and little is available. 
It is practically impossible now to get 
shipping quantities of old wheat, and ex- 
porters are marking time. The bulk of 
the buying done this week has been for 
domestic milling account. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


o—Futures—, 

Cash Oct. Dec. 

Aim, BF x éaceves $1.68% $1.43% $1.39% 
Se | eee 1.67% 1.42% 1.39 

BR. BO ccccccss 1.71% 1.45% 1.41% 

AGE. BO cecsocss 1.70% 1.44% 1.40% 

Be BE seckisas. Se 1.45% 1.41% 

BOR. FB vevcvese 1.73% 1.46% 1.42% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Aug. 20 averaged 
20 cars per day, compared with 31 for 
the preceding seven days, and 49 for 
the corresponding period in 1924. 

Trading in the coarse grains market 
has been dull and without feature. Busi- 
ness has been light from day to day, and 
export sales are of only moderate volume. 
Quotations, Aug. 22: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 56%c bu; barley, 8lc; rye, 
$1.0142; flaxseed, $2.45%2. 

NOTES 

Will Hill, mill machinery representa- 
tive, is visiting western Canadian points. 

Norman §S. Jones, Seneca Jones & Son, 
insurance brokers, Hamilton, Ont., was 
in Winnipeg last week. 

W. W. Hutchison, general manager 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, has been in western Canada. 

J. J. Page, general manager, and R. H. 
Pridham, treasurer, Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, were re- 
cent visitors in Winnipeg. 

All government owned elevators in 
Manitoba will be opened for the recep- 
tion of grain before Sept. 1, according 
to the provincial minister of agriculture. 

Members of the staff of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., who have re- 
cently been in this city, include J. Lyle, 
T. O’Connor, and P. Sutton, Montreal, 
F. House and P. Scott, Toronto, and H. 
L. Grey, Saskatoon. Previous to his de- 
parture for St. John, N. B., D. M. Fraser, 
formerly sales manager at Winnipeg, and 
now in charge of the company’s business 
in the maritime provinces, was presented 
with a gold watch by members of the 
Winnipeg staff. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


The export market for cheaper grades 
of spring wheat flour showed some signs 
of brightening last week, but the better 
grades remained very quiet. The home 
market was also somewhat dull. 

Prices remained stationary and closed 
on Aug. 22 as follows: first patents $9.30 








Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Aug. 1 of 
the year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


Year begin- 

ning— 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
August ..... 626 657 691 454 288 
September .. 967 456 698 361 310 
October .... 


November ... 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 
December ... 828 1,390 1,463 748 608 
January .... 875 1,053 1,026 632 70 
February 834 1,092 779 665 623 
March ...... 1,385 1,398 1,221 987 $21 
APT ccccece 890 832 512 535 
MAP coccvccee 482 1,057 645 617 518 
TURE coccccoe 596 904 905 765 535 
SET cvserccs 815 613 775 486 465 





Totals. .10,168 12,022 11,003 


Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000's omitted): 
192 1923. 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 .7,921 


1919 1918 1917 1916 19156 1914 1913 
1,171 619 86 
463 387 884 448 330 432 379 
591 536 635 966 664 583 490 
785 555 987 
1,204 933 595 802 517 602 
996 


236 450 992 440 918 417 290 
236 607 
148 609 
102 975 753 648 642 472 310 


666 978 1,171 357 780 404 330 
433 1,195 778 936 522 236 314 
6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 7,426 65,076 4,597 
1914 1913 
5,568 4,670 4,894 














bbl, seconds $8.80, bakers $8.60, jute, ex- 
track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Demand for winter wheat flour im- 
proved considerably last week, especially 
from outside points. The market ruled 
fairly active, and a number of good-sized 
sales were reported. Closing prices, Aug. 
22: car lots, $6.70@6.90 bbl, secondhand 
jute, ex-track; broken lots, $7.10@7.30, 
ex-store. 

NOTES 


John Yewdal, traffic manager St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is on a vaca- 
tion. 

D. I. Walker, Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, was in Montreal 
last week. 

W. D. Moore, export manager Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is on a six weeks’ 
vacation in England. 

M. H. Hutchison, secretary Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is back at his 
desk after his holiday trip. 

T. A. Potter, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
recently called at the offices of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association here. 

A. C. Kiddie, flour merchant, Kimber- 
ley, South Africa, passed through Mont- 
real last week on a business trip, visiting 
flour exporters. 


N. I. Sinclair, St. Thomas, Ont., and 
George A. Gray, T. H. Taylor Co., Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont., were in Montreal last 
week, attending the meetings of the traf- 
fic committee of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association. 

To the middle of last week, grain deliv- 
eries from Montreal for this season had 
reached a total of 81,280,475 bus, as 
against 63,924,405 for the same period 
last year. Receipts also show an increase 
over last year, amounting to 78,303,292 
bus up to date, as against 63.924.105 last 
year. A. E. Perxs. 


SOME LEGAL ASPECTS OF 
CONTRACT CANCELLATION 


The right of defendant to cancel a con- 
tract for further delivery of flour and 
feed on the ground of unsatisfactory 
character of feed delivered was upheld 
by the Kentucky court of appeals in the 
case of Milroy Milling Co. vs. Kentucky 
Block Cannel Coal Co. (271 S. W. 1070). 

After correspondence had passed be- 
tween the parties, defendant signed a 
contract to buy a specified quantity of 
flour and feed, inserting in it this clause: 
“If first car proves unsatisfactory re- 
mainder may be canceled.” The feed 
shipped in the first car proved to be un- 
satisfactory, and further correspondence 
passed between the parties. The deci- 
sion of the court of appeals on the main 
points of the case is as follows: 

“The contract was to take so much 
flour and so much millfeed in each car. 
. . . There was no contract to take the 
quantity of flour specified, apart from 
the millfeed. To do this would have add- 
ed considerable burden in the way of 
additional freight charges. If the mill- 
feed was not satisfactory, appellant [the 
buyer] had a right to cancel the contract 
for the other two cars. The letters pass- 
ing between appellant and appellee [the 
seller] are letters of business men, and 
are not to be read with technical strict- 
ness. The question is, what did the writ- 
ers understand and intend the other 
party to understand? Read in this light, 
these letters show that both the parties 
understood that the millfeed was unsatis- 
factory, and that no further shipments 
were to be made unless the parties came 
to a further agreement. This they did 
not do, and the appellant is not answer- 
able to the appellee in damages for any 
loss on the flour.” A. L. H. Srreer, 
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NEW YORK 

The local market showed an improve- 
ment last week, and a good volume of 
business was turned over, chiefly in 
spring wheat flours, as Kansas, except 
where a low price prevailed, was too high 
to interest buyers. It has taken a long 
time, but at last consumers seemed to 
find it necessary to depart from their 
hand-to-mouth policy, and were willing 
to buy in better quantities—not large, 
viewed from the standpoint of former 
times, but encouraging in comparison 
with recent weeks. 

Spring wheat flours again had a de- 
cided advantage over southwesterns. 
Most Kansas mills ranged $8.50@9 for 
straights, which practically paralleled 
springs, and precluded business. How- 
ever, some mills were able to offer their 
flour at $8@8.25, and at these prices 
could make sales. 

Old and New Crop Prices Close.— 
Some northwestern mills were quoting 
similar prices for old and new crop 
flours. Those which were high for old 
were about 25c bbl lower on new, but 
the range was considerably narrower 
than for some time and there were no 
reports of prices being greatly slashed. 
Business in outside markets has also im- 
proved, enabling mills to hold more firm- 
ly to their asking prices. 

Zeport Trade Still Slow.—While the 
export market is quiet, with business 
chiefly in Canadian flours, exporters here 
are optimistic about the future and look 
for a brisk business before long. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 21: 
spring fancy patents $9@9.50, standard 
patents $8.50@8.90, clears $7.90@8.25; 
hard winter short patents $8.90@9.30, 
straights $8.30@8.80; soft winter 
straights (eastern), $7.25@7.75; rye, 
$6.25@6.65,—all in jute. Receipts, 235,- 
151 bbls; exports, 84,178. 


OATS 


Good export sales gave oats a firm 
tone. Quotations, Aug. 21: No. 2 white 
5042c, No. 3 white 49%c. Receipts, 1,- 
172,000 bus; exports, 232,085. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market had a nervous un- 
dertone, with sentiment divided. The 
statistical position was firm, with fair 
export sales. Quotations, Aug. 21: No. 
2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.73% bu; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.80%; No 
2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.75%4; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba (in bond), 
f.o.b., export, $1.884%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, f.o.b., export, $1.62%4. Receipts, 
1,029,600 bus; exports, 827,224. 


NOTES 


W. Simpson, New York flour exporter, 
has returned from a two weeks’ vacation 
in the Adirondacks. 

Harry G. Spear, associated with J. O. 
Wade, flour broker, returned Aug. 18 
from a trip to Minneapolis. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week were 796, for the previous week 
804, and for the same week a year ago 
864, 

Charles B. Spaulding, New Century 
Co., wholesaler of flour, Chicago, spent 
last week in New York, visiting Ray 
Kilthau. 

Milton Beck, who was with the Ernest 
Brewer Co. for several years prior to 
its dissolution, is making a trip through 
the Great Lakes on a grain boat. 

V. C. Ward, manager specialty de- 
partment, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


Minneapolis, spent three days last week 
at the New York office of the mill. 
Luther W. Fritch, D. D. Fritch Mill- 
ing Co., Macungie, Pa., died Aug. 16 
after a lingering illness. 


C. F. Shirk, 


New York broker and jobber, attended 
the funeral Aug. 20. 

H. J. Drake, treasurer Broenniman 
Co., Inc., is touring New York state and 
expects to stop at Lake George, Cham- 
plain and Niagara Falls before his re- 
turn after Labor Day. 


During the stay in New York last week 
of J. F. Hall, general manager Marshall 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, arrangements 
were made to place the account of the 
mill with Ray Kilthau. 


H. L, Beecher, manager Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., with Mrs. 
Beecher, arrived on the Lancastria, Aug. 
22, after an eight weeks’ cruise to Nor- 
way and through the Mediterranean. 


George W. Merillat, assistant general 
manager, in charge of production and 
sales, Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., TIne.. 
Schuyler, Neb., spent a few days in New 
York last week visiting the Haffenberz- 
Strisik Co., the mill’s representatives 
here, 


Among out-of-town millers visiting in 
New York last week were B. J. Roth- 
well, president Bay State Milling Co., 
flour, Boston; F. W. Burrall, eastern 
field representative Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., visiting Harry E. White 
Co; R. W. Goodell, vice president King 
Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, visiting 
Halboth-Coans Co. 

Hans Deutsch-Renner, an Austrian 
baker, arrived Aug. 20 on the Resolute 
to attend the bakers’ convention et Ruf- 
falo next month. Mr. Deutsch-Renner 
is vice president Hammer Bread Works, 
Vienna, and brought with him a new 
electrical apparatus which he invented 
and which he claims will register the 
conditions of dough when it is rising. 


A. Johannessen, of the Norwegian 
Food Commission, Oslo, Norway, arrived 
in New York on the Stavangerfjord last 
week, and will visit Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Pacific Coast points before return- 
ing home. Regarding the government 
retaining control of cereal foods, Mr. 
Johannessen said that the matter would 
probably come up for consideration with- 
in a few months, 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market ruled firm last week 
in sympathy with the advance in wheat. 
There was some improvement in demand, 
particularly for spring wheat flour, al- 
though buyers are not disposed to lay in 
stocks much ahead of requirements. In 
many instances, business is blocked by. 
slight differences in the views of buyers 
and sellers regarding price. 

New spring wheat flour was offered at 
about 25c bbl under the price of old. 
Receipts of flour for the week ending 
Aug. 22 were 8,889,800 Ibs in sacks. Ex- 
ports, 1,500 sacks to Glasgow, 1,000 to 
Tangier and 1,599 to Salonica. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Aug. 22: spring first 
patents $9.15@9.65, standard patent 
$8.90@9.15, first clear $8.25@8.75; hard 
winter short patent $9.25@9.75, straight 
$8.75@9.25, soft winter straight, $7.50@ 
8.25; rye flour, $6.50@6.75. 

The wheat market closed firm at a net 
advance of 6c, though there was consider- 
able irregularity in prices during the 
week, Offerings are light, while trade is 
quiet. Receipts, 246,794 bus; exports, 
104,400; stock, 1,356,563. 

Closing quotations, Aug. 22: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.60142@1.624%2; No. 3, $1.574%2@ 
1.59%; No. 4, $1.5542@1.57%2; No.. 5, 
$1.5242@1. BAY; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.554%2@1.572. 

Demand for oats was slow and the 
market ruled weak and 3%4c lower. Of- 
ferings were moderate but ample. Re- 
ceipts, 408,350 bus; exports, 80,000; stock, 








561,400. Closing quotations, Aug. 22: No. 
2 white, 52@53c; No. 3 white, 49@50c. 


NOTES 

A. J. Sawyer, Sawyer Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, was a recent visitor 
on ’change. 

Monroe A. Smith has taken over the 
grain business of Howard F. Brazer, who 
has gone to Miami, Fla., where he expects 
to locate permanently. 

An eight-story stone and concrete 
building at Broad and Wood streets has 
been sold to L. J. Kolb, president Kolb 
Baking Co., for $1,250,000. 

On Aug. 19, 11 steamships of all na- 
tionalities were loading and discharging 
at the Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal, 
and 22 were booked to use the terminals 
until the end of this month. 


The Philadelphia & Norfolk Steamship 
Co., beginning Aug. 31, will maintain a 
daily freight service between Philadelphia 
and Norfolk, supplanting the present 
schedule of three sailings a week. 


Charles F. Seeger, assistant manager 
Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bu- 
reau, has returned from a vacation trip 
through the Middle West. He said that 
farmers are elated with the size of the 
corn crop, and indications of prosperity 
are abundant. 

SamuE  S. Daniezs. 


BALTIMORE 

Considerable flour was sold here last 
week, principally on the early break, 
when some standard spring patent and 
near-by soft winter straight were put 
through, the former chiefly at $8.35@ 
8.75, cotton, and the latter at $6.40 bulk 
and $6.85 in merchantable secondhand 
cottons. Prices worked’ up after these 
sales were made, but buyers showed no 
disposition to follow the advance. 

Hard winters were moved up to the 
price of springs, with some mills asking 
a premium, but when the prices are the 
same for both the local contingent in- 
variably gives the preference to springs. 
While most northwestern mills wanted 
25c bbl premium for their old wheat flour 
over new, one well-known concern sold 
both at the same rate. Both northern 
and southern buyers have been in the 
market for near-by soft winter straight, 
and their purchases have contributed con- 
siderably to the volume of business in 
that grade. 

Closing prices, Aug. 22, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $9@9.25, 
standard patent $8.50@8.75; hard winter 
short patent $9@9.25, straight $8.50@ 
8.75; soft winter short patent $7.40@7.90, 
straight (near-by) $6.65@6.90; rye flour, 
white $6.15@6.40, dark $5.10@5.35. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 34,- 
530 bbls, 8,724 of which were destined for 
export. No exports. 

Cash wheat last week was %@1%c 
higher than in the previous week, stocks 
comprising old hard winter, held for ex- 
port, and new soft winter. Closing prices, 
Aug. 22: spot No. 2 red winter, domestic, 
$1.6212; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, $1.5814; new southern by boat, 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, 
$1.574%4, No. 3 $1.5314, No. 4 $1.491%4, No. 
5 $1.4614; bag lots by sample, $1.48@ 
1.50, according to quality and condition. 

Of the 405,233 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Aug. 22, 371,416 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 144,- 
000 bus, 93,804 domestic and 50,196 Cana- 
dian. Receipts of Canadian wheat for 
the week were 371,416 bus; stocks, 393,- 
951. Receipts of new southern wheat so 
far this season, 1,050,999 bus; for same 
period last year, 939,658. Closing price 
of new southern contract grade, $1.57%4; 
last year, $1.27%. 

Oats prices, Aug. 22: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, new, 48@48'2c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, new, 47@47%c. 


NOTES 


Exports from here last week were 144,- 
000 bus wheat and 70,000 barley. 

The federal statistician for Maryland 
figures that the farmers of this state will 
seed 653,000 acres to wheat this fall, or 
80,000 more than last year. 

Thomas W. Preston, the new division 
pis. agent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at Baltimore, and William M. Suter, 
with Dennis & Co., Inc., grain, freights 
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FLOUR BROKERS COMBINE 


Samuel R. Strisik and Jame: 
Haffenberg, two of the younge: 
generation of New York flour bro 
kers, announce a partnership ar 
rangement, effective immediate], 
to be known as Haffenberg-Stris 
Co., with offices in the Produ 
Exchange. 

These two young men ha 
grown up together in the flow 
business, serving their apprentic: 
ships in the offices of local broke: 
but since being in business on thy 
own account have been in kee: 
competition for their share of t) 
local flour trade. From now o 
however, competition will be su 
ceeded by co-operation. 

The new firm will have am); 
financial backing, permitting 
when desired, to handle flour on 
merchandising basis, at the sani 
time acting as broker for the sx 
eral good mill accounts which jt 
will represent. 











and forwarding, have applied for tmem- 
bership in the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce. 

About 700,000 bus of the old hard win- 
ter wheat which has been on storay in 
local elevators since last December was 
sold for export last week at 12c «ver 
Chicago September. 

Receipts of grain here last week «cre 
405,233 bus wheat, 11,139 corn, 72,62) >. ts 
and 350 rye; stocks at the close, 4,1 77 
bus wheat, 57,962 corn, 165,080 oats. 5s, 
297 rye, 75,625 barley and 3,075 }iwuck- 
wheat. 

It is reported that the Californi: & 
Eastern Steamship Co., Los Angeles, 
operating two steamers between ]}:\!ti- 
more and Pacific ports, has conclude: t: 
expand within the next year to ten. ‘Ihe 
Terminal Shipping Co. is local agent 

Harry K. Nield, president Chesapc ke 
Baking Co., specializing in loaf cak«, is 
reported to have purchased, for a!ut 
$35,000, Perquiman Farms, in Baltimore 
County, comprising 38 acres and im- 
proved by a dwelling containing 10 rows, 
which property he, will occupy as a home. 

The government statistician for [his 
state estimates the Maryland wheat p 
this year at 11,613,000 bus, against 8,5-2, 
000 last year and 9,603,000 as the averize 
for 1920-24. The estimate for corn is -}. 
556,000 bus, compared with 18,538,000 | \st 
year and a five-year average of 23,926 

Edward S. Neilson, former divi 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania It 
road at Baltimore, has been made for: 
freight agent, with headquarters at |’ 
adelphia. Mr. Neilson’s chief clerk w! 
here, Walter L. Newberry, has also } 
promoted by the company to be its 1 
eign freight agent at Chicago. 

Thornton Rollins, formerly engaged 
the South American trade as an impor! 
of coffee and exporter of flour, wit! 
fast clipper fleet of his own, last week «i 
clined in favor of a younger man tli 
presidency of the West Baltimore Gen 
eral Hospital, in which he is vitally in 
terested and of which he is already vice 
president. 

Thomas A. Lankford, assistant flour in- 
spector Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, who after undergoing treatment 
for tuberculosis at the Sabillasville, Md.. 
state sanatorium had so improved that 
he was about to be given a leave of ab- 
sence, suddenly developed pleurisy ear!) 
last week and died on Aug. 18. The 
funeral was held at Pocomoke City, Md 
Aug. 20. 


C. H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


A sale of 3,000 bbls standard spring 
patent was made last week at $8.90 bbl, 
in cotton, the only large one reported. 
Nebraska hard winter wheat patents 
were in good demand, with liberal sales in 
a small way at $8.75, the price later in 
the week being advanced 25@40c. 

Aside from the above, and the award- 
ing of the contract for flour by the Massa- 
chusetts state institutions, the market 
generally was quiet, with sales confined 
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almost entirely to a carload or two at a 
time. 

Breaks in the wheat market, and a cor- 
responding decline in flour prices, usually 
bring some business, but buyers at pres- 
ent seem content to cover a part of their 
probable needs only. 

Millers’ representatives complain that 
a good, steady market for flour has been 
lacking since the beginning of the crop 
year, July 1, Local receipts of flour de- 
creased during the week. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, 
Aug. 15: special short spring patents 
$9.85@10.10, standard patents $8.50@ 
9.75, first clear $8.10@8.35; hard winter 
patents, $8.40@9.60; soft winter patents 
$8.50@9.35, straight $8.25@8.60, clear 
$7.50@8. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Aug. 22, with com- 
parisons: 

7—Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbis.... 21,050 27,700 ..... «sees 
Wheat, bus... ..... 700 6,362 937 
Germ, BUM. cscce cases cess See essee 
Oats, bus..... 34,050 25,300 77,926 7,182 
ee, We dees ceccc 8 =6cecce B.908 —cccee 
Ct Dns civee —ceves Gee evens 
Millfeed, tons. 30 ST cccce 83 seses 
Sern Sees, wee BOO seves coeve sevse 
Oatmeal, cases 1,600 TOO nccee 3 eevee 
Oatmeal, sacks .... Ma CTT Meee 


RECEIVES STATE AWARD 


The Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., through its Boston office, received 
the award from the state of Massachu- 
setts for the furnishing of 16,135 bbls 
flour to be used in state institutions dur- 
ing the winter, for which bids were 
opened on Aug. 17. 

The price accepted under the contract 
was $8.40 bbl, in 98-lb sacks, subject to 2 
per cent discount if paid within 15 days, 
deliveries to be made at the option of the 
state authorities in varied amounts at 
different points, between Sept. 1, 1925, 
and Feb. 27, 1926. There were 19 bidders, 
and quotations ranged $8.40@9.75 bbl. 


NOTES 


Robert W. Sawyer, a well-known Bos- 
ton grain broker, has retired from the 
grain business and will take up farming 
at Penacook, N. H. 


There were no exports of grain from 
Boston during the seven days ending 
Aug. 22. Only 1,000 sacks bonded flour 
went abroad, shipment being to London. 

R. N. MacDonald, formerly associated 
with the A. S. MacDonald Commission 
Co., Boston, has engaged in the grain 
business on his own account, with offices 
in the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange 
Building. 

Recent visitors to the trade room of 
the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange in- 
cluded J. B. M. Wilcox, manager Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, and Lee 
H. Higgins, Watson-Higgins Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

The flour market was moderately ac- 
tive and irregular last week, as the result 
of sudden shifts in wheat, which quickly 
lowered prices. The situation left buyers 
in the same uncertain state of mind as for 
many weeks, and they seemed satisfied to 
purchase only enough for their imme- 
diate needs. 

Buffalo quotations, Aug. 22: fancy pat- 
ents $9.50@9.60, bakers $9.25@9.40, first 
clear $7.90@8, second clears $4.50@4.75; 
rye flour, white $6.50, dark $5.25. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patent, $9.50 
@9.75; standard, $8.50@9. 

Semolina, 5c Ib, bulk, Buffalo. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

 .. eer 238,000 185,154 78 
Previous week .. 238,000 188,168 79 
Year Q8O0 ...2... 187,500 156.462 84 
Two years ago... 166,500 128,654 77 


Grain in store at this port for the 
week ending Aug. 17: wheat, 4,055,150 
bus; corn, 403,286 ; oats, 1,179,037; barley, 
206,011; rye, 1,264,922. Afloat in harbor: 
wheat, 907,000 bus; corn, 174,000; oats, 
49,000; barley, 59,000; rye, 50,850. 

There was an improved export demand 
for winters at an advance in price. 
Spring limits were inclined to be easy, 
and some business was done on that basis. 
A car of No. 2 red sold at $1.78 bu. 

Receipts of oats were heavy last week, 
and all offerings cleaned up well at firm 
prices. Sales of No. 2 white were made 
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at 44%@44%c; No. 3 white brought 

Vgc. 

Asking prices of barley were un- 
changed, and the situation continues dull, 
with little inquiry. 

There was some spot demand for rye, 
but no offerings. Export demand con- 
tinues good. 

NOTES 

William J. Brewer, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Thompson Milling Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y., is now with the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

The local office and mill executive force 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, held its second annual outing at 
the former I. R. Steele farm, Getzville, 
a suburb of Buffalo, on Aug. 22. 

Twenty-two lake freighters are still 
idle at local mooring places. The tie-up, 
which extends through the lake region, is 
due to the low rates offered by shippers. 
In view of those tendered for late Oc- 
tober and November loading for this city, 
some vessel owners despair of starting 
out at all. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, local representative 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, and Mrs. Yerxa, who have been 
at Eaglesmere, Pa., for the summer, have 
returned to Buffalo and are occupying 
the Charles W. Goodyear home in Oak- 
land Place until the return of the Good- 
years from Lewiston in the fall. 


A sale of assets of the bankrupt Asso- 
ciated Flour Mills Co., Owego, N. Y., has 
been advertised for Sept. 4 at Albion. 
The company did business under a dec- 
laration of trust and operated six mills, 
located at Pembroke, Lyons, Marion, 
Caledonia, Westfield and Holley. Charles 
W. Gray, Kendall, is trustee in the bank- 
ruptcy proceeding. 

R. C. Thuman, general agent for the 
Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co., has de- 
clared that the steamship company cannot 
go ahead with the construction of its new 
$1,000,000 termina! here until provision is 
made for a 20-ft depth of water at the 
entrance to Coit slip, where the terminal 
is to be placed. Soundings show that 
there are only 14 to 17 ft there now. The 
matter will be placed before the next 
state legislature. 

M. A. McCartny, 


Dr. H. W. Wiley, Bearing the Insignia of His 
American Institute of 








WEST VIRGINIA 

With all the talking, writing, wiring 
and telephoning the fact remains that but 
little flour has been sold for future ship- 
ment in this market. A few buyers have 
placed rather large orders, compared 
with their actual needs; others have 
hedged by booking one half or one fourth 
their requirements for the next three to 
five months. 

Some millers are, and have been, advis- 
ing their trade against booking at this 
time. This advice comes generally from 
interior and Kansas mills, that would 
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seem to be out of line, compared with 
those located in the larger centers. 

Kansas patents are higher than spring 
patents, which has caused many Kansas 
users to withhold from buying. 

The bakery business throughout the 
state is in a healthy condition, and the 
trade generally is very optimistic. 

Quotations, car lots, delivered at West 
Virginia rate points equaling Pittsburgh, 
basis cotton 98’s: spring patents, $9.50@ 
10; hard winter patents, $9.75@10; soft 
winter patents, $9@9.50. 

Ray A. Frame. 








Dr. H. W. Wiley at the American 
Institute of Baking 


HEN the country’s food officials 

started for Denver for their an- 

nual convention, a group of men 
who have been outstanding figures in the 
pure food movement met in Chicago. Nat- 
urally they made the American Institute 
of Baking their objective as soon as they 
left the trains which brought them in 
from Washington, from New York, and 
from their official posts and offices. Dr. 
H. E. Barnard, director of the institute, 
thus pictures the encounter: 

“So Renick W. Dunlap, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, waited at the in- 
stitute for Dr. H. W. Wiley to join him 
before he started on his visit to the lab- 
oratories and classrooms. And as they 
went from experimental bakeries to the 
nutrition laboratory they recalled the 
days when Dr. Wiley was chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Mr. Dunlap 
was food commissioner of Ohio, and the 
‘Battle of Denver, when the foundations 
of the pure food law were shaken and dis- 
turbed in spite of every effort of its 
friends. And then Dr. R. M. Allen joined 
the group and recalled his part in the 
battle, during which he, as secretary of 
tne association, tried to turn the tide to- 
ward purity of food. In the 16 years 
since then the food industries have de- 
veloped until bakers are even more in- 
terested in the quality and purity of food 


Reforms, in the Entrance to the 
o 





than the officials themselves, and no group 
is more progressive than they. 

“So when Dr. Wiley stood before the 
portal of the institue for his picture he 
asked for a stein and a loaf of rye bread 
with which to recall the days of long ago 
when he was making the standards of 
purity of beer in co-operation with Dr. 
Wahl and Dr. Henius in the very build- 
ing now devoted to the science of baking. 
In his other hand he held a twin loaf of 
baker’s bread, made with milk and meet- 
ing every nutritional demand which he 
would secure to every bread consumer.” 

The students of the School of Baking 
gave Dr. Wiley a rousing welcome when 
he, out of his lifelong experience as a 
champion of the people, told of the pass- 
ing of baking from the home to the bak- 
ery. From his reminiscences the follow- 
ing extracts are taken: 

“This is a day of specialization. Every- 
thing is specialized and everything is a 
subject of investigation, not for the pur- 
pose of finding anything bad, but to find 
out something new and good. There are 
several kinds of investigation, and that 
which leads to the discovery of new and 
valuable facts is called research. 

“Now when we go back to the earlier 
times we find that the housewife was 
everything in those days. She was a 
seamstress, a weaver, she cut our hair, 
made our clothes; she did all the cook- 
ing and baking, and most of the milking. 

“IT remember on our Indiana farm we 
had our own sheep, we clipped our own 
wool and it was then woven into cloth 
from which our clothes were made. We 
tanned our own hides and took them to 
the village cobbler to make our shoes. 
All of these conditions have passed away, 
and only in remote regions are they now 
found. 

“The baking of the bread for the fam- 
ily is gradually—I won’t say rapidly— 
passing out from the housewife’s cares 
and being left to those who are specializ- 
ing in that field. I consider research in 
baking as one of the greatest factors of 
health. We realize now more than we 
ever did the réle that baking plays in 
health and nutrition, which is dependable 
largely upon the palatability and suitabil- 
ity of the food for digestion. 

“You are not only improving the tech- 
nie of baking in this school, but from a 
strictly scientific point of view you are 
learning a great deal about the other es- 
sentials of food, its nutritive properties, 
and what is in it that makes it possible 
for us to live by it, the right kinds of 
food, how we can protect ourselves by 
the proper diet, increasing the resistance 
of the body, and thereby protecting our- 
selves against contagious diseases. 

“I happened to be in France at the 
time of Pasteur’s funeral. A few years 
later the question was asked in France, 
‘Who was the greatest Frenchman that 
had ever lived?’ Many people thought it 
would be Napoleon, but Pasteur won out 
with two votes to his one. 

“You are studying here in a building 
erected for the advancement of scientific 
brewing, which by legal rulings ceased to 
continue as a school for brewing. It is a 
most fitting place in which to conduct a 
school of this kind. I know there are 
other things which fill the public eye. 
Baking is not particularly attractive to 
people at large, and yet the fruits of bak- 
ing go into every home every day and 
every week and month of the year. 
Bread is indeed the staff of life. Not 
only is it so used, but it contains for the 
lowest cost the greatest amount of nutri- 
tion one can buy for any given sum.” 



















































































































































Millfeed Demand.—Millfeed is in a strong position, owing to circumstances 


exceptional to this period of the year. 


out the country, and mill activity is unusually light. 


Drouth appears to be general through- 


These two factors have 


encouraged manufacturers to look for continuance of a bullish market. Cur- 
rent business is light, though heavy buying of middlings is reported in the 


Northwest, where mills generally are sold through September. 


principally in mixed cars with flour. 


Movement is 


Prices.—Owing to small offerings, prices are fairly firm, though they have 


declined 50c@$1 ton since a week ago. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The millfeed market eased 
off last week, but later prices were firm- 
er. The slight advance was not caused 
by a better demand, however. Country 
dealers are buying scattered car lots, and 
mixers only take on their requirements, 
which are light. Offerings of bran are 
a little freer, but standard middlings are 
not so plentiful. 

Spring bran was quoted Aug. 22 at 
$26.50@27 ton, hard winter bran $28.25 
@29, standard middlings $29.50@30, 
flour middlings $33.50@35, and red dog 
$40@44. 

Sr. Lovis.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinued very quiet last week, with offer- 
ings not as heavy as might be expected 
at this season of the year. Quotations 
are rather firm, due to both light demand 
and offerings. Sales made are usually 
for small, scattered lots. Mixed feed 
manufacturers are not in the market to 
any extent. Quotations, Aug. 15: soft 
winter bran $28@28.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $27.50@28, and gray shorts $35@36. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Mitwavuker.—In a quiet feed market, 
the most important development last 
week was a further decline in the price 
of bran, while middlings ruled unchanged 
but largely nominal. Offerings from the 
mills were small, but demand was light. 
This is not, however, an unusual situa- 
tion at this season. Winter bran is lower 
and competing sharply with spring. Rye 
and hominy feeds are lower, under an 
absence of active demand. 

Nominal quotations, Aug. 22: standard 
bran $26@26.50 ton, winter bran $27.20@ 
27.70, standard fine middlings $29.25@ 
29.75, flour middlings $33.50@34.50, red 
dog $41@42, rye feed $28@29, hominy 
feed $36@37, reground oat feed $6.50@ 
7, cottonseed meal $42@47, and gluten 
feed $39.30, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapotis.—City mills report a 
heavy demand for millfeed in both 
straight and mixed cars. Buying is con- 
siderably in excess of output, so that some 
mills are practically out of the market for 
September shipment. They are bullish 
for future shipment, and ask $1 ton over 
spot for October. 

Jobbers report the market very tight, 
except on bran, which has weakened a 
little, following the cessation of buying by 
the Southwest, due to an improvement in 
pasturage conditions there. Standard 
middlings are very scarce. Some of the 
larger distributors and feed manufactur- 
ers bought this grade last week, and took 
everything offered. Flour middlings and 
red dog, while not active, are firm. 

Mills quote bran at $24 ton, standard 
middlings $27, flour middlings $34@34.50, 
red dog $41, wheat mixed feed $30@33, 
and rye middlings $26, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Aug. 25 Year ago 
SO eee eye @24.00 $23.50@25.00 
Stand. middlings.. 27.00@27.50 26.00 @27.00 
Flour middlings.. 33.00@33.50 31.00@33.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 38.00@40.00 36.00@37.00 

Dutvutu.—Inquiry for millfeed has 
slowed down. The mills have contracts 
that run fairly well into the future, and 
take care of their present output. 

Great Fatis.—Montana millers ad- 
vanced the prices of feedstuffs for this 
territory on Aug. 22 $1 ton on both bran 
and standard middlings. The prices now 


are: bran $29 ton, standard middlings 
$32, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry.—Reaction from the high 
levels to which millfeed recently climbed 
continued last week, although quotations 
strengthened at the close of that period 
sufficiently to bring nominal values prac- 
tically on a parity with the preceding 
week. No substantial amount could have 
been bought or sold at quoted prices, 
however. 

Large buyers are not interested in the 
Southwest, as they can secure their sup- 
plies cheaper in other sections. The 
small lot and mixed car trade continues 
good in spots, although it is less active 
than recently. Rains over the entire 
South, where much of the recent demand 
has originated, have improved pastures 
and rough feed crops, and thus curtailed 
buying. 

Millers are not pushing sales of feed 
at the decline, and this has bolstered the 
situation. Most mills have some feed 
sold for September delivery, in which 
there is excellent profit, and they prefer 
to hold production in store for a while 
to fill those contracts rather than depress 
the market by offering excessive amounts. 
No sales of any consequence are being 
made for deferred shipment. 

Quotations, Aug. 22, car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $26@26.50 ton; brown shorts, 
$31.50@32; gray shorts, $34.50@35. 


Atcuison.—Millfeed reacted last week 
from the sharp advance of the previous 
week, prices declining about $2. Mills 
are hesitant about offering feed at this 
basis, however. Quotations, car lots, 
sacked, Atchison: bran, $26 ton; mill- 
run, $30; shorts, $34, 


Denver.—Good demand is reported 
for Colorado bran, both locally and in 
outside markets. Sales are around $32 
ton, f.o.b., Denver and Colorado common 
points, 


Satina.—Demand for millfeed was ac- 
tive last week, and mills are having dif- 
ficulty in filling requirements. Quota- 
tions, basis car lots, sacked, per cwt, 
Kansas City: bran, $1.85@1.45; mill-run, 
$1.50@1.60; gray shorts, $1.80@1.85. 


Oxtanoma Crry.—With mills operat- 
ing at little more than 50 per cent of 
capacity, their supplies of feed are lim- 
ited. Demand was in excess of produc- 
tion Iast week, and the market was 
strong. Buying is principally by dealers 
in southwestern and southeastern states, 
and shorts are in greatest demand. Quo- 
tations, per cwt, sacked: bran, $1.45; 
mill-run, $1.60; gray shorts, $1.90; corn 
chop, $2.25; corn meal, 75c per 24-Ib bag. 
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CENTRAL STATES 

Totevo.—Millfeed is just about holding 
its own, with a tendency in hard wheat 
feeds to soften in price. The output of 
soft wheat feeds has not attained maxi- 
mum production, and prices are un- 
changed to a trifle lower for the week. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$30.25@30.50 ton, mixed feed $32.10@ 
34.75, and middlings $33.75@38.25, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market was 
quite active last week, with prices show- 
ing a slight advance, credited to parched 
meadows. Quotations, Aug. 22: bran $32 
@32.50 ton, mixed feed $34@34.50, shorts 
$35@36.50. 

PirrssurcH.—There was a good de- 
mand last week for feed for immediate 
delivery, but little interest was shown 
for future delivery, except that there was 
a moderate demand for and sale of the 
new crop of cottonseed meal. Prices, 
Aug. 22: spring wheat bran $30@30.50, 
standard middlings $33@33.50, flour mid- 
dlings $38.50@40, red dog $46.50@48.50, 
34 per cent linseed oil meal $51; 43 per 
cent cottonseed meal, for October, No- 
vember and December shipment, $45.20, 
and $2 less asked for 41 per cent meal; 
24 per cent dairy feed $47@48, 22 per 
cent $40.50@41.50, 16 per cent $34@35. 


THE EAST 

Burrato.—Bran was freely offered 
last week by jobbers at $28 ton, with 
some holding out for a possible $29, but 
mills are quoting $29.50. Middlings are 
scarce, and offered only for September 
shipment at $31.50. Flour middlings are 
unchanged and steady. Mixed feeds are 
selling at unchanged prices. Offerings of 
feeds continue light, and mills are selling 
only in part cars with’ flour, minimum 
requirements in some cases being 50 bbls. 
Red dog is selling at $45.50. 


Bartimore.—Millfeed lost 50c ton on 
spring bran early last week, but aside 
from that prices were unchanged, with 
a quiet demand throughout. Quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran $32 
@33, soft winter bran $34@35, standard 
middlings $35@36, flour middlings $41@ 
42, red dog $49@50. 

Boston.—A moderate demand pre- 
vailed last week for wheat feeds, with 
prices generally unchanged and offerings 
light. Other feeds were steady, with a 
slow demand. No Canadian bran or mid- 
dlings were offered. Quotations, prompt 
or near-by shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran $33@33.50, standard 
middlings $35.50@36, flour middlings $41 
@41.50, mixed feed $36.50@41.50, red 
dog $49, hominy feed $41.50, stock feed 
$41.50, reground oat hulls $13, cottonseed 
meal $47.50@55.50. 

PuivapeteHia.—The millfeed market 
is quiet and easier, with offerings more 
liberal. Quotations, Aug. 22, for prompt 
shipment, per ton: spring bran $33.50@ 
34, hard winter bran $34.50@35, soft 
winter bran $35.50@36, standard mid- 
dlings $35.50@36, flour middlings $43@ 
43.50, and red dog $49.50@50.50. 


THE SOUTH 


Norrotx.—Millfeed was slightly lower 
last week, and demand slackened ‘some- 
what, although generally the trade re- 
ported normal activity. Quotations, Aug. 
22: red dog $48@48.50 ton, flour mid- 
dlings $40@41, standard middlings $35 
@36, standard bran $33@33.50. 

Nasuvitte.—Notwithstanding the trade 
has been looking for lower values on 
millfeed, prices held up well last week. 





*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Aug. 
25, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... $26.50@27.00 $.....@24.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $32.00@33.00 
Hard winter bran. 28.25@29.00 .....@..... 25.50@26.00 27.50@28.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. 29.50@30.00 .....@..... «0s. @..... 28.00@28.50 35.00@36.00 
Stand. middlings*. .....@.....  .....@27,00 30.50@31.50 .....@..... 35.00@36.00 
Flour middlingst.. 33.50@35.00 34.00@34.50 34.50@35.00 365.00@36.00 41.00@42.00 
TOG GOR onc nccses 40.00@44.00 .....@41.00 .....@...-. 6 000-@.... 49.00 @50.00 

Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... $27.50@28.00 $33.50@34.00 $33.50@34.00 $30.50@31.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. .....@..... 34.50@35.00 .....@..... 30.50@31.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. 28.50@29.50 35.50@36.00 .....@..... 31.75@32.75 29.00@32.00 
Stand. middlings*. 30.50@31.00 35.50@36.00 36.50@37.00 32.00@33.00 34.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst. 37.50@38.50 43.00@43.50 41.00@41.50 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 
OG GO vocncices 44.50@45.50 49.50@50.50 .....@48.50 49.00@50.00 .....@..... 
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Practically all mills report fair to good 
demand, and it is not thought that there 
has been any consequential accumulation 
of stocks since the opening of the new 
season. Prices, Aug. 22: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $29@31; standard iq 
dlings or shorts, $32@34. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seatrie.—The millfeed market gained 
in strength again last week, and 0a] 


feed was advanced $1 ton, to $35 for 
Washington mill-run in straight cars. 
Montana mills also advanced prices icre 


on account of eastern demand, and ¢):0t- 
ed $34 ton for mixed feed. Some \{on- 
tana feed sold in July at $32 ton is vet 
to arrive. , 


San Francisco.—Excepting for the 
continued arrival of Canadian bran, «:i0t- 
ed as low as $33.50@34.50 ton, f.o.b.. San 
Francisco, duty paid, the millfeed m:rket 
here was quiet last week. With incre ised 
activity of California mills there has 
been an additional local supply of jnill- 
feed. However, eastern bran has |cen 
in fair demand, with Kansas red })ran 
quoted at $37@38 ton, car lots, fob, 
San Francisco and California common 
points. Bran from Washington and ()re- 
gon has been quoted at $35@36.5' for 
prompt shipment and $1 less for deferred, 


car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and cor :ion 
points. Feed barley was quoted o:) the 
San Francisco Grain Exchange at ~!.60 


@1.70 ewt, and feed wheat at $2.60 -.70, 
f.o.b., San Francisco. Wholesale }) -ices 
ruling in San Francisco: bran $341 
ton, mill-run $40@41, middlings $5: 56, 
cottonseed meal $55@58, corn mea! 855 
@57. 

Los AnGetes.—The millfeed mark«' in 
southern California remained quiet ‘ast 
week, demand being below normal, \ith 
few sales of importance. Shipments re- 
ceived from the North and Middle \\ est 
were about normal, with predictions | \:at 
there would be a substantial incr. ise 
shortly after the first of the month. 

Aug. 21 quotations: Kansas bran ~*37 
ton, Utah-Idaho red mill-run $37, U! :h- 
Idaho white mill-run $39.50, Utah-Id) ho 
blended mill-run $38.50, cottonseed 1::al 
$41. 

Porttanp.—The millfeed market ‘1s 
firmer last week, with mill-run listed at 
$33 ton and middlings at $45, in strai:ht 
cars. Local demand was not active, ‘ut 
there were orders from California (or 
everything available. Stocks at the m Is 
are limited. 

CANADA 

Toronto.—Shorts became scarce ! st 
week and mills were besieged with })\v- 
ers seeking supplies. Other millfec:is 
were in fair demand. Prices have :°t 
changed within the week. Quotatio s, 
Aug. 22: bran $28 ton, shorts $30, n 
dlings $36, jute, mixed or straight c 
spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

For export to the United States, b: 
with mill-run screenings was quoted «| 
$20.50 ton and shorts at $22.50, f.o. 
ears, Fort William. 


Wrinnirec.—Demand for bran a 
shorts was maintained in this mark’! 
last week. With only a moderate flov 
business being done, millers have no di! 
ficulty in disposing of their millfeed ou! 
put, and few of them have any on han: 
A considerable proportion of millfee« 
now being shipped is going to eastern 
Canadian markets. Quotations, Aug. 22: 
Fort William basis, bran $25 ton ani! 
shorts $27; Saskatchewan, bran $25 anc 
shorts $27; Alberta, bran $26 and short 
$28; British Columbia, bran $28@30 anc 
shorts $30@32; Pacific Coast, bran $3! 
and shorts $33. 


Montreat.—Supplies of millfeed wer 
very limited last week, and demand fron: 
all quarters was good, sales being 1 
stricted only by offerings. Prices 1 
mained steady, and closed on Aug. 22 @ 
follows: bran $28.25 ton, shorts $30.25 
middlings $36.25, with bags, ex-tracl 
less 25c ton for cash. 


EUROPE 

Lonvon, Eneo., Aug. 5.—Mill offal 
have been in better demand, and an ap 
preciable advance has been realized, Lon- 
don made bran selling at £7 ton an‘ 
middlings at £8 5s, ex-mill, an increas: 
of 5@10s. Plate pollards on passage are 
valued at £6 1ls 34@£6 12s 6d, July are 
offered at £6 12s 6d, c.if., July-August 
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at £6 15s, and August-September at £7. 
Fancy Plate middlings are offered at £9, 
cif. for July-August shipment. 
Betrast, Irneranp, Aug. 3.—Mill of- 
fals have been firm. Millers are free of 
stocks, and are able to sell their output 
without difficulty, and despite a little 
slackening in demand the price tendency 
is upward. Best white Irish made bran 
js quoted at £9 ton, delivered, though oc- 
ecasionally a mill tries to get 15s more. 
Red bran is firm at £8. Best English 
broad white bran is £9 10s, delivered to 
any Irish port, but English millers are 
not pressing for business. Foreign brans 
are still on offer, good white Australian 
being worth about £9, with a firmer ten- 
dency. Red pollards range £9@£9 10s, 


but fine white middlings or thirds are 
£11, with a good demand. 





The flaxseed harvest began about two 
weeks earlier this year than usual, and 
movement to market has been brisk. 
Crushers expect to have all idle machin- 
ery at work very shortly. Uncertainty 
as to the size of the flaxseed crop in the 
Northwest has not been entirely relieved 
by the early threshing returns, for a large 
part of the flaxseed acreage was planted 
late. The general situation, however, is 
bearish. 

Demand for oil meal is slack, as buyers 
expect lower prices when the mills come 
into capacity operation. Prices are $1@ 
1.50 ton lower than a week ago. 

Flaxseed futures have followed the 
general downward trend of the grain 
market. On Tuesday, Aug. 25, the Min- 
neapolis September option closed 2¥ec 
under the close of the previous Tuesday. 

Mrinneapouis.—Receipts of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 22 
were 217,000 bus, compared with 19,000 a 
year ago. These figures illustrate how 
early the new crop movement has com- 
menced. At the rate the new seed is 
coming to market, crushers will soon have 
enough on hand to operate to full capac- 
ity. Chicago and Milwaukee buyers have 
been competing for the early arrivals. 
Shipments from here last week were 28,- 
000 bus. 

Oil meal prices, naturally, have weak- 
ened, being down $1@1.50 for the week. 
Crushers ask $43@43.50 ton, Minneapolis, 
September shipment, and resellers $42.75 
@43. Temporarily, buying is confined to 
immediate needs. The East is more in 
evidence than the South. Inquiry indi- 
cates that buyers are interested and will 
contract for future needs when they think 
prices are right. Chicago prices are nom- 
inally $46 ton, and Buffalo $48. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
Aug. 22, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


e—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
Minneapolis ...14,397 8,528 3,630 1,902 
Duluth ....... 16,812 6,912 15,356 6,084 





Totals ...... 31,209 15,440 18,986 7,986 

Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Aug. 22, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


In store—— 


r-— Receipts— -— 

1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 217 19 344 50 5 9 
Duluth..... 51 3 3 294 65 66 


Totals... 268 22 347 344 70 75 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -———Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Aug. 18...$2.56 2.54% 2.58% 2.57% 2.57 
Aug. 19... 2.56 2.55% 2.59% 2.59 2.58% 
Aug. 20... 2.60% 2.59% 2.63% 2.63% 2.62% 
Aug. 21... 2.62 2.61 2.64% 2.64% 2.63 
Aug. 22... 2.60 2.59 2.64% 2.63% 2.62 
Aug. 24... 2.64 ° 2.53% 2.57% 2.56% 2.56% 
DvututH.—The country movement of 
flaxseed to this market continues decid- 
edly light, and cash trade is entirely in 
keeping. Crushers want all the choice, 
and pay for it. The cash grain devel- 
oped a little firmness, buyers advancing 
bids for No. 1 spot as an inducement 
to send consignments here. 
MitwavxKer.—The linseed meal market 
was unable to hold the recent advance 
and a decline of $1.50@2 ton is noted, 
both for spot and later shipment. There 
is not much demand, but production is 














generally heavier, although crushers are 
not disposed to force the issue and are 
satisfied to hold their stocks in the ex- 
pectancy of the usual active call a little 
later. The cottonseed meal market, which 
has been weak, has steadied somewhat, 
and this had the influence of checking a 
sliding tendency in linseed meal. ‘The 
general situation is quiet. Nominal quo- 
tations, Aug. 22, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $45@ 
46 ton. 

Cuicaco.—Demand for linseed meal 
was very quiet last week. Dealers are 
holding off, expecting lower prices when 
new crop flaxseed begins to move in vol- 
ume. Prices were reduced 50c@$1.50 
last week, but this did not stimulate buy- 
ing. Quotations, Aug. 22, $45.50@46 ton, 
Chicago. 

Burrato.—There was some further de- 
pletion of oil meal stocks here last week, 
but demand was not keen and offerings 
sold at unchanged prices from the pre- 
vious week. Mill quotations are $49 ton. 
Demand has not yet been urgent enough 
for the prophesied $50 price to material- 
ize. 

Bosron.—The linseed meal market was 
dull and nominal last week. There were 
only occasional offerings for shipment at 
$53@54 ton, in 100-lb sacks, but no busi- 
ness was reported and none looked for 
until new seed comes on the market. No 
offerings on spot by resellers. 


Winnirec.—The domestic market for 
oil cake and meal showed no activity last 
week. Local plants, however, report a 
satisfactory export call, which in most 
cases is taking care of their outturn. 
Prices are steady. Quotations, Aug. 22: 
oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $42, and oil 
meal $44, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

Lonpon, Ene., Aug. 5.—Cotton cake 
shows some advance, with London made 
at £8@£8 2s 6d ton, ex-mill. The price 
on cake made from Bombay seed is un- 
changed at £7. Linseed cakes are also 
dearer, with American made offering at 
£8, ex-ship. 

Liverroot, Enc., Aug. 5.—Feeding 
cakes are firm. American linseed cake 
was offered at £12 ton, September-De- 
cember shipment, and 200 tons Canadian 
sold at £11 13s 9d, August shipment. A 
cargo of 1,500 tons Russian linseed cake, 
89 per cent, combined 3 per cent sand 
clause, sold at £10 15s, August-Septem- 
ber shipment. 

Cottonseed meal is firm, firsthand sell- 
ers of 50 per cent asking £11 7s 6d ton, 
and for 36 per cent £10 5s, but buyers 
hold off. 
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Weakness in wheat at the opening of 
this week contributed to a corresponding 
decline in corn futures, the Chicago Sep- 
tember option on Tuesday, Aug. 25, be- 
ing about 6c lower than on the previous 
Tuesday and 7'/2c below last week’s high 
point of $1.05%, the close on Wednesday. 

Corn goods are quiet and easier, in 
sympathy with the downward movement 
of the raw material. 

Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, per barrel, basis 24’s, rep- 


resenting actual sales: 
Aug. 17-22 Aug. 10-15 


Little Rock .......... $5.10@5.30 $5.20@5.45 
SRD out 00.00 se0nns 5.50@5.95 5.40@6.15 
Missouri River ....... 56.00@5.05 ....@.... 
tLouisiana ........... 5.30@5.50 5.25@5.70 
PROGID ccccvecessecve scce @6.40 ....@.... 


*Group 1 $5.60, group 2 $5.95, group 3 
$5.50@5.88; previous week, group 1 $5.40@6, 
group 2 $6.15. ¢Group 1 $5.35@5.50, New 
Orleans $5.30@5.35; previous week, group 
1 $5.40@5.70, New Orleans $5.25@5.40. 

Sr. Lovis.—There apparently continues 
to be a vast amount of corn held just 
above the market, for on each upturn re- 
ceipts increase, then it runs over with 
surplus supplies and demand falters. 
Country offerings of old corn to arrive 
were small last week, but of new for 
shipment by Dec. 15 were fair. 

Receipts of corn were 453 cars, against 
202 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn, $1.03; No. 1 yellow $1.04, No. 
2 yellow $1.04@1.0442, No. 3 yellow $1.03, 
No. 4 yellow $1.02; No. 1 white, $1.03. 

Corn products were quoted, Aug. 22: 
Pca oe! g corn meal $2.40@2.50 cwt, 


‘cream meal $2.60@2.70, corn flour $2.70 


@2.80. 
New Ortzeans.—Demand for corn con- 
tinued fair last week. Shipments out of 
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this port included 12,044 bus, with Cam- 
peche getting 6,786. Only 222 bags corn 
meal went through this port, to Progreso. 
All the corn went to Latin America. 
Prices, Aug. 20: No. 2 yellow corn $1.33 
bu, No. 3 $1.82; No. 2 white $1.32, No. 3 
$1.31; hominy feed, $2.15 cwt; grits, 
$5.20, in 98’s; cream meal, $5.20, in 98's; 
corn bran, $1.60 cwt. 

NasHviL_te.—There was little change 
noted in corn prices last week. Ship- 
ping demand was quiet. Ohio River sta- 
tions continue to offer corn liberally. 
Prices: No. 2 white $1.15, No. 3 white 
$1.14; No. 2 yellow $1.17, No. 3 yellow 
$1.16. 

Demand for corn meal remains mod- 
erate. Prices: bolted, in sacks, per bush- 
el, at Nashville, $1.35; bulk, $1.20. 

Kansas Crry.—Demand for corn and 
corn goods is light, despite sharply lower 
prices. Quotations, Aug. 22: white corn, 
No. 2 981%4@98%c, No. 3 97%4,@98'%c, 
No. 4 97@97'¥2c; yellow corn, No. 2 
$1.0012@1.01, No. 3 994/2c@$1.00%2, No. 4 
9842@99c; mixed corn, No. 2 9844,@98%c, 
No. 3 9732@984%4c, No. 4 97@97T%c; 
cream meal, $4.80, basis car lots, Kansas 
City, 100-lb cotton sacks; hominy feed, 
$32 ton; corn bran, $32. 

Cuicaco.—Demand for corn goods con- 
tinued quiet last week. Dealers say it is 
nearly impossible to interest buyers in 
fresh supplies. Corn flour was quoted, 
Aug. 22, at $2.65@2.70 cwt, corn meal 
$2.65, cream meal $2.65, hominy $2.65@ 
2.70. 

There is a fair demand for cash corn 
locally. Receipts are heavy, and ship- 
ments fair. Arrivals exceed shipments, 
however, and there is some accumulation 
of stocks. Receipts totaled 1,565 cars, 
against 815 a year ago. No. 2 mixed was 
quoted at $1.05'% bu, No. 3 mixed $1.041/2 
@1.04%4, No. 4 mixed $1.04; No. 2 yellow 
$1.0542@1.06, No. 3 yellow $1.0412@ 
1.054%, No. 4 yellow $1.04; No. 1 white 
$1.06, No. 2 white $1.0514@1.05%, No. 3 
white $1.04142@1.05. 

MInNEAPOLIS.—Quite contrary to the 
situation two weeks ago, when there was 
far from enough corn to supply demand 
at this market, last week there was a 
flood from southern Iowa which broke 
premiums sharply upon its arrival. The 
leading consumers were already filled 
with to-arrive stuff, and the inflow could 
not be adequately handled. The break, 
including both the futures and cash mar- 
kets, totaled about 12c from the high 
point. The movement has stopped this 
week, and prominent traders say they do 
not look for a renewal of receipts in such 
volume. Shippers are doing most of the 
buying at present. 

On Aug. 24 No. 2 yellow, which con- 
stitutes most of the receipts here lately, 
was quoted at 4@5c under September, 
No. 3 yellow at 5@6c under; No. 2 mixed 
6@7c under, according to color, and No. 3 
mixed 7@9c under, according to color. 


Puimapetpni1a.—Corn is in small sup- 
ply, but there is not much demand and 
prices have declined 14c. Receipts, 5,817 
bus; stock, 29,313. Closing quotations, 
Aug. 22: No. 2 yellow, $1.23@1.24; No. 3 
yellow, $1.1912@1.20%. 

Corn goods are quiet and easier in sym- 
pathy with the downward movement of 
raw material. Quotations, Aug. 22, in 
100-Ib sacks, kiln-dried, granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $3@3.10; white 
table meal, fancy, $3@3.10; pearl hominy 
and grits, $3@3.10. 

Battrmore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 11,139 bus, all by rail. Stocks, 57,- 
962 bus. No sales were recorded. Clos- 
ing price on Aug. 22 of domestic No. 2 
yellow, track, was $1.23 bu, or 3c lower 
for the week. Corn meal was nominally 
unchanged at $2.75@2.85 ewt. 

Boston.—Demand for corn meal was 
quiet last week, with the market fairly 
steady. Granulated yellow is quoted at 
$3.05 cewt, with bolted yellow at $3 and 
feeding meal and cracked corn at $2.50, in 
100-Ib sacks. New gluten feed is offering 
in a limited way at $46.45 ton, and new 
gluten meal at $54.20, with a slow demand. 

Liverroot, Enc., Aug. 5.—Corn con- 
tinues very steady in all positions, due 
to regular consumptive demand, which is 
sufficiently large to absorb arrivals in 
this country, and prevent any accumula- 
tion of stocks. At Liverpool, Plate corn 
on spot is practically exhausted, holders 
realizing 10s 1d, an advance of 3d per 
100 Ibs on the week. A fair business 
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has taken place in cargoes and parcels 
of Plate corn, which, afloat, is 3d@Is 
lower, but full prices have been paid for 
cargoes for shipment. Recently 42s was 
paid for late July, and early August 
clearance realized 41s 6d. Parcels of 
Plate corn sold June-July at 41s 94@42s 
3d, July-August 40s@40s 3d, August- 
September 39s@39s 9d, September-Oc- 
tober 39s 9d@42s. 

Grascow, Scottanp, Aug. 4.—The mar- 
ket for feedingstuffs in Glasgow is firm- 
ing for both corn and corn meal. The 
latter is mainly from South Africa. 
Plate corn is not plentiful. A cargo of 
Jugoslavian corn, said to be very good 
for grinding, has been transshipped from 
Belfast to Glasgow. Though a good oats 
crop is expected,—not so much in weight 
as in quality,—there is a feeling that the 
market will be able to absorb much corn 
and beans which are required for the 
winter feeding of dairy cattle stocks in 
the west of Scotland. 

Burrato.—All salable offerings of corn 
were cleaned up last week. No. 1 yellow 
brought $1.1644 bu and No, 2 yellow the 
same. No. 3 yellow was Ic under those 
prices, No. 1 mixed $1.141%%, No. 4 mixed 
$1.11%. 

There was no change in corn products 
prices last week. Corn meal was selling 
at 3c lb. Cracked’corn was offered at 


$48.50 ton, and coarse corn meal at $48. 
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the principal millfeed 


Prices ruling in 
markets on Monday, Aug. 24, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
Bran ...ccecccvcccce ee $20.00 $24.00 @ 24.60 
Pure wheat bran...... 26.00 24.00@24.50 
Middlings ............ 27.00 27.00@28.00 
Rye feed ...........+.- 25.60 26.60@27.00 
Fiour middlings ...... 31.00 32.00@32.50 
Red dog .........++++- 37.00 38.00@39.00 
Mixed feed ........... 28.00 28.00@29.00 
Old process oil meal... 46.00 42.50@43.00 
BPAR ccreccceseeveocee 34.00 32.50@33.00 
Middlings* ........... 36.00 35.50@36.00 
MOG Gos? caccncesoses 45.00 45.50@46.50 

Duluth— 

MPOR cccceccucscccccccs See BEGG Oaee 
Middlings ............ 29.00 29.00@29.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.50 33.00@34.00 
Country mixed feed... 29.00 29.00@30.00 
Red dog ......+.++.+++ 37.50 39.00@40.00 
St. Louis— 
a Fore 25.50 26.50@27.00 
Brown shorts ........- 29.50 32.00@33.00 
Gray shorts .......... 34.00 35.50@36.50 
ONE DROS osc ccsevs uve 14.50 9.00@ 9.50 
Romtiny 8008 666 écsccs 41.50 35.00@36.50 
Buffalo— 
PUPS OIG cccccccceves ésese 29.00 @ 29.50 
BPOR cccccveccesecscos obscene 28.50@29.00 
Standard middlings ... ..... 81.00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... «ss. 38.00 @38.50 
Se: GN nccvacéeegaren waane 44.00 @ 45.00 
Heavy mixed feed.... ..... 38.00 @38.50 
Ce Se 26erenseedens aera 49.00 @49.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure DTAN ...ccccccess 25.50 25.50@26.00 
BME ob caceccavessceve 25.50 24.50@25.50 
Brown shorts ........ 29.00 30.00@21.50 
Gay GROTES cc ccccsvce 32.00 34.00@35.00 
Oe GOD caccevivcesen 39.00 44.00@44.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter DFan ...ccsccece 33.50 33.50@34.00 
PUPre WER wccccccesese 34.00 32.00@33.00 
Boring BFAM .ccccevves 33.50 32.00@32.50 
Spring middlings ..... 34.00 34.50@35.00 
MOG GOW sc ectveseseocs 44.50 47.00@48.00 
Flour middlings ...... 41.50 40.00@45.00 
Rye £e08 wcccccccccves 32.00 32.50@33.00 

Milwaukee— 

Winter WOR weccccsce 28.20 28.20@28.70 
TGR co cccvossesceveces 28.00 26.50@27.00 
MIGRURSS ci ccesccecsos 29.00 29.75@30.25 


34.00@34.50 
41.00@42.00 


Flotr middlings ...... 34.60 
Red Gog ....200..-.0. 38.60 


MeO COGE cwcccsvccscss 27.50 28.00@29.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.50 45.00@46.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 52.00 40.00@44.50 
Hominy feed ......... 44.50 36.00@37.00 
Reground oat feed .... 14.50 6.00@ 7.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 33.00 30.50@31.00 
REG SEU = ccececcces 47.00 41.50@43.00 
Gluten feedtt .......... 40.40 .....@39.30 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
BEOUMORDGEED oc cccscccese $8.30 $9.10 
SEE eeeesesevevecbe 7.00 9.10 
> MOD cccvccccccoense pene 7.50 
Pe GUE ccccccvceces 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ............. 5.70 6.50 
MOMOIS occccccssccecsce eee 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





FEED MILLS ROBBED 

Burrato, N. Y.—Wholesale robberies 
of feed mills in Erie and Wyoming coun- 
ties were reported to the sheriff’s office 
here on Aug. 21. It appears that at noon- 
time when the offices of the feed mills are 
closed for the dinner hour, they are en- 
tered and the cash registers and safes are 
rifled. It is estimated that several hun- 
dred dollars have been stolen. 

Two feed mills at Holland, one each at 
East Aurora, Arcade, Warsaw, Clarence 
and other small towns have been robbed. 
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SEATTLE 

New crop floyr prices. have been a dis- 
appointment to buyers in north coast 
markets, as they looked for a lower range 
of values than has so far prevailed. As 
a result, comparatively few forward 
sales have been made of either local or 
Montana flours. These do not exceed 
three to four months’ shipment, and most 
buyers refuse to commit themselves even 
for that period, still professing to believe 
that, later, they will be able to buy 
cheaper. 

Business Light.—Last week brought 
the mills continued inquiry from tne 
Middle West and Southeast, and while 
in instances prices were close to a work- 
able basis and even some moderate sales 
were made, in the majority of cases the 
mills were unable to accede to buyers’ 
ideas. 

Flour Prices —Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Aug. 21: old crop 
tamily patent, >8.60@9 bol, basis 49-lo 
cottons; new crop pastry flour, $7.40@ 
1.60, 95’s; bakers patent p7.60@7.80, 98's; 
blends, made trom Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $8.55@ 
9.40, 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, new crop, 
carloads, coast, arrival dratt terms, Aug. 
21: Dakota, $9.40@9.85; Montana, $8.40 
@9.20. 

No Export Trade.—Foreign flour de- 
mand was entirely absent last week, Pa- 
cific wheat is now far above the level at 
which flour can be sold to the Orient. 
Flour stocks at Hongkong were recently 
down to 350,000 50-lb sacks, a condition 
which, ordinarily, would induce substan- 
tial buying. Neither Hongkong nor 
North China has, however, shown any in- 
terest in Pacific flours recently. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing new 
crop export flour quotations, Aug. 21: 
Hongkong and North China ports, soft 
wheat straights $7.65 bbl, c.if., less 2 
per cent, or $6.95, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; clears $7.65, c.i.f., or $6.95, f.a.s; 
patents $8.80, c.i.f., or $8.05, f.a.s; to the 
United Kingdom, hard wheat straights 
445 9d, soft wheat straights 50s 6d, both 
per 280 Ibs, jutes. 

WHEAT 

The harvest is approaching comple- 
tion, but little wheat is moving. Prices 
advanced last week too fast for the mill- 
ers and not fast enough for the farmers; 
hence, sales were light. Export grades 
were held at $1.59 bu, Aug. 21, and blue- 
stem at $1.62@1.65. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Aug. 16-22 .. 30,102 57 
Previous week . 29,101 55 
NE ere as os 60s 00a ee 54 
TWO FOOTE GBO ....cscscce 43,811 83 
Three years ago .......... 34,142 64 
Four years ago . ee. 57 
Five years ago ..........-. 15,325 29 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Aug. 16-22 .... ... 21,558 38 
Previous week - 11,202 20 
Tear O80 .<... ; cece Saas 10 
Two years ago .. 28,283 50 
Three years ago .. 31,456 55 
Four years ago . . 22,442 39 
Five years ago .. . 18,940 33 


TO HELP ON SHIPPING PROBLEMS 


The Pacific Northwest Advisory Board 
has been formed, with headquarters at 
Seattle, to work in co-operation with 
other regional boards throughout the 
country, in connection with the car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. This or- 
ganization will have a committee of grain 


and flour milling interests represented 
by a chairman or secretary. 

The advisory boards form a common 
meeting ground between shippers and 
railroads for a better mutual under- 
standing of local and general transporta- 
tion problems and car requirements, but 
do not deal with matters pertaining to 
rates or classifications. 


NOTES 

James Robertson, head miller Novelty 
Mill Co., Seattle, was run down by an 
automobile last week and had both legs 
broken. 

During the first half of August, Seattle 
and ‘Facoma shipped 36,000 bbls flour to 
Hongkong, not new business, but ship- 
ments delayed by strike conditions at 
the Chinese port. 


The intentions of Washington farmers, 
as of Aug. 1, to sow winter wheat, ac- 
cording to G. S. Ray, agricultural statis- 
tician, Department of Agriculture, indi- 
cate an acreage of 1,564,000, or a 3 per 
cent increase over the amount seeded last 
fall. 


LOS ANGELES 


While the southern California flour 
market increased its activity last week so 
far as buying was concerned, prices re- 
mained approximately the same. It was 
apparent that buyers are holding off in 
the purchase of winter wheat due to that 
grain’s high price, with the result that 
that particular department of the market 
was dull. 

Shipments from milling centers were 
about the same as last week, and stocks 
of old wheat flour were moving rapidly. 
It is expected that most of such flour in 
stock will have disappeared before Sept. 
15. 

Aug. 21 quotations: California family 
patents $10, basis 44’s; California hard 
wheat bakers patents $9.60, blended bak- 
ers patents $8.90, pastry $9.40, all basis 
¥%,’s, carload lots; Kansas new bakers 
patents, $9; Montana new $8.90, old $9.20; 
Dakota new $9.80, old $10.20; Washing- 
ton new $8, old $8.60; Washington new 
pastry $7.70, old $8.3 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Flour trading was limited last week, 
buyers waiting for lower prices. There 
was practically no change in quotations. 
Receipts just about balanced withdraw- 
als from storage. 

California flour quotations were un- 
changed, the ruling price for family pat- 
ents being $9.70 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Kansas standard patents were quoted 
at $9.20 bbl, Montana $9@9.10 and Da- 
kota standard patents $9.50@9.75, car 
lots, f.o.b., California common points. 
Washington and Oregon straight grades 
were held at $7.50@7.80 bbl, and cut-offs 
at $7@7.50, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. 

Wheat prices remained practically un- 
changed throughout the week, the San 
Francisco Grain Exchange quotations be- 
ing $2.65@2.75 cwt for milling grades. 
The 1925 wheat crop is moving rapidly 
to elevators and mills, with direct pur- 
chases by California millers absorbing 
much of the supply. 


NOTES 


Prices of refined cane and beet sugar 
have advanced 10c, California refineries 
quoting $5.85 cwt for cane and $5.65 for 
beet. 

E. F. Peterson, former chemist Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Ogden, Utah, has 
been made heal of the Salt Lake City, 
Utah, grain inspection office. 

Barley exports to Europe last week 
broke all records, 1,026,554 bus leaving 
San Francisco Bay, as follows: to Eng- 
land, 658,192 bus; Scotland, 317,020; Bal. 
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gium, 51,335. For the first half of Au- 
gust, total exports were 1,790,432 bus. 


R. M. Clagett has resigned as sales 
manager for the Sperry Flour Co. at 
Portland, and has been succeeded by C. 
W. Smith, formerly of Seattle. L. Wood- 
hull, formerly the Sperry grain buyer at 
Stockton, has been appointed San Fran- 
cisco grain buyer. 

Opening of the Sperry Flour Co. mill 
at South Vallejo and the gradual closing 
down of the Union Mill, Stockton, have 
brought a new shift to grain and flour 
conditions. The Union is one of two 
properties owned by the Sperry com- 
pany at Stockton. Most of the Sperry 
employees at this mill have been given 
places at the South Vallejo plant. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


PORTLAND 


Mills and jobbers reported a fairly 
good trade in flour during the past week. 
The market was on a steady basis at 
$8.65 for family patents, $8.25 for bak- 
ers blue-stem patents and $8.85 for bak- 
ers hard wheat. All indications are for 
an active trade in the city and near-by 
territory during the fall and winter. Ex- 
port business continues light. 

Output of Portland mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 
bbls activit 

rR .. SPeeeerererecr 20,139 32 
Previous Week ...ccccccces 19,176 30 
et ee Gab wawddas cede ee 44,390 71 
Two years ago .......+.+.- 24,312 38 
THPOS PORTS OHO oc cceccecs 30,257 63 
WOUP FORTS ABO occccsccces 24,565 51 
Weve "POGGS GEO occ wocdoves 14,243 29 


Wheat trading is gradually enlarging, 
but is still not up to normal, as farmers 
are not ready sellers. Buyers on Aug. 22 
paid $1.58 bu for club and $1.59 for soft 
white. Current prices are considerably 
above the export basis, but were paid to 
@over previous sales of both wheat and 
flour. The usual movement of southern 
Idaho wheat to mills in the Southwest 
is on. 


* . 


The Merchants’ Exchange has amended 
its rules, to require that trades in stand- 
ard mill-run on the exchange shall be in 
80-lb, net, bags with a mixture of not 
more than 50 per cent admitted. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Cuicaco.—Demand for mixed feed was 
spotted last week. Fair buying of small 
lots was reported one day, while on the 
next inquiry was very quiet. During 
August, business as a rule is slow, but 
demand is normal for this time of year. 
The trade is taking on requirements only, 
and generally buying mixed cars. No 
one seems inclined to stock up, and for- 
ward bookings are limited. Feeders are 
getting more money for milk now, and 
this caused a little buying spurt of dairy 
feeds. 

Sr. Lovis.—No change occurred in the 
local mixed feed situation last week. De- 
mand is very quiet, and both buyers and 
sellers are waiting for fall before going 
into the market actively. Buying is large- 
ly confined to immediate requirements. 
Manufacturers are not particularly in- 
terested in making long term bookings. 
Prices remain about steady. 


NasHVvILLe.—Mixed feed is quiet, and 
no new features are reported. Local 
mills are operating about half time, but 
are expecting better demand with the 
approach of fall. Prices show little 
change, and are as follows: horse feed, 
100-lb bags, $35.50@47 ton; dairy feed, 
$43@53; poultry scratch feed $51@59, 
mash $64@74. 





FIRE DAMAGES NEW YORK BAKERY 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—The bakery and garage of 
the Corning (N. Y.) Bread Co. was dam- 
aged $20,000 by fire early the morning 
of Aug. 23. The plant, owned by K. K. 
Meyer, Corning, and Fred W. Dawdy, 
Elmira, was partly insured. The fire, of 
unknown origin, started in the garage. 
It was checked, but later the main bak- 
ery building ignited. This fire was also 
checked, only to break out again, due to 
an explosion of flour dust accumulated in 


the attic. 
M. A. McCarrry. 
















OATMEAL 


A NARS ae MAAR 8 aR at a arate Aa Oe a aa 


x) 

Lonpon, Enc., Aug. 5.—Rolled oats 
and oatmeal continue quiet. Canadian 
and American offers are a shade lower 
at 40s 6d for the former and 39s 3d for 
the latter, c.i.f. Buyers persistently re- 
fuse to pay these prices and, to secure 
any trade, prices will have to come down 
about 2s per sack of 280 lbs, and even 
then the volume will be comparatively 
small. , 


Giascow, Scottanp, Aug. 4.—There 
has been a sharp fall in Canadian oat- 
meal, but the market has not yet hac time 
to test the effects. At the moment, huy- 
ers do not seem to be much interested, 
probably due to the knowledge thai our 
own crop will be harvested earlier than 
usual, and supplies of the home article 
will accordingly be marketed earlier, 
Buyers appeared inclined to wait for the 
home prices before committing them- 
selves. The present c.i.f. value of !ome 
oatmeal is 46s 6d@47s 6d, with 2s per sack 
more for flake. The latest Canadian: of- 
fer up to this week was about 45s 33) for 
ordinary oatmeal, but this week’s qiota- 
tions are about 5s per sack less. ()\ the 
c.i.f. basis, Canadian oatmeal is offered 
at 40s 6d@4ls per sack for Augus! sea- 
board, with Is 6d more for flake. 

Betrast, Iretann, Aug. 3.—Oatm: il is 
lower, and some business was done «! the 
decline. Medium sold at 38s 6d per 280 
Ibs, c.i.f., Belfast, for August sealoard 
shipment. Dublin wants 6@9d per sack 
more. On spot, importers refused |» ac- 
cept under about 40s, ci.f., Belfast. 


Business has been done in rolled o::\s at 
41s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, and 4/5 6d, 
Dublin, and importers are offering spot 


or near at hand goods at 41s 6d. Broken 
weather, which will slightly delay the hiar- 
vest, expected to be earlier than normal- 


ly, is affecting the market. The rviins, 
however, have helped the crops, which 
are looking well. 

Toronto.—Some mills reported «@ fair 
trade passing in oatmeal last week, w hile 


others said business was light. Prices 
have not changed since a week ago. ()uo- 
tations, Aug. 22: rolled oats, per 180 !hs, 
in jute 90’s, $6.95; oatmeal per 196 Ibs. in 
98’s, 10 per cent over rolled oats, dc‘iv- 
ered to the trade in mixed cars; car lot 
discount, 40c bbl. 

Winnirec.—The cereal mills of west- 
ern Canada report an extremely light vol- 
ume of domestic sales. Export trade is 
about normal for this season of the yeur, 
and prices are unchanged. Quotati«! 
Aug. 22: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3. and 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Monrreat.—Rolled oats sold slowly 
throughout the week at $3.65@3.75 pe 
90-lb bag, delivered. 

Cuicaco.—A fair export business is 
ing maintained in rolled oats and oatm 
but the domestic call is very slow. S: 
mills are quoting low prices to drum 1) 
business, but buyers are not taking ho! 
to any extent. Rolled oats were quote. 
Aug. 22, at $2.40@2.45 per 90-lb sack: 
oatmeal, $2.65@2.70 ewt, Chicago. 

Boston.—There was a slow deman: 
last week for oatmeal, with the marke! 
unchanged at $2.95 for rolled and $3.2! 
for cut and ground, 90-lb sacks. 

PuivapeLPHi1a.—The oatmeal market 
lower, in sympathy with the drop in raw 
material. Demand is slow. Quotations, 
Aug. 22, $2.90@3.12 per 90-lb sack. 


Ss 


4 





TO CONTINUE LEGG BUSINESS 

Battrmore, Mpo.—The firm of John ¢ 
Legg & Co., flour and grain commission. 
has ceased to exist by reason of the deat!) 
on Aug. 16 of Colonel Legg, its hea: 
Thomas W. Campbell, Edward D. Leg: 
and Thomas G. Hope, the active men ! 
the old concern, have, however, taken 
over the business under the name of Lege 
& Co., and will occupy the same offices 
210 Chamber of Commerce Building, Ba! 
timore. 





The Ward Baking Co., New York, ex 
pects to put its new $1,000,000 plant at 
Detroit, Mich., in operation about Sept 
1. For the 27 weeks ending July 4 the 
company is reported to have made a net 
profit of $2,101,165, exclusive of inter- 
est, depreciation and taxes. 


August 26, 1925 
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A Review of the Wheat Market 


By G. A. Collier and H. S. Irwin 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


HE domestic wheat market promises to be of prime 
T importance to wheat growers this year. Last year 

choice milling wheat commanded substantial pre- 
miums over an export basis, even though large quanti- 
ties of wheat were exported. With prospects for a 
crop this year only about 40,000,000 bus in excess of the 
domestic requirements last year, it seems probable that 
the bulk of the crop will move at prices well above an 
export basis. World prices, however, may average 
lower, with an increased production of breadstuffs. 

Latest reports indicate that the wheat crop of the 
northern hemisphere, Russia excluded, will be about 
2.8 per cent larger than last year’s, in spite of the de- 
crease of nearly 200,000,000 bus in the United States. 
The world rye crop is substantially larger, and a rec- 
ord acreage of wheat has been seeded in the southern 
hemisphere under generally favorable conditions. 

The distribution of the wheat crop in the northern 
hemisphere is much different from last year. The 
United States and India, which together exported near- 
ly 300,000,000 bus last year, are now close to a domestic 
basis. An increase of some 200,000,000 bus is expected 
in North Africa and Europe, and the forecast for the 
Canadian crop is about 115,000,000 bus over the amount 
harvested last year. 

‘The world’s wheat reserves were materially reduced 
during the year ending June 30, 1925. Short crops in 
most countries of the northern hemisphere cut down 
the supply of wheat available, and this shortage was 
intensified by the decrease in the world rye crop. 
Prices averaged substantially higher with the reduced 
supply, particularly since the wheat consumption of a 
considerable section of the European peoples had been 
stimulated by the low prices of the previous years. 

Following the bumper 1923 wheat crop, the large 
exportable surpluses had been rapidly absorbed, and 
while the stocks of wheat on hand at the beginning 
of 1924-25 showed some increase over the previous year, 
they were much smaller than had been generally ex- 
pected earlier in the season. The 1924 world crop of 
about 3,091,000,000 bus fell off about 400,000,000 bus 
from the 1923 production. 

The bulk of the reduction in the 1924 crop came in 
the northern hemisphere, in spite of an increase of 
78,000,000 bus in the United States crop. The crop in 
the southern hemisphere was about 20,000,000 bus 
smaller than in 1923 with an increase of 39,000,000 bus 
in Australia largely offsetting a decrease of approxi- 
mately 56,000,000 in Argentina. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS HEAVY 


H EAVY world shipments of wheat and flour fea- 

tured the year. World shipments for the first 
three quarters of the crop year were the largest in the 
history of the trade, although they fell off sharply in 
the final quarter, and stocks of wheat and flour on 
ocean passage increased to a record point of over 
90,000,000 bus in March, being swelled by the liberal 
Australian exports, which required a long time to reach 
their destination. 

Over three fourths of the wheat and well over half 
of the flour exported from the United States had been 
shipped by the end of December. While the smaller 
crop in Canada was marketed more slowly, about two 
thirds of the estimated surplus left the country in the 
first six months after harvest. The high prices pre- 
vailing at the beginning in 1925 resulted in a heavy 
movement from Argentina and Australia, which 
shipped over three fourths of their estimated surplus 
in the first half of 1925. 

With a smaller world crop, some reduction in wheat 
consumption was necessary if world reserves were not 
to be reduced almost to the vanishing point. No ma- 
terial change was apparent in the United States, and 
it seems that the bulk of the economies were effected 
in European countries where short crops and low pur- 
chasing power combined to reduce the demand. The 
oriental demand also fell off with higher prices. Vari- 
ous measures were adopted by certain European gov- 
ernments to conserve wheat supplies and keep down 
importations, including longer milling of wheat and 
the inclusion of a certain proportion of substitutes. 


PRICES WORKED IRREGULARLY HIGHER 


Ww BEAT prices advanced in three distinct waves 
during the first seven months of the season as 
the probable extent of the shortage in breadstuffs be- 
came known. Toward the close of 1923-24 it had be- 
come apparent that the bumper crop of 1923 was being 
rapidly absorbed and world prices had made a slight 
advance, particularly as indications were that the 1924 
acreage would show some reduction. Early in the 
spring of 1924 spring conditions in the northern hemi- 
sphere had been generally favorable, but prices had 
worked higher in June, with steadily increasing com- 
plaints of drouth in southern and southeastern Europe 
and a less favorable outlook for the United States 
crop. The advance continued through July, with less 
favorable prospects in Europe and Canada overbal- 
ancing the improvement in the United States. 

World prices sagged during August with the heavy 


after-harvest movement in the United States and when 
it was thought that the damage to the Canadian crop 
had been overestimated. However, a good volume of 
buying, chiefly by British merchants, prevented serious 
declines, and early in September the wet harvest in 
continental Europe began to force increased purchases 
on the part of those countries. Further damage to the 
Canadian crop also became apparent at the time, and 
prices renewed their upward climb. Demand became 
Jess active at the higher level, while big exports from 
the United States swelled world shipments temporarily 
beyond consumers’ needs. Some importers, notably in 
Germany, seemed to have ordered beyond their re- 
quirements, and were actively offering wheat and flour 
for resale. These offerings lowered prices slightly late 
in October, but as they were absorbed the position of 
the market became firmer and the upward trend was 
resumed. Lowered estimates of Canadian and Ar- 
gentine production reduced the expected exportable 
surplus, but the outlook in Australia was improving. 
Speculative activity became increasingly apparent in 
American markets and the trend of prices at the close 
of 1924 was sharply upward, although offers of new 
wheat from the southern hemisphere were increasing 
in European markets at prices substantially lower than 
for wheat from North America. 

Active speculative buying in American markets 
forced prices to new high levels in January, but the 
southern hemisphere began to export wheat in huge 
quantities, aided by the ample supply of shipping 
available. Export demand in the United States and 
Canada fell off, and prices dropped sharply early in 
February. New export business developed at the lower 
level and prices recovered, with Russian buying a fac- 
tor. Early in March they nearly touched the previous 
high point, then went crashing down more than 50c 
bu. The market was irregular early in April, then 
strengthened at the close of April and during May 
with the falling off of world shipments, a seasonal 
decline in stocks of wheat on ocean passage, and a 
reduction of over 40,000,000 bus in the Indian wheat 
crop. The poor condition of winter wheat in the Unit- 
ed States was also a strengthening factor. Prices 
declined again during June with improvement in the 
United States crop, very satisfactory progress in Can- 
ada, and generally favorable conditions in Europe. 
It also began to be apparent that stocks of wheat on 
hand on June 30 would be larger than had been gen- 
erally expected. 


WORLD SHORTAGE AIDED UNITED STATES GROWERS 


TWIce before, in 1897 and 1914, had this country 

enjoyed a good crop in the face of a world shortage. 
Yields were generally good east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and, although the acreage had been materially 
reduced, with only 54,209,000 acres harvested as com- 
pared with 59,659,000 in 1923, the crop of 873,000,000 
bus showed an increase of 76,000,000 on the Pacific 
Coast. 

A carryover of 106,000,000 bus, imports in excess 
of 6,000,000, and a crop of 873,000,000, made a total 
supply of 985,000,000 bus. Of this amount about 560,- 
000,000 bus were ground into flour, about 88,000,000 
were used for seed, around 55,000,000 were fed to ani- 
mals, lost or wasted, and 195,000,000 were exported as 
grain, leaving approximately 87,000,000 remaining on 
hand at the close of the year. Of the amount milled 
about 63,000,000 were exported, reducing the domestic 
disappearance to 640,000,000 bus. 

With a large surplus of wheat for export, the prices 
of the lower grades of wheat in the United States 
held generally on an export basis and moved largely 
in unison with world prices, although choice milling 
wheat commanded substantial premiums. Domestic 
prices were affected to a greater extent by the early 
prospects of a crop in the United States only slightly 
in excess of domestic requirements and by the heavy 
after-harvest movement of the crop, while the collapse 
of the speculative market at Chicago and other North 
and South American centers early in 1925 was more 
pronounced than at Liverpool. May wheat at Chicago 
dropped from $2.05 on March 2 to a low of $1.36% 
on April 3, a decline of 65%2c in one month. Cash 
wheat generally followed the major fluctuations in 
futures, although the decline in cash prices during 
March was less violent than in the futures market, 
and wheat prices at five principal markets averaged 
$1.46, an advance of 37c over the previous year. 

LARGE SURPLUS IN SOUTHWEST 

ITH heavy yields in the hard winter wheat region, 

large quantities of this wheat were available for 
export over domestic requirements. The protein con- 
tent of the crop averaged only fair and, generally, the 
high protein wheat commanded substantial premiums 
for domestic milling, while the less desirable wheat 
went into export channels. 

The crop moved rapidly to market after harvest 
and, with export buying slow at first, the storage space 
in Fort Worth, Wichita, Kansas City and other south- 
western points filled up rapidly and some Kansas City 


dealers were forced to send grain to Omaha for stor- 
age. Export buying developed with a rush and wheat 
moved rapidly to the Gulf, causing a temporary short- 
age of shipping at Galveston, while later the movement 
of hard winter wheat through Great Lakes channels 
choked the port of Montreal. 

An active export trade in flour also developed, and 
British trade reviews at the close of 1924 noted that 
this flour was being offered on a competitive basis for 
the first time in three years, and mentioned its popu- 
larity in continental Europe. 

The early movement of this wheat threw the bulk 
of the surplus on the market before the full advance 
in prices, but No. 2 hard winter at Kansas City at an 
average for the year of $1.35 was 30c higher than for 
the previous year, although No. 2 dark hard winter 
averaged only 23c higher. 

A reduction in the soft winter wheat crop, with 
192,000,000 bus produced in nine important states, 
against 245,000,000 the previous year, together with the 
short crop in the Pacific Northwest, placed the soft 
winter wheat crop on practically a domestic basis and 
only a small amount was available for export, while 
high premiums were paid for this wheat in all markets, 
and No. 2 red winter at St. Louis averaged $1.59 for 
the year, an advance of 52c over the previous year. 

The spring wheat crop of approximately 283,000,000 
bus, durum included, proved more than adequate for 
domestic needs, and fair quantities were exported as 
wheat and as flour, although about 6,000,000 bus were 
imported from Canada for milling in bond, while north- 
western mills were purchasing hard winter wheat in 
the Southwest at the opening of the season, perhaps 
chiefly on account of wet weather at harvest and 
dampness in the early arrivals of spring wheat. Min- 
nesota flours were sold in British markets on a com- 
petitive basis during the last quarter of 1924, the first 
time for 10 years except during the war. No. 1 dark 
northern at Minneapolis averaged $1.58 bu for the 
crop year, a gain of 34c over the previous year, while 
No. 1 and No. 2 northern averaged 39c and 43c higher, 
respectively. Due to the scarcity of European hard 
wheat for macaroni manufacture, durum wheat enjoyed 
an urgent export demand, and prices advanced more 
sharply than the prices of other spring wheat. No. 
2 amber durum at Minneapolis averaged $1.56 bu, 50c 
higher than for 1923-24. 

Practically all the light crop of the Pacific Coast 
states was required for use in that region, and the 
export trade dwindled, although some flour was 
shipped out regularly. Considerable shipments of 
wheat were made to California from Washington and 
Oregon, while increased amounts, especially of high 
protein content, were drawn from eastern Idaho and 
from Montana. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT LESS THAN IN 1924 
ARMERS have been marketing this year’s reduced 
crop more sparingly, and receipts at principal mar- 

kets during the first six weeks of the crop year have 
been about 25 per cent less than last year, being espe- 
cially affected by the falling off at southwestern mar- 
kets, where the movement last year was heavy. How- 
ever, in the absence of an active export demand, a 
movement proportionately as heavy as last year’s 
would result in greatly increased terminal stocks. De- 
mand from mills has been good, and offerings have 
been readily absorbed. 

With prices generally above an export basis, ex- 
ports of wheat as grain will probably be small. Some 
sales of old wheat have recently been made to Europe, 
possibly on account of the wet harvest there, and some 
may be exported to special markets in spite of rela- 
tively high prices. A considerable volume of flour 
exports may be expected, consisting mainly of low 
grades which are not in demand here and of high grade 
trademarked flours. Some of the flour exports, how- 
ever, will consist of Canadian wheat milled in bond. 

The light crop of hard winter wheat is of good 
quality and unusually high protein content, making it 
necessary for some mills to bring in low protein wheat 
from other localities for mixing. The production of 
soft red winter wheat east of the Mississippi is prac- 
tically the same as last year, but a surplus of soft 
wheat will be available in the Pacific Northwest. The 
spring wheat crop, according to latest estimates, will 
be about 20,000,000 bus below last year, but more 
wheat than usual may be drawn eastward from Idaho. 
Unfavorable weather in the spring wheat area has 
caused a light weight per bushel in many localities, 
but early reports indicate a high protein content. 

The acreage of durum wheat is larger than last 
year, and this wheat has suffered less from drouth 
and heat than other spring wheat, so that it will prob- 
ably make up a larger proportion of the spring wheat 
than last year. Exports of durum will meet severe 
competition from the increased European crop, but 
relatively low domestic prices may increase the amount 
used for blending with other wheat in flour produc- 
tion, while a considerable percentage of the crop will 
be absorbed by the domestic macaroni industry. 
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FOREIGN WHEAT FOR 
EXPORT ESTIMATED 


Argentina’s Exportable Surplus May Total 
23,000,000 Qrs—India May Not Ship for 
Nine Months—Russia Again on List 


LiverPoot, Enc., Aug. 5.—As Argen- 
tina will not harvest her next crop until 
December, all that can be said at present 
is that it has made a good start on an 
increased acreage. The surplus from 
the new crop, given rormal conditions 
until harvest, will be about 20,000,000 
qrs, and as there are still available for 
export about 3,000,000 qrs old wheat, the 
total exportable surplus for: the season 
ending July 31, 1926, should be about 
23,000,000 qrs. 

Like Argentina, Australia reaps her 
wheat crop in December. Prospects at 
present are about normal, but as there 
are no reserves of old crop this season, it 
will not be safe to reckon Australia’s 
surplus for next season at much over 
10,000,000 qrs, even if she has an average 
crop in December. 

India evidently has very little more old 
wheat to ship, and the new crop will not 
be ready before May-June, 1926, so that 
India may be completely ruled off the 
list as an exporter during the ensuing 
nine months. She may perhaps ship 
2,000,000 qrs during May-June-July next 
year. 

North Africa reaped an excellent crop 
of wheat last June, and will probably ex- 
port to France about 2,000,000 qrs. 

It would appear that Russia, which in 
pre-war days was often responsible for 
bringing about low prices, is about to 
enter the lists again as an exporter of 
wheat, rye, barley and corn. There are 
already current many estimates of big 
quantities which the Soviet government 
expects to be able to export during the 
ensuing 12 months. Last season Russia 
was an importer on balance, but in the 
season 1923-24 she exported about 3,000,- 
000 qrs wheat, 6,000,000 rye, 2,500,000 
barley, 1,000,000 oats, and as much corn, 
besides large quantities of oil seeds and 
cake. Russia’s likely exports of wheat 
during the current cereal year may be 
estimated at 5,000,000 qrs. 


IMPENDING IMPORT DUTIES 
INCREASE GERMAN TRADE 


Hamevura, Germany, Aug. 1.—During 
the past week large sales of spot and 
due parcels were made to interior buy- 
ers. The introduction of flour duties in 
Germany being generally expected for 
Aug. 15 (now definitely set to become 
effective Aug. 29), the low prices ruling 
for flour attracted buyers. Large quan- 
tities for shipment next. week from Unit- 
ed Kingdom ports were sold by English 
mills, and there probably will be no diffi- 
culty in importing these goods before 
Aug. 15. 

Very little business was done with 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. In Poland 
the autonomous flour duties will soon be 
reintroduced, and therefore no interest 
was shown for immediate shipment. 

Latest quotations per 100 kilos, c.i.f., 
Hamburg: Canadian export patent $8.75 
@9.10, Kansas top patents $9.25@9.55, 
English granular flour 37s, English 
milled flour from Manitoba wheat 36s 6d, 
English patents 33s 6d@38s, according 
to quality, and for prompt shipment. 


EUROPEAN CROP PROSPECTS GOOD 
AmsterDAM, Horianp, Aug. 3.—Re- 
rts as to crop prospects in central 
uropean countries are most promising. 
Conditions in Holland remain favorable, 
although recent rains are hindering the 
reaping of matured cereals, notably win- 
ter rye and early oats. 




















Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpvon, Eno., Aug. 5.—Traders, re- 
turning from their two days’ holiday, 
found prices had moved sharply upward. 
There was some inquiry for spot and 
near at hand parcels, but the advance 
asked by shippers has put an entire stop, 
temporarily it is hoped, to any forward 
business. 

Imported Flour High.—Canadian top 
patents were offered on Aug. 1 at 45s 3d 
@46s 3d, August seaboard shipment, but 
today millers are asking an advance of 
3s 9d per sack, which stops business. The 
landed value is 49s 3d@50s, ex-store. 
Canadian export patents, which on Aug. 
1 were 43s 6d, August shipment from 
seaboard, have been advanced today to 
47s 3d, while for October seaboard ship- 
ment 44s 6d, c.i.f., is asked. This dis- 
count is considered insufficient when 
compared with the prices at which Eng- 
lish millers can buy Canadian wheat for 
a similar shipment, so that no interest is 
shown for the distant shipment. In spite 
of comparative scarcity, the spot value 
is 46s 6d@47s 6d, ex-store. Such prices 
do not encourage forward buying. 

Minnesota export patents are only oc- 
casionally quoted. One cable today is re- 
ported at 49s, which is too high. Kansas 
flours are not offered. 

Australian flours are a shade dearer 
for shipment, with 42s, c.i.f., as the gen- 
eral asking price, which is above buyers’ 
ideas. The landed value is 42s, ex-store. 

Minneapolis low grade is offered at 
26s 9d, c.i.f., but no business is reported. 
Plate low grades sold at 25s 3d, c.i.f. 

Home Milled Flour—London milled 
straight run flour has been advanced to- 
day to 47s 6d, delivered, equal to about 
43s, c.i.f., and London bakers consider it 
good value. London millers have been 
able to get higher prices for both bran 
and middlings, and this, combined with 
a very large export trade, has helped 
them to maintain a lower range of prices 
in London than exporting countries are 
prepared to entertain. 

Flour Arrivals—Arrivals of flour have 
been light. The quantities, given in sacks 
of 280 lbs each, were: from the United 
States, 1,143; Canada, 6,025; Australia, 
8,700; Continent, 130. 

Wheat Prices.—All wheat prices show 
a smart advance on the week. No. 1 
northern Manitoba on passage has been 
sold up to 61s, August shipment at 61s 
@61s 3d, September at 57s 9d, Septem- 
ber-Oct. 7 up to 57s, September-Oct. 15 
56s 442d, September-October 55s, Octob- 
er 55s, and October-November 54s@54s 
8d. No. 3 northern Manitoba, for Au- 
gust shipment, has sold at 58s 9d, with 
further sellers at the price. Australian 
wheat afloat is offered at 57s 6d@58s. 


Liverroot, Eno., Aug. 5.—There is a 
slow demand for flour, but values of 
home milled are unchanged. Imported 
flour meets with a limited inquiry on 
spot, and to effect sales holders have 
been forced to make concessions. Mani- 
tobas for shipment are still held over the 
spot parity on this side and no fresh 
business is possible. 

Low Grades.—These are firmer but re- 
tail buyers complain of poor trade and 
still hold off. American second clears 
were offered at 26s 6d per sack and Ar- 
gentine low grade at £10 ton. 

Wheat.—Trading in wheat has been on 
a moderate scale, and last week the mar- 
ket was affected by continued Russian 
offers, a good sale, August shipment, be- 
ing reported at 55s per 480 Ibs, less 2 





per cent, and sales have also been made 


‘to the continent at about this figure. 


The Liverpool option market closed 
firm, prices showing an advance of 1%4d 
for October and 144d for December, the 
closing prices on Aug. 5 being 11s 3d for 
October and 10s 954d for December. 


Guiascow, Scortanp, Aug. 4.—Fears 
entertained here of a squeeze in Mani- 
toba wheat before the new crop is avail- 
able may be realized. Assuming that the 
new wheat is not here before the end of 
October, there are still almost three 
months to run. Today there were prac- 
tically no offers of Manitoba wheat for 
either August or September, and there is 
also evidence of difficulty in getting 
freights. 

Stocks Low.—Stocks of wheat at Glas- 
gow, as revealed in the official return for 
the end of July, are less than half those 
of a year ago. On July 31, last, there 
were on hand 24,831 qrs, compared with 
15,342 on June 30 and 59,186 for the end 
of July, 1924. The stocks of flour at the 
end of last month totaled 78,636 sacks, 
compared with 81,712 on June 30, and 
43,791 July 31, 1924. 

Home Milled Flour—tThe difficulty of 
securing supplies of Manitoba wheat has 
led to a strengthening of the market, 
which is getting rather bare of strong 
flours. Home millers’ rates, quoted on 
the c.i.f. basis, are 43s, 45s and 47s per 
sack of 280 lbs for the old crop product, 
with about 5s less for new crop. Mani- 
toba wheat has been sold for September 
and first half of October at 54s 3d, and 
for September and all October at 52s 3d, 
showing a premium of 2s for the privi- 
lege of delivery a fortnight earlier. 

Imported Flour. — lmported flours, 
quoted on the c.i.f. basis, are as follows: 
Manitobas on spot, 45s@45s 6d, with 
about 40s for new crop flour, which will 
not be here till September or October. 
Kansas flour cannot be bought, and is 
valued at about 46s; American winters, 
46@48s; Canadian winters are consid- 
ered very good value at 37s 6d, 38s 6d 
and 39s, in jute, with Is more in cotton. 

Australian flour, which is in good sup- 
ply, is offered at 40s@40s 6d. Between 
60,000 and 70,000 sacks arrived in Glas- 
gow last week from Australia. Manitoba 
flour, as stated, is scarce, last week’s 
shipments to Glasgow amounting to only 
1,000 sacks. 


Betrast, Irnerannp, Aug. 3.—The flour 
market remained dull most of the week, 
spot being at a discount of Is 6d sack 
below shipment prices, with more pres- 
sure to sell. Although there was consid- 
erable weakness in the cables for ship- 
ment, latterly the market firmed up. 
Consumers and bakers are still bearish, 
pursuing a hand-to-mouth policy. They 
have, however, adopted a different atti- 
tude toward the forward positions, and 
have taken little lots from English mills 
offered for November shipment much be- 
low near at hand delivery prices. The 
opinion is, however, that English mills 
were not really anxious to do business, 
but that offers were put out more with 
the idea of making consumers afraid to 
buy foreign flour ahead. In proof of 
this, after making a few sales these very 
low offers were withdrawn. 

Flour Values—Cables for Manitoba 
short patents showed a fall on the week, 
47s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 47s 6d, Dub- 
lin, being the price quoted for the best. 
Another mill quoted 6d less, but it was 





impossible to do business. Export p:t- 
ents have been quite as low in compari- 
son, at 44s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 4's, 
Dublin, August-September  seaboird 
shipment. For October a discount 
2s 8d and for November 2s 6d below tiie 
above was quoted. There was, howev«r, 
no great pressure to sell. 

Minneapolis flours have not shown ay 
change, and, with the recent decline ‘n 
Canadian flours, are now looked on :s 
too dear. American soft winters were 
45s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dub!'n, 
compared with home milled flour at ab. ut 
46s upward, for similar flour, deliver: . 
Australian flours are freely offered »n 
spot at about 43s and upward, deliver (|. 

Flour Stocks—Flour shipments (0 
Dublin for the week ending July 25 weve 
nil, against about 17,000 sacks the }): 
vious week, bringing the total since A) 
1, 1924, to 214,000 sacks. To Beli 
there were no shipments for the we 
against 10,000 sacks the previous we: 
bringing the total since Aug. 1, 1924, 
205,000 sacks, 6,000 arriving in Belf 
during the week. 


AMERICAN FLOUR LOSING 
OUT IN HOLLAND MARKE?7 


AmsterpaM, Hotianp, Aug. 3.—Vari 
ous United States millers have offered 
their winter hard wheat patents at $9.2' 
per 100 kilos (220 lbs), with others a 
low as $8.50. These prices compare wit! 
home millers’ quotations of $8.80. Suc! 
a range in American prices made buye: 
doubtful regarding the quality of flow 
that would be shipped, the more so a 
there are many cases pending respect; 
the inferior quality of recent shipment: 

This uncertainty as to quality is caus 
ing more harm to the American flow: 
trade here than temporary loss of thi 
market, brought about by difference i: 
prices. That American flour has been 
losing its hold on this market is shown 
by the figures just published of imports 
during the first six months of this year, 
compared with those of last. From Jan- 
uary till July last year over 75,000 tons 
were imported, while for the correspond- 
ing period this year the figures are only 
a little over 50,000, which include the im- 
ports during the first two months, bought 
during the latter part of 1924. 

Some importers have already turned 
their attention to other sources of supply, 
and the recent considerable sales of Bel- 
gian flour signify a corresponding loss to 
the American commodity on this market. 
Holland flour importers say that unless 
American millers feel indifferent about 
their outlet here they should give their 
best attention to the present position, 
for once having been replaced they will 
find it difficult for their flour to recover 
its lost position. 


> 








TO AND FROM LONDON 

Lonpon, Enea., Aug. 5.—J. A. L. Van 
der Lande, one of the directors of Noury 
& Van der Lande, Deventer, Holland, 
called at this office this week. 

A. F. Langdon, London, European 
representative of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, sailed Aug. 1 for 
the United States. He has gone to Min- 
neapolis, and will probably away for 
a month or six weeks. 

L. I. Ziegler, Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
mill builders, Indianapolis, Ind., who has 
been in London for several weeks, will 
sail for New York, Aug. 8, on the Aqui- 
tania. During his visit to this side Mr. 
Ziegler has made a special study of Eng- 
lish milling methods. 


Rye production in Finland is forecast 
at 12,913,000 bus against the estimate of 
11,618,000 for 1924. 
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ENGLAND INCREASES 
CONTINENTAL TRADE 


Exports of English Flour Steadily Increas- 
ing—Fluctuations in American Market a 
Factor—Germany Is Active Buyer 





Lonvon, Ene.—The exports of flour 
made by English millers are steadily in- 
creasing, and the latter are undoubtedly 
securing quite a large proportion of the 
continental trade that formerly was sup- 
plied by American and Canadian millers. 

Figures showing exports of flour from 
the United Kingdom for the first six 
months of 1925 are 1,493,000 sacks of 
240 Ibs each, as against 1,132,000 for the 
some period a year ago. It is estimated 
that London mills are now exporting 
about 25,000 sacks per week. A few 
years ago it was only a few of the larger 
mills that attempted to do an export 
business, but now a large number of Brit- 
ish mills have successfully entered the 
field. 

Recently there has been a heavy de- 
mand from Germany for English milled 
flour, and large orders have been booked. 
The reason for this business was due to 
the expected duty on flour coming into 
effect in the near future, buyers wishing 
to get as much into Germany as possible 
before the duty is imposed. 

One reason why English mills have 
heen able to establish themselves so suc- 
cessfully in G rmany and central Euro- 
pean markets is the heavy fluctuations 
that have taken place in American mar- 
kets during the last few seasons. As 
long as these continue, it is natural that 
continental buyers, who want their flour 
delivered as promptly as possible, cannot 
afford to take the risk of the market dur- 
ing a long period of delivery such as is 
necessary on flour coming from the Unit- 
ed States or Canada. 

English mills are now making flour 
from Manitoba wheat which apparently 
gives satisfaction, and American and 
Canadian millers will undoubtedly have 
difficulty in recapturing the trade they 
have lost. 





FLOUR-WHEAT TRADE OF 
LYONS, FRANCE, DISCUSSED 


In discussing the flour industry of 
Lyons, France, Hugh H. Watson, Ameri- 
can consul there, writes that the wheat 
problem is one of the most difficult and 
serious that France has to face at pres- 
ent. It is not easy for the agricultural 
commission to establish an equitable na- 
tional price for the next crop, since the 
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consumer must not be injured by too high 
a price, nor the producer discouraged by 
one too low. 

All flour used in the Lyons region is 
milled in France. The flour industry of 
the country is not centralized, but dis- 
tributed among the larger industrial cen- 
ters, Paris, Nancy, Strasbourg, Bor- 
deaux, Marseille, and Lyons. Control of 
the big mills is narrowing, and the large 
interests in Paris are extending their op- 
erations more and more into the provin- 
cial districts. 

The Lyons area produces annually 
5,510,000 bbls flour, i.e., 18,000 bbls per 
working day. A single recognized qual- 
ity is made, 78 per cent extraction, and 
containing 8 per cent of substitutes of 
rye or rice. Of the total output, 99 per 
cent is used by bakers and 1 per cent by 
fancy cake makers. Household consump- 
tion is insignificant. 

There are no wholesale dealers in flour 
in Lyons. The millers sell through their 
own representatives directly to the baker. 
The contracts are limited by the millers 
to two or two and a half months. Pay- 
ment is made by drafts drawn at 15 or 
80 days’ sight. The price of flour is 
fixed by the prefecture of each depart- 
ment, according to the price of wheat. 

For the making of flour, millers buy 
wheat in the Lyonnaise region and in the 
center of France through local dealers. 
Furthermore, as the supply of French 
wheat available to local mills is usually 
considerably too small, they buy foreign 
wheat from importers at French ports, 
principally Marseille. There are no im- 
porters of wheat in Lyons. 

EUGEN SOMLYO IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Ene., Aug. 5.—Eugen Somly6, 
Eugen Somlyé & Co., Hamburg, millers’ 
agents, was in London this week visiting 
his mill connection. It is understood 
that Mr. Somlyé’s firm has done a very 
large business for this mill, and large 
orders have been placed recently for im- 
mediate shipment so as to reach Germany 
before Aug. 15, when the duty is expect- 
ed to go into effect. Mr. Somlyé does an 
important business in flour in Germany 
and other central European markets. 
He was accompanied by W. G. Young- 
son, an Englishman who has lived in 
Germany for a number of years, and is 
the firm’s English correspondent. 





ATTACHING RAILWAY CARS 
In the case of Clark Milling Co. vs. St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway Co. (127 
S. E. 783), decided by the Georgia court 
of appeals, it was decided that where a 
railroad company in Georgia receives 


from a road in another state a freight 
car, under a contract whereby the do- 
mestic company has the right to carry 
the car loaded to its destination in 
Georgia and unload it and then to re- 
load and return it to the other road be- 
yond the limits of the state, paying for 
the use of the car, the right of the domes- 
tic company to the use of the car is su- 
perior to the right of an attaching cred- 
itor, who, without any other lien, seeks to 
attach the car. This decision follows an 
earlier holding by the Georgia supreme 
court to the same effect in the case of 
Southern Flour & Grain Co. vs. North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co. (56 S. E. 742). 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1, 1924, to July 31, 1925, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 











—_——_-T or 

From— U. K. U. S. Others 
Liverpool, N. S... . <5. 2inan 1,445 
Halifax, N. S.... S aaeere 428,043 
De, Me fig )8=— to ae | Wowe'k 21,893 
Other Nova Sco- 

SO MOERER 422 cc 8 8 ceesee seeds 18 
St. John, N. B... SO7,0G6 stéass 470,364 
Oth. N. B. points - 650. Saa-<0s 
Montreal, Que.... 1,324,534 ..... 1,649,371 
Quebec, Que, .... eRe 63,471 
St. Armand, Que. segsae © ‘sawn 101,275 
Abercorn, Que. .. 12,489 2 88,772 
St. John’s, Que. 13,63 401 115,491 
Coaticook, Que. .. 8. ee 361,108 
Highwater, Que.. ‘ . S .. seas 
Sherbrooke, Que. See = (haaes 29,349 
Athelstan, Que. 489 194,458 
Sutton, Que. ..... 27 35,884 





Prescott, Ont. 428 19,319 


Niagara Falls, 


SS 2dh owe 0se9-0 $54,605 10,622 2,112,205 
Gananoque, Ont... ...... .. .. aeenae 
Bridgeburg, Ont.. 246,800 2,640 1,384,564 
| Se ce eee 1,714 
Cornwall, Ont. .. 1,068 ‘ . 307 
Ft. William, Ont 7,601 ‘ ‘ 16,061 
Fort Francis, Ont. biw a 6% 548 1,020 
Winnipeg, Man... ae B. | @eewres 
Emerson, Man... .....: ) Meee es 
BT, Wereml, BOGE... = ascccs yi nee a 
Dawson, Yukon.. : se 2s : 13 
Prince Rupert, 

i Ch chreeceee 640008 wwees 1 
Victoria, B. C.... > -+p2e000 


55,942 1,065 381,365 


TOUR vc causes 2,685,217 16,964 7,467,511 


Vancouver, B. C.. 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
oo Week ending—— Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Aug. 15 Aug. 8 Aug. 15, 1925 

bewee 64,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 


r—— Week ending—— Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Aug. 15 Aug. 8 Aug. 15, 1925 
230,000 38,000 3,871,000 





Primitive Methods Employed in Croatia, Where Recent Rains Have Prevented Early Threshing 


899 


June Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 


month of June, 1925, as reported by the 
Bureau of Fcreign and Domestic Commerce: 
Wheat -——Bushels—, 


To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
BESPOR, SOB. ic cccve Tae) \vvewade’ Vee oks 
DD” «0s 60 ¢eebs 5,103 220,266 ..... 
eee Saeee - «c0oeass Getne 
4... Meee SEGRS cecess eevee 
Pe wa csewvsene 260 721,209 ..... 
ES 152,518 80,000 . 
ere Se  éheaee ve soa 
TU OUOR cceccececcer 14,197 337,000 -s 
OE a ee 71 KehhwOS. sened 
Irish Free State... 4,642 a eka 
a ar eee 
EMGUER cccccccevers . ‘ 
eee 
Netherlands 224,400 





ee 








Poland, Danzig ... Se. Oseenbe:) seaweed 
ee ee eee eee x 
SS: pe a ee :- eeohe Ge “Sees 
itestecunesss, AD «saveds dace 
United Kingdom .. 66,422 1,022,463 ..... 
De scnccnes Mn  Aecene.-axvon 
GREED cece rccucce 181,451 
British Honduras.. iS Severe 75 
oO ®” e ' aa ere 40,990 
Guatemala ........ Ct 8 “¢esaan. eaue 
Honduras ........ 2,730 vavede 2,982 
Nicaragua ........ 1,635 adaie’s 619 
PORBMR cccscccoes See - veers 812 
DUE wescctescns 11,445 68,054 380,323 
Newfoundland .... a scheee Seva 
Bermuda ......... ) errr er 1,587 
TPOTWOEOS ccccevccs «| Bere Tr eee ee 
SE, no 04506605 10,448 2 6,806 
Trinidad, Tobago.. _., MBL ETL 19 
Other B. W. Indies ae déeeee 414 
CN. ndcastae.ce see $3,583 3,358 264,743 
Dominican Rep.... 6,191 © seese 
Dutch West Indies. ne”. <sesss wena 
French West Indies 4,056 tives Beales 
BEE 6 b4.00:40.56 0.66: Sa 8 wbeees Coane 
Virgin Islands .... a «seewe 994 
oy Baek sde0e0 “Sebes 
PORE wcccccccccce an ehecee Sowa 
GENE ccnccvceesece  8366Neses 8 eeoa0 
COUERIER vcccccces 4,135 oe 
MOUREOP ce cccsccse 0 ee ee 
British Guiana .... a. waveus. Soi¥s 
Dutch Guiana .... a | ¢£6an8 .deeea 
POPE ccccccvcccccs a: ‘stbe05 ~eeeae 
Venezuela ........ 7,550 S xensa 
Straits Settlements.  “SeRbee easks 
4860-55 044420 CO aa 12 
CED 02.66 snesnce PT 8 S6cnee. 65058 
pO ee | Revere 
SOD ch-ede veceses 7,257 8 are 
Palestine, Syria ... Oo) rrr 
Philippine Islands. 46,780  ...... 34 
Russia (Asia) ..... ee “scsae ‘eeeee 
French Oceania ... 500 Se  arves 
Other Oceania .... ae. “6e8e0 beees 
Belgian Kongo ... a bivace, . vane 
oo A ee ee 
British 8. Africa... ae. “s6esee  “weas 
Canary Islands.... a. ~ Seeens odes « 
Pare Pr 6dw ade \-odebs 
Oth. French Africa Da} seGene  aeews 
EMOOTER cccavedesecs oe Wavawh. 2009 
MEGTROSO 2000200 00% DT) Gup che, xee'es 
Port. East Africa.. ae, ¢ tkseake, wakes 
Other Port. Africa. Re Se ae 
Spanish Africa ... ) ree a” wees 
BOONE 0:00948660% 819,750 7,069,621 881,869 
7 Bushels 
To— Barley Rye Oats 
ee 471,515 67,996 84,040 
Denmark ........ 46,666 ASSP 
PUNE setseccsee cdace ek eer 
We 6600600088. . caees heaes 54,344 
Germany ......+.+ 70,123 187,231 566,136 
Italy ..cccccce eee 00960 6s ¥eees 55,203 
Netherlands ..... 11,500 SEG,8TO sn. 0 2 22 
PUD essdbebes an0e8 - os0204 28,245 
United Kingdom. 48,537  ...... 241,785 
COE. cectstecs 6,260 1,187,147 710,387 
Honduras ...... S - tiene ~ dee eOs 5,002 
Nicaragua ...... Sere eer 1,045 
Panama ........ i. «ga ag.ee 420 
BEORICO cccccovese | herr Te 407 
MPOPURUGR ceccccde. coben secovee 140 
GMMR ccccesceccce co eye 173,091 
Dominican Rep.. tek”) Cadedes 150 
Other W. Indies.. Ee weesees 1,126 
Ecuador ...... : (StSee endces 188 
Other countries.. 115 10 117 
Peta cocceccce 666,840 1,621,563 1,931,826 
Rye flour, bbls— 
Canada ....... TeV RT TORE TUTTE TT 585 
EE 55:4.64d 654.064 60.4 4:9:0 0.0.0 0:00-0 256 
SEO GOIN OOD ccc ccccecsccccccsccces 54 
Potas seccecvece See eres cereceececeve 895 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 


Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1, 
1924 and 1923, to July 31, 1925 and 1924. 
via United States and Canadian seaboard 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 

WHEAT, BUS 


To— 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ........ 3,171,426 22,040,584 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8S. ports ..... 74,815.710 139,569,571 


Via Canadian ports. 40,958,885 61,262,986 
Other countries— 
Via U. 8S. ports..... 255,576 1,238,755 
2 








Via Canadian ports. 27,756,561 68,313,25 
TORRE ‘Siivcccces ---146,958,158 292,425,153 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ........ 16,964 199,911 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 881,957 1,534,344 

Via Canadian ports. 1,803,260 2,544,707 


Other countries— 





Via U. 8. ports ..... 4,461,527 3,784,385 
Via Canadian ports. 3,005,984 9 
WOON cde ccvccccecss 10,169,692 12,021,424 
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ST. LOUIS 

The majority of St. Louis mills re- 
ported a fairly active flour business last 
week. Prices were somewhat firmer, in 
sympathy with wheat, and mills are more 
inclined to stand pat. They are begin- 
ning to find out that every report heard 
of a competitor making a ridiculously 
low price is not true, and to investigate 


thoroughly before slashing their own 
prices, “to meet competition.” 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Buying in the 
South and Southeast is normal. Not 


much interest is being shown in booking 
far in advance, the preference being to 
buy as necessity requires. Large stocks 
are not being accumulated, and from all 
indications this trade will be fairly even- 
ly distributed throughout the crop year. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—The hard wheat 
flour situation shows little change. Bak- 
ers are buying only as they have to. 
Shipping instructions are being given 
rather freely. 

Export Trade.—Hardly any business is 
being done in United Kingdom or conti- 
nental markets. Buyers there are evi- 
dently waiting for the Canadian crop to 
come on the market, and the trade here 
does not expect to be able to do much 
business in those markets on the present 
crop year. Demand from Latin and 
— America remains about unchanged. 

Comparatively little flour is being booked 

for future delivery, but the amount mov- 
ing to fill present requirements is about 
up to the average for this time of the 
year, 
; Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 22: 
soft winter short patent $8.30@8.80, in 
140-Ib jutes, St. Louis; straight $7.80@ 
8.20, first clear $7.10@7.40; hard winter 
short patent $8.25@8.75, straight $7.60@ 
8.10, first clear $6.75@7.25; spring first 
patent $8.85@9.15, standard patent $8.50 
@8.80, first clear $7.40@7.90. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Bes BEER an cikcccivsswres 26,400 41 
Previous Ret 11s05.00n-08 Se 48 
Pe SD. catednereenenee 20,100 31 
PAG PORTO BHO so csscsnses 49,600 98 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 


which is sold from St. Louis: 
Output, Pet. of 
bbls activity 
Aug. 16- Tree eer . 45,100 52 
Previous wee k Teeee rie Te 47,600 55 
OO eer er ers ss 65 
ire DORES GOD. o.cs 60900000 49,700 64 

WHEAT 


Soft wheat prices closed higher on the 
week. No. 1 red, good No. 2 red and se- 
lections of No. 3 met good demand. 
Scattered buying on mill orders absorbed 
most of the offerings, but there were a 
few cars of ordinary quality that did not 
sell. Hard wheat also showed a gain. 
Offerings were light. Milling demand 
was fair, and off grades were taken by 
elevators. Receipts were 328 cars, against 
623 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 red $1.80@1.82, No. 4 red $1.70; 
No. 1 hard $1.69, No. 2 hard $1.68. 


NOTES 

Henry Burg, Annan-Burg Grain & 
Milling Co., St. Louis, is in Chicago. 

I. J. Reck, Reid-Reck Flour Co., re- 
cently visited his company’s milling con- 
nections in Kansas. 

F. P. Meyer, president Meyer Milling 
Co., St. Louis, visited the Missouri state 
fair at Sedalia last week. 

C. E. Austin, sales manager durum de- 
partment Christian Mills, Minneapolis, 
recently called on the trade here. 

E. C. Dreyer, president Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, has returned from 


_—— we = 
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a trip in Europe and the United King- 
dom. 


M. H. Matschke, credit manager Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited 
the firm’s St. Louis office last week. 


W. J. Krings, assistant secretary St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, has returned 
from an extended vacation in the South- 
west. 


Santiago Lopez, Cuban representative 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, who has 
been visiting the company, has returned 
to Cuba. 


Roger Annan represented the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange at the executive 
meeting of the legislative committee of 
grain exchanges in Chicago, Aug. 20. 


If the Mississippi-Warrior Service 
loses the Goltra fleet of 19 barges and 
four towboats, a final decision on which 
will be given in October, the corporation 
will build 20 barges to take care of the 
increase in cargo, according to announce- 
ment by officers of the line. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Some strength was noted in the domes- 
tic flour market, and a slight increase 
was apparent in exportations to Europe 
and Latin America last week. Crop con- 
ditions in this immediate trading zone 
are said to be excellent, and this stimu- 
lated business in many lines. 

A total of 27,405 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 20, by six of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,350 
bags; Santiago, 950; Kingston, 375; Col- 
on, 800; Port Limon, 1,900; Maracaibo, 
254; Panama City, 3,555; Buenaventura, 
14; Guayaquil, 1,592; Puerto Colombia, 
600; Guatemala City, 1,722; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 900; Belize, 630; Tela, 810. 

Ward Line: Manzanillo, 1,500; San- 
tiago, 2,000. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
1,600. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: La 
Ceiba, 54; Havana, 250; Vera Cruz, 2,000. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Cienfuegos, 500; Tampico, 225; 
Bluefields, 5; Puerto Cortez, 420. 

Munson Line: Caibarien, 150; Havana, 
1,900; Matanzas, 500; Cardenas, 200; 
Nuevitas, 650; Antilla, 260. 

Flour prices, Aug. 20: 

-——Winter—, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $9.45 $8.60 $9.15 
SG POP GORE .wcccss 9.15 8.30 8.55 
100 per cent ...... 8.85 8.10 8.15 
GE  cécvanvanreces’s vove 7.80 7.85 
First clear ....... oven 7.50 7.35 
Second clear ..... 6.60 6.15 


Semolina, 5%c Ib; corn flour, $2.85 bbl. 


The quality of river rice is good, and 
interior mills are bidding for larger 
amounts than they usually take. Rough 
rice receipts were moderate, and sales at 
easier prices. In the futures market, 
distant months continued to advance 
slightly, but August was lower. The fol- 
lowing figures were posted at the Board 
of Trade on Aug. 20: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Aug. 20 ......... 80,006 2,201 

Same period, 1924 ......... 28,689 1,090 
Sales— 

Season to Aug. 20 ......... 21,046 33,612 

Same period, 1924 ......... 5,165 28,007 


The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 393,400 
bus wheat for shipment oversea up to 
Aug. 20. Elevator stocks on Aug. 20: 
wheat, 370,000 bus; corn, 49,000; oats, 
28,000; barley, 1,000. This is the first 
time barley has figured in elevator stocks 
here for several weeks. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
Aug. 20, according to figures compiled 


from manifests filed at the customs 


house: 

Destination— Flour Destination— Flour 
ABPREE soc cdace 400 Manyluoto ..... 600 
BO i vba 04 00% 900 Manzanillo .... 1,500 
Aguadillo ..... 350 Matanzas...... 500 
Amsterdam ... 2,200 Mayaguez ..... 275 
RBRTIR cccceces 260 Maracaibo ..... 254 
Arecibo ....... 275 Nuevitas ...... 650 
PP ers 630 Panama City .. 3,555 
Bluefields ..... G&G POMS ccccccces 1,050 
Buenaventura.. 14 Puerto Barrios. 900 
Caibarien ...... 150 Pto. Colombia... 1,600 
Cardenas ...... 200 Puerto Cortez... 420 
Cienfuegos .... 500 Puerto Limon.. 1,900 
SEEN | £00 s o00:00 1,250 Puerto Mexico.. 1,000 
Glasgow ....... ae TRGURO 2 ccdcciecs 400 
Guantanamo ... San Juan ..... 3,354 
Fuatemala City. 3, +14 Santiago ....... 3,655 
Guayaquil ..... 1,592 Tampico ...... 250 
Hamburg ..... Gee WE ascsancees 1,260 
a DEE 1,000 Truxillo ....... 25 
Helsingfors .... 100 Vera Cruz ..... 2,880 
Kingston ...... BOGS WEED. covececee 300 
FL 768 Zacapa ........ 500 
La Guayra .... 200 


In addition to the above, 48,000 bus wheat 
were cleared for Hamburg, 200 for Havana, 
3,779 for Progreso, 5,200 for Puerto Cortez 
and 2,606 for Vera Cruz; also 29 bags feed 
for Belize, 10 for Bluefields, 300 for La 
Ceiba, 200 for Ponce, 20 for Puerto Cortez, 
200 for San Jose, 674 for San Juan and 200 
for Tela. 


NOTES 


E. J. Domergue, N. Burke Grocery Co., 
has left for North Carolina to spend his 
vacation. 


The Orr Fruit & Steamship Co. has 
moved to larger quarters at 318 Caron- 
delet Building. 


The feed store of Wright & Anderson, 
Loranger Colony, near Hammond, La., 
was burned Aug. 13. 


A. D. Brubaker, Southern Illinois Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Murphysboro, IIl., 
was a recent visitor in New Orleans. 


At least 20 extra ships will be assigned 
to Gulf ports by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. In addition to a large grain 
and flour movement, the South is expect- 
ed to produce the largest cotton crop in 
five years. 

The Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. 
will move Sept. 15 to the new Union In- 
demnity Building, where it will occupy 
the entire fourteenth floor, and will 
maintain its freight and passenger office 
on the ground floor. 


Arsenic in flour is blamed for the ill- 
ness of W. H. and Mrs. Free, Bienville, 
La., who were recently brought to a New 
Orleans hospital, with their legs partly 
paralyzed. A physician analyzed the 
flour which Mr. Free said he bought in 
Bienville in June. 

It was incorrectly stated in The North- 
western Miller of Aug. 12 that McNeil 
Kohnke had joined the sales organization 
of J. S. Waterman & Co., New Orleans. 
Mr. Kohnke is employed by the Orleans 
Flour Co., New Orleans, with which he has 
been associated for the past month. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
announced a device that loosens the hulls 
on rough rice, and has perfected a model 
of an aspirator to remove loose hulls. It 
is claimed that only two minutes are re- 
quired to make a shelling, and inspectors 
then have a true representation of the 
rice, without the variation caused by rub- 
bing. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 


RATE CASE TAKES 
MILLERS TO CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A hearing was held at 
Chicago, Aug. 19, before a subcommittee 
of the western trunk line committee, re- 
garding Western Trunk Line Docket 
Bulletin No. 1295, dated July 18, 1925. 
This was issued in connection with the 
request of grain and milling interests of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul for a reduction 
of 6c per cwt on wheat, flour, wheat 
products, coarse grains and coarse grain 
products, from Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Minnesota Transfer to Atlantic seaboard 
and New England territory on grain 
originating in certain territory in Min- 
nesota, Montana, North and South Da- 
kota. 

Representatives of northwestern inter- 
ests explained that the reduction was es- 
sential to the milling and grain trades of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. They claimed 
that the competition of the independent 
boat lines, by reason of the freight rates 
they accept on grain from Duluth to the 
lower lake ports, has had a tendency to 
draw the grain via the Duluth gateway 
for eastern milling and export. This de- 
prives the mills in Minneapolis and St. 
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Paul of such grain for milling purposes. 
They also maintained that if the reduc- 
tion was allowed, in so far as the western 
lines were concerned, no loss would be 
encountered by the western carriers, as 
the increased tonnage would more than 
make up the loss from reduced rates. 

Representatives from other markets, 
such as Duluth, Kansas City, Omalia, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Louisville, Toledo 
and Buffalo opposed any reduction in 
rates unless a like reduction was accorii- 
ed their markets. The matter is now in 
the hands of the general committee of tlie 
western trunk lines for further action. 

The hearing was well attended by 
grain and milling interests. Among 
those present were Charles C. Bovey, M. 
H. Strothman, Washburn Crosby Cov., 
John S. Pillsbury, W. H. Perry, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., B. B. Sheffield, Big 
Diamond Mills Co., G. F. Ewe, Harry 
Feltus, Van Dusen Harrington Cvo., 
Frank B. Townsend, traffic director Min- 
neapolis Traffic Association, Robert 
Quirk, attorney for northwestern inte r- 
ests, C. Vandenover, secretary Southern 
Minnesota Mills, Minneapolis; C. MM. 
Hardenbergh, Southwestern Milling Co. 
Inc... Kansas City; Robert R. Clar! 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo 's 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co; T. C. Thatcher, Ok!:- 
homa City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator C.; 
E. H. Hogueland, attorney for sout!)- 
western interests; C. C. Kelly, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill & El 
vator Co., Lockport, N. Y; Harry Wi! 
son, Sioux City (Iowa) Chamber 0! 
Commerce; J. W. Enright, Mennel Mil! 
ing Co., Toledo, Ohio; J. S. Brown, Chi 
cago Board of Trade. 

E. S. Wagner, traffic director Millers 
National Federation, was also in attend 
ance, but the Federation took no part in 
the hearing, as it was of a sectional char 
acter. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in July, 192 
and 1924, in barrels: 











To— 1925 1924 
oo eee 101 8,04 
United Kingdom ........ 219,255 207,77> 
Other countries ......... 595,981 397,139 

TOD dcibososdsh odie 815,337 612,960 

Wheat exports in July, 1925 and 1924, in 
bushels: 

To— 1925 1924 
United States ......... 339,468 618,821 
United Kingdom ...... 10,846,214 10,471,403 
Other countries ....... 1,911,606 5,044,844 

Wetals .ccccceses -++-13,097,288 16,135,068 


Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 
1924 and 1923, to July 31, 1925 and 1924, in 





barrels: 

To— 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ... ccc. 16,964 199,911 
United Kingdom ...... 2,685,217 4,079,051 
Other countries ....... 7,467,511 7,742,462 

WOOOEE scvccccevesses 10,169,692 12,021,424 


Wheat exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 





1924 and 1923, to July 31, 1925 and 1924, in 
bushels: 

To— 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ........ 8,171,426 22,040,584 
United Kingdom ..... 115,774,595 200,832,557 
Other countries ...... 28,012,137 69,552,012 

BOR 6 otc have ade 146,958,158 292,425,15% 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 


William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1924 
and 1923, to July 31, 1925 and 1924, in bus 
RECEIPTS 

1924-25 1923-24 
We sis. Cleat sve 156,989,185 297,424,529 
GHEE Fiisecvvieses 37,461,165 58,352,751 
POOH - cc 65.5 bc ks 27,913,975 16,105,147 
PERMNOOE, sv<civees 7,686,915 4,645,667 
BE bGbeacctndeste 5,332,186 7,162,635 
MD be Seegee< sean 24,257 52,925 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1924-25 1923-24 
eer 155,538,546 280,257,052 
GED Weds <0 ocvccsce 37,969,185 46,740,935 
Se 27,433,633 15,359,569 
PEE. s sedacewes 6,442,867 4,163,873 
seas be evedinat 6,421,070 7,356,547 
By rail— 
Er 7,295,676 7,934,404 
SD | os» 2 vc-0n 690s 1,786,989 4,184,117 
ME oc Ciwice ens 1,058,167 2,084,912 
eee 267,991 368,934 
_. a WOVET ee eee 15,428 65,067 
ROO. 6 écanvhsepaws 24,257 52,925 





The outlook for the cotton crop of 
1925-26 is generally favorable. Acreage 
increases are reported not only for the 
United States but for Egypt, Russia, 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The 
condition of the crop in the United States 
is better than at this time last year, with 
average conditions we in Egypt 
and Russia. 











Au 
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THE LIFE OF JULE WHEAT 
An Optional Romance 

Jule Wheat came to life in Chicago in 
a large building located at the foot of 
La Salle Street. Her coming into this 
world was welcomed by loud acclama- 
tion by legions of grain men. She was a 
strong, vigorous child in her early youth 
and was often referred to as the Darling 
of the Bulls. She was the Joan of Arc 
of the grain men and was to lead them 
into the land of promise and wealth. 
While still young, Jule developed sinking 
spells, but she exhibited wonderful re- 
cuperative powers and would come back 
stronger than ever. 

The holiday season, however, seemed 
to undermine her morale and, after the 
turn of the year, her condition became 
acutely alarming and with the desertion 
of numerous of her most ardent admirers 
she went down, down. During this sink- 
ing spell she would show some feeble 
signs of recovery, but they were only 
temporary. 

You will never forget Black Friday, 
the thirteenth, will you, Jule? You must 
remember that dark, somber morning. 
You cast your black curse over many a 
man that day, and the last of your 
friends went down in the bottomless pit; 
and, even on St. Patrick’s Day, which is 
supposed to be a day of good cheer, you 
went on another rampage and continued 
to sink lower and lower. 
you were fickle, Jule. You seemed pos- 
sessed to go to extremes; you were either 
way up or way down. A nature like 
yours was a dangerous character. We 
want to give you credit for the day you 
passed away—July 31, 1:15 p.m., Chicago 
time. You showed us that, while you 
were down, you were not out, and that 
you still had one more good kick left in 
you. In writing your epitaph, we will 
inscribe the following: 

Here lies Jule Wheat. She cut quite 
a figure during her transitory life, both 
in high and low degree. Peace- be with 
her and when we meet her again on the 
board in a few months may she be a 
child of real promise.—Grain Life, pub- 
lished by Marshall Hall Grain Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
* * 


“Sambo, Ah reckon we ought to git dat 
las’ bale o’ cotton on dis boat ’fo’ sun- 
down.” 

“Shuh! Wait a while, big boy. Mebbe 
de boss be ‘long an’ git mad an’ frow it 
at us.”—Life. 

* * 

Fond Wife (to ruffled husband) : “How 
many punctures did you find, dear?” 

Ruffled Husband: “Three.” 

Fond Wife: “Oh, darling, you are 


clever !” 
* * 


A WILLING WORKER 


The bargaining for a cow had been 
going on leisurely for an hour. 

Finally the prospective purchaser came 
flatly to the point. 

“How much milk does she give?” he 
asked. 

“IT don’t rightly know,” answered the 
farmer who owned her, “but she’s a darn 
good-natured critter and she'll give all 
she can.”"—New York San. 

* * 


ON THE QT 

A minister of a rural parish, motoring 
home one day after a round of visits, 
overtook a girl plodding along a country 
road carrying a heavy basket of provi- 
sions. 

Recognizing her as a servant employed 
by a farmer living near his parsonage, 
he pulled up and offered her a lift. When 
he came to the lane leading to the farm 


You will admit” 
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he stopped to let her get down and she 
said, “Oh, thank you, sir.” 

“Don’t mention it,’ replied the min- 
ister. 

The girl blushed prettily, hung her 
head, then looked up archly. “All right,” 
she said, “mum’s the word.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 

* * 


BEHIND THE SCENES 
It was evidently a clear-cut case of de- 
sertion. Her lawyer proved that he had 
deliberately abandoned her some six 
months before, and gone to live in the 
Elks’ Club. Mere chance had disclosed 
the miscreant’s whereabouts. The jury 
was primed. 
Then, by adroit cross questioning, the 
defendant’s counsel brought out the fact 
that she had 
—sharpened her eyebrow pencil with his 
razor 

—told her friends how much he was mak- 
ing 

—asked him, on alternate nights, why he 
didn’t live in his old office 

—always favored canned soup 

—pre-empted eight out of the ten hooks 
in the closet 

—played golf (with him) 

— insisted on the window regulating priv- 
ilege at night 

—believed what her mother told her 

—suspected his scrawny secretary 


an 
invariably left the cap off the tooth paste 
tube! 
Acquittal, naturally, resulted on the 
first ballot —S. J., in Life. 
* * 


Lord Apsley suggests that entertain- 
ment tax should be charged at public 
dinners. If this happens we shall reserve 
the right to clap the soup or boo the en- 
trée as occasion demands.—Punch. 

* #*# 


THE AIR MAIL 

Mail is now being sent overnight be- 
tween New York and Chicago by air- 
planes, whether the letter can wait or 
not. A love letter written tonight in 
either city will be in the hands of the 
young lady before the sender has time to 
regret a single paragraph.—New York 
Sun. 

* * 

Mrs. Steele: “Why did Walter marry 
you?” 

Mrs. Motley: “I think he wanted a 
home to stay away from!”—Judge. 

* . 

“Old man, I want to see those won- 
derful twin babies of yours. When shall 
I come?” 

“Come around about 1 o'clock some 
morning. They are liveliest then.”—Bos- 


ton Transcript. 
- 


ONE WAY SERVICE 


Telephone Operator: “It costs 75¢ to 
talk to Bloomfield.” 

Quisenberry: “Can’t you make a spe- 
cial rate for just listening? I want to 
call up my _ wife.”—American Legion 
Weekly. 

* . 
RETORT SUBTLE 

“Ah s’pose you ain’t had no dinnahs 
given in yo’ honor, Henry?” 

“Hush yo’ fuss, nigguh, befo’ you gets 
a sermon in yo’ .memory.”—Harvard 
Lampoon. 

* ” 


LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE 

He: “Now I want to show you how 
to change gears.” 

She: “Oh, Jack, let’s not change them 

—they are just right as they are.”— 

Judge. 


* * 


THE MARATHON GOLFER 

A New Jersey man played 108 holes 

of golf in one day. That is not so bad 

as it sounds, for he probably was so 

tired afterward that he didn’t describe 
them to his friends.—Life. 


* . 


ABOUT RIGHT AT THAT 
Scene: A shoe store in Memphis. 
Boss sees a Swedish clerk throw a pair 
of brand new shoes in waste basket. 
Boss: “What’s the idea of throwing 
those shoes away?” 
Swedish Clerk: “They bane no gude. 
I try them on six fellers and they don’t 
fit any one.”—The Druggist. 


Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTED—CASH 
in handsomely on your spare time; sell 
car lots bran, middlings and millfeed, all 
kinds, strictly brokerage basis, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana and West Virginia; refer- 
ences required; confidential. Address 257, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—RELIABLE SPRING WHEAT 
mill with established trade wants high- 
grade salesman, Pennsylvania and other 
territories, expense and commission basis; 
state full particulars and give references 
first letter; don’t apply unless you are a 
producer. Address 255, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS FLOUR MILL SHIPPING CLERK OR 
warehouse foreman; best references from 
present employers. L. E. Brown, R. F. D. 
No. 8, Mansfield, Ohio. 








YOUNG MAN SEVERAL YEARS IN EX- 
port and domestic sales work wants job 
with successful milling company. Address 
252, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











PRACTICAL FLOUR DEMONSTRATOR 
with sales ability, well known to flour 
buyers, best of references, wishes to get 
with a large mill. Address 243, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY HEAD MILLER IN MILL ABOUT 1,000 
bbls capacity; wide experience in soft and 
hard wheat milling; middle age; best ref- 
erences; can come at once. Address 260, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 263, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


901 


EXECUTIVE WITH ABILITY WANTS TO 
become associated with a good reliable 
mill; thoroughly conversant with all 
phases of flour milling industry, including 
keen knowledge of expense reduction, pro- 
duction costs, buying, selling and transit 
privileges; good organizer and congenial 
hard worker; 12 years’ experience; age 31, 
married; indorsed and recommended by 
present company. Please address 261, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











AS HEAD MILLER UP TO 800 BBLS, OR 
assistant in a larger plant; age 50 years; 
have milled in northwestern mills for 30 
years; good references; can start work 
immediately. Address T. W. Lynch, 1444 
Portland Ave, St. Paul, Minn. 





BY MILLER OF 26 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
who has real high class knowledge of the 
business and can get results far above 
average; prefer mill of 200 to 600 bbls; 
steady position with good reliable com- 
pany. Address 215, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SECOND OR TRICK MILLER IN MILL 
of 300 bbls capacity up; over 15 years’ 
experience in mills; have ground hard and 
soft wheat; references furnished if re- 
quired; state salary and capacity of mill 
in first letter. Address 245, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WITH 
over 20 years’ experience in handling 
high grade mills of large and medium 
capacities is seeking new connection; cor- 
respondence solicited. Address Superin- 
tendent, 234, care Northwestern Miller, 108 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 








AS SHIPPING CLERK (MILL FOREMAN), 
by capable experienced man who takes 
real interest and pride in good work; mill 
where I am now employed is closing 
down; can give best of references from 
former and present employers. L. E. 
Brown, Route 8, Mansfield, Ohio. 





EXPORT MANAGER, PERFECT KNOWL- 
edge English, Spanish, French, German, 
Danish; extensive travel Europe, Amer- 
icas; experienced in handling flour; open 
for connection with large mill; willing to 
open export trade; references. Address 
202, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MANAGER-SALES MANAGER AVAIL- 
able; I wish a connection with a hard 
wheat mill; 15 years’ successful experi- 
ence; wide acquaintance among large buy- 
ers; now employed as sales manager 2,000- 
bbl mill; best of references from former 
connections. Address 1040, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





HAVE BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
mixed feed business, both as salesman and 
sales manager, for over eight years; am 
thoroughly acquainted with the trade in 
the Middle West and South; above the 
average; I can make money for you; what 
have you to offer? Address 228, care 


— 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A MILLER OF GREAT EXPERIENCE 
seeks a partnership in a mill, with the 
management of the technical end of the 
business, or the whole of it; can invest 
capital, and put and keep the mill on the 
highest profitable lines. Address 250, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE 

300-bbl modern flour’ mill, six 
stories, concrete construction, op- 
erated less than one year; building 
provides for additional 300-bbl unit 
and ground ample for additional 
storage tanks and more warehouse 
space; at door of splendid feeding 
territory; company in good condition 
but excellent reason for selling. Ad- 
dress Farmers’ Union Milling and 
Elevator Co., 38th and Wynkoop 
Streets, Denver, Colo. 





$100,000 MILL PROPERTY FOR SALE IN 
Regina, Sask; consists of mill, capacity 
160 bbls, in good order, rebuilt, new and 
modern equipment; elevator, capacity 35,- 
000 bus; coal and wood yards, also bak- 
ery; on track; all offered for $50,000 for 
quick sale, or will take in as partner mill- 
er with some capital to take charge. E. 
McCarthy, 7th and McIntyre Sts., Regina, 
Sask. 


MILL 


SALE—MODERN 


FOR CEREAL 
and food products plant located in Min- 
neapolis, one of the finest food products 
plants in America, manufacturing rolled 
oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and feeds, 
with room for other products and expan- 
sion; completely equipped—ready for im- 


mediate operation, with or without brands. 
Low price, easy terms; would take inter- 
est with experienced operators. For com- 
plete particulars write BK. W. & Leo Harris 
Co., 2425 University Av SE, Minneapolis. 
KANSAS FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—THE 
Emporia Water Mills (J. R. Soden Flour 
Mills), owned and operated by J. R. Sod- 
en up to the time of his death a few 
months ago, are now offered for sale; the 
mill is of 150- to 200-bbl capacity, is finely 
equipped, advantageously located and in 





condition to immediately resume opera- 
tion; motive power is water of Cotton- 
wood River; Emporia is on main and 
branch lines of Santa Fe Railway and on 
M., K. & T. Ry; will consider leasing 
property. This property carries with it 
the rights to use and sell the waterpower, 
and also the right to sell water from the 


Cottonwood River for city and railroad 
use. For full particulars address Mrs. J. 
R. Soden, Emporia, Kansas. 





The Purity and High Strength in 


H. T. PHOSPHATE 


is Always Uniform 
Made with Federal Electric Acid by 
The Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis 


Affiliated with Federal Phosphorus Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 











s . 
Minnesota Pain 
A special paint for every paintable 
surface in your mill. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 
1101 So. 3rd St. Minneapolis, Minn. 











Some Excellent Offerings 


In new, shop worn and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 
W. R. LEATHERS 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
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Tue Fiour THat Biooms 1n Your Oven 


Makes a quality loaf that brings 
the baker better business. The 
pleasing flavor of the loaf might 
well be likened to the delicate 
perfume of a rose. 


American Beauty flour is noted 
for its strength as well as its 
flavor—it’s a winner. 





ARE YOU A 


BREAD BAKER? 


Do you insist on a High Quality 
Standard in your bakery? 

Are you Satisfied with the flour 
you are using? 


Listen— 
Only the very Cream of Kansas Dark 
Hard Wheat— 
Milled in a Perfectly Equipped Plant— 


Controlled by a Thoroughly Equipped 
tory assuring our customers— 


Absolute Uniformity— 
Adaptability to every bakery condition— 


And an Unusual Power to Retain Mois- 
ture through the entire baking process— 


Sixty-Five Years of Continuous Milling 
Experience— 


‘ . The Result? 
TANARD-TILTON MILLING Co. 5 
Established 1857 ARROW MORDOH 


ST. LOUIS ALTON DALLAS Unrivaled Quality and Absolute Satisfaction 
5,000 Barrels Daily 





SPARKS MILLING CO. 


ALTON, ILLINOIS TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 

















Let’s Go—to Buffalo!—Sept. 14-19 











Established 1849 
Established 1880 Saxony Mills 


GILSTER’S serge He 
BEST yo) Exporters ¥ Capacity, 1.10 Bos 


Hard and 
Soft Wheat Flours 








Hezel Milling Company 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Established 1861 


Manufacturers of hard and soft 


Th . . . “g ~ Wheat Flour 
Quality eo Shippers Milling Wheat 


Wheat Flour Established 1878 


Manufactured. Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co. «eee 


yy £ LOUIS, MO. Always open for new 


foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO. 























PFEFFER MILLING COMPANY = *¥itsnon pau 


Ethe 
Steeleville, Illinois Manufacturers of PURE HIGH-GRADE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR Jewel RI | ) 
—Pure White Corn Meal—Table and Brewers’ Grits Capacity 


Gilster Milling Co. 


800 Barrels 
Main Office: Chester, Ill. Correspond licited LEBANON, ILLINOIS Elovator Oapacity 
Cable Address: “P¥EFFER” Member Millers’ National Federation 200,000 Bushels 





and Rice By-Products 
Rice Bran 
Rice Polish 








Bernet, Craft & Kauffman AVISTON MILLING CO. HUEGELY MILLING CO. 
Milling Co. sr. outs, Mo. porated Highest Quality 


Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour ° 
ken ae ard Wheat Pow - Soft Winter Wheat Flour Rickert’s Rice Mills 


Monitor Patent 
Capacity 600 bbls VISTON Correspondence 
Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour Cable Address: “AVISTOCK” {LLINOLS Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 



































